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METROPOLITAN FUND 
CAMPAIGN GOES 
FORWARD 


Greater Opportunities for 
Young American Singers and 
Musicians Announced as 
Major Objective in Drive 





Six Point Program Made 





General Public Will Be Given 
Opportunity to Purchase Sea- 
son Subscriptions to Parterre 
Boxes—Guild Makes Contribu- 
tion 


NE of the important objectives in 

the campaign of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association to raise $1,000,000 to 
purchase the opera house and to develop 
it as a national music center is to extend 
greater opportunities to young Ameri- 
can singers and musicians, George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the campaign, an- 
nounced on Jan. 31. 

A six-point program summarizing 
some of the ways in which the opera 
will function as a broad civic enterprise 
was issued, together with other infor- 
mation, in a pamphlet, which has been 
sent to leaders in many fields through- 
out the nation. The program was out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Acquiring and modernizing the 
present opera house and holding it as a 
public trust. 

2. Increasing the educational work of 
the opera, both in the teaching of music 
and in widening the field of music ap- 
preciation. 

3. Insuring the fullest possible use 
of radio and television, when the latter 
becomes practicable. 

4. Broadening the opportunities for 
young American talent. 

5. Bringing the opera to the largest 
possible audiences, both in and out of 
New York City. 

6. Encouraging and stimulating the 
preservation of world opera by continu- 
ing in this country the musical develop- 
ment which has been checked abroad by 
the war. 


Owners Have First Call 

The general public will be able to 
buy season subscriptions for some of 
the thirty-five parterre boxes, the 
“Diamond Horseshoe”, at the Metro- 
politan next season, if the campaign is 
successful, Mr. Sloan revealed on Feb. 
1. Present owners of the boxes, he 
said, would receive the first opportunity 
to subscribe for the boxes they now 
hold. But, he pointed out, there are 
twenty parterre boxes now held by es- 
tates, some of which will probably not 
again subscribed for. Seasonal sub- 
criptions for such boxes will be made 
vailable to the public, Mr. Sloan ex- 
lained. He did not reveal the price 
vhich will be charged for them. The 
resent owners of the parterre boxes 
ave contributed annual assessments of 
54,500 for each box and those who wish 


LEAGUE HEARS OF ART CENTER 





(Left to Right) Mayor La Guardia, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Chairman of the Philharmonic-Symphony 


League, John Barbirolli, Conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony, and Mrs. Vincent Astor, 


Chairman of the Auxiliary Board 


Mayor La Guardia Urges Found- 
ing of Training Orchestras at 
Philharmonic Luncheon 


HE Philharmonic-Symphony League 

luncheon on Feb. 13 at the Hotel 
Biltmore had Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia as speaker and guest of honor. 
The musical program was offered by 
Povla Frijsh, soprano, and Socrate 
Barozzi, violinist. Before the luncheon 
there was a reception to meet Mrs. John 
Barbirolli. 

On the dais, in addition to the Mayor, 
were: John Barbirolli, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, chairman of the 
auxiliary board of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society; Mrs. John T. Pratt 
and Mrs. Richard E. Myers, chairman 
and vice-chairman respectively of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
League; and Amparo Iturbi, pianist. 

Mayor La Guardia said that one im- 


to retain their boxes for the entire sea- 
son are expected to have to pay a sum 
approximately the same. 

Mr. Sloan said that if seats in par- 
terre boxes were not subscribed for 
“within a reasonable time” before the 
opening of the 1940-1941 season, they 
would be made available “for general 
subscription for the season and for sin- 
gle ticket sales in the usual manner”. 
He also announced that Lewis L. 
Strauss, of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, 
had agreed to act as vice-chairman of 
the Metropolitan Opera Fund. 


Large Gifts Received 

At the first Metropolitan Opera Guild 
luncheon of the season on Feb. 2 a gift of 
$10,000 to the fund was announced to the 
800 members and guests present in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Mrs. August Belmont, chairman of the 
Guild, presided and seven of the Opera’s 
artists, including Giuseppe De Luca, were 
at the speakers’ table. Mrs. Belmont read 
a letter from the New York Community 
Trust announcing a gift of $7,500 to the 
Guild from the Musical Arts Fund. The 


portant item on his list of projects 
which have yet to be carried out is an 
art center for New York, continuing: 
“T can see the possibility, given a proper 
art center, modern, up-to-date, archi- 
tecturally beautiful, acoustically perfect 
—the combination between the sym- 
phony orchestra and the giving of 
operas. They belong together. I realize 
under present conditions such an amal- 
gamation is not possible today or maybe 
tomorrow, but it is worth thinking 
about.” He added that the opera and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony must con- 
tinue and urged the establishment by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony of smaller 
orchestras in other cities as training 
ground for young musicians. 

Mme. Frijsh sang two groups of 
songs, with Celius Dougherty at the 
piano. Mr. Barozzi, who is a member 
of the Philharmonic’s violin section, 
was accompanied by Ignace Strasfogel, 
pianist of the orchestra. 
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sum will be divided into three equal parts, 
to be used for scholarships for young art- 
ists in the employ of the Metropolitan, for 
underwriting the junior performances of 
opera under the Guild’s auspices, and to 
assist the Opera Fund Campaign. 

In a letter read to the audience at the 
first intermission of a performance of 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ on Feb. 3, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pledged his support to the 
campaign. The letter was addressed to 
David Sarnoff and was read by Mrs. Bel- 
mont. It included the statement: “Grand 
Opera has now become, in a real sense, the 
people’s opera rather than the possession 
of only a privileged few. I know that all 
our citizens for whom this field of enter- 
tainment and culture has taken on a new 
democratic significance, wish the Metro- 
politan to continue to maintain its leader- 
ship”. Lily Pons made an appeal to the 
public at the intermission. 


Essay Contest Planned 
It also was announced that an essay con- 
test will be conducted among radio listeners 
by the National Broadcasting Company 


on the subject: “What the Metropolitan 
(Continued on page 4) 








MOZART’S ‘FIGARO’ 
HAS REVIVAL AT 
METROPOLITAN 


Masterpiece Returns After a 
Lapse of 22 Years at Special 
Performance Given Under 
Auspices of the Opera Guild 





An Uproarious Welcome 





Questions Raised by Staging— 
Pinza, Brownlee, Rethberg, 
Sayao and Stevens Have Chief 
Roles — Panizza Conducts, 
Graf Directs Stage 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


FTER a lapse of 22 years, ‘Le 
A Nozze di Figaro’ was revived at 
the Metropolitan on the evening 
of Feb. 20 as a special performance for 
the Opera Guild. The proceeds, a mat- 
ter of some $9,284, swelled to more 
than double that amount by a $10,000 
donation, were waved on to the opera 
association’s campaign fund by Lucre- 
zia Bori in a speech before the curtain 
that was applauded as one of the gala 
events of a particularly festive occasion. 
It is safe to say that never in the his- 
tory of the Metropolitan has this Mo- 
zart masterpiece had so uproarious a 
welcome. Presumably its long absence 
from the repertoire was due to the con- 
clusion, based on experience, that it was 
not what is known as “boxoffice”. The 
record of ‘Marriage of Figaro’, even 
with casts that far transcended that of 
this latest revival, would tend to bear 
out such an assumption. ‘Figaro’ had 
figured in but nine of the Metropolitan‘s 
more than 50 seasons, with a total of 
only 27 performances to compare with 
hundreds of representations for some 
works that have been heard almost every 
year. 
Some Famous Interpreters 
The last previous performances were 
the two of the season of 1917-18 when 
Artur Bodanzky conducted and the 
singers included Geraldine Farrar as 
Cherubino, Margarete Matzenauer as 
the Countess, Frieda Hempel as Sus- 
anna, Giuseppe de Luca as Figaro and 
Adamo Didur as the Count. Perhaps 
the best remembered of the several re- 
vivals was that of 1909 when Gustav 
Mahler conducted, with a cast that 
boasted Emma Eames as the Countess, 
Marcella Sembrich as Susanna, Antonio 
Scotti as the Count and Didur as 
Figaro. Further back in the opera’s 
Metropolitan career—which began tard- 
ity enough on Jan. 31, 1894—Victor 
Maurel, Mario Ancona and Giuseppe 
Campanari had been interpreters of 
Figaro, Lillian Nordica had appeared as 
Susanna, Zélie de Lussan, Sigrid Ar- 
nold and Fritzi Scheff as Cherubino, 
and Edouard de Reszke as the Count. 
That in spite of such casts, ‘Figaro’ 
never established itself in the continuing 
repertoire of the Metropolitan makes the 
more curious and debatable the avid and 
(Continued on page 7) 
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BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION DINNER HONORS KOUSSEVITZKY 


Gathered Around the Guest of Honor Are Several Members of the Beethoven 

Association Board of Directors: From the Left, Paul Boepple, Lewis M. Isaacs, 

Georges Barrére, Dr. Koussevitzky, Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, Carlos Salzedo 
and Abram Chasins 


Conductor Lauded for Service 
to American Music—Taylor 
Toastmaster 


ONORING Serge Koussevitzky “in 
recognition of his distinguished 
service to the cause of American music 
and American musicians,” the Beetho- 
ven Association gave a dinner at the 
Hotel Brevoort, New York, on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 17. About 250 members 
and guests attended, among them many 
American composers. Deems Taylor, 
toastmaster, was introduced by Georges 
Barrére, acting president, and presented 
Dr. Koussevitzky, who spoke wittily 
about the state of American music, com- 
paring the public’s reaction to its own 
composers to that of the Russian public 
many years ago. 
“In my publishing firm,” he said, “we 
had a distinguished jury, made up of 
some of the foremost composers of the 
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Metropolitan Opera 


Opera Broadcasts Mean to Me”. For the 
best 100-ward essay submitted from each 
of five geographical regions in the United 
States and one in Canada the NBC will 
award two free trips to New York, the 
winners and their escorts to be guests of 
the NBC and the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation at the opening performance of the 
1940-41 season. 

The judges will be Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, chairman of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild; Dr. William Lyon Phelps, pro- 
fessor emeritus at Yale University; Mrs. 
Vincent Hilles Ober, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music. 

Jacob Rosenberg, president of the Musi- 
cians Union, Local 802, presented a check 
for $1,000 to Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman 
of the board of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, and Edward Johnson, manag- 
ing director of the opera, as a gift from 
union members at the close of the matinee 
performance. 

On Feb. 6 it was announced that con- 
tributions of $357.50 had been received 
from the opera’s technical staff. Gifts of 
over $2,000 from artists and musicians of 
the opera had already been made public. 
An anonymous gift of $10,000 by cable 


Performers and Guests with the Boston Conductor: Standing, from the Left, 

Adolf Busch, Sigurd Rascher, Dr. Walter Damrosch, Dr. Koussevitzky, Emma 

Boynet, Dorothy Maynor, Arpad Sandor; Second Row, Tauno Hannikainen, 

Bernard Zighera, Yella Pessl, J. M. Sanroma, Caspar Reardon, Abram Chasins; 
Centre, Dr. Smith 


Photos by Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Among the American Composers Present: From the Left, Harold Morris, Nicolai 
Berezowsky, Carlos Chavez, Aaron Copland, Deems Taylor (Toastmaster), Boris 
Koutzen, William Schuman, Roy Harris and David Stanley Smith 


time. They rejected Stravinsky’s ‘Pe- 
trushka’. ” 

The musical program of the evening 
was opened by Caspar Reardon, known 
as a swing harpist, who played first 
‘Chanson dans la Nuit’ by Carlos Sal- 
zedo, who was his teacher, then reverted 
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Continues Campaign 


from an American living in Switzerland 
was announced by Mr. Sloan on Feb. 19 at 
a curtain speech. He said that more than 
55,000 gifts had been received from the 
radio audience. In the first two weeks of 
its campaign the opera received contribu- 
tions totaling $216,000, more than one- 
fifth of the goal of the campaign, Mr. Sloan 
revealed. The largest gift received during 
this period was one of $70,000 from the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. David Sar- 
noff announced that the NBC will par- 
ticipate in the campaign through a series 
or weekly broadcasts. 

The Fund has organized an uptown com- 
mittee of which Lucrezia Bori is chairman. 
Mrs. Belmont and Donald Blagden are vice 
chairmen, with the following division direc- 
tors: Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Jr., 
Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, Colonel John 
R, Simpson, Mrs. Walter Sands Marvin of 
Montclair, chairman for New Jersey, and 
Mrs. Winifred B. Holton, Jr., of Pelham, 
chairman for Westchester. 


Governor’s Committee Formed 


On Feb. 11 it was announced at the 
headquarters of the Fund at the Savoy- 
Plaza that Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
and nine other Governors have agreed to 
join the sponsors’ committee. The nine 


CO 


to the idiom which he finds more con- 
genial, playing ‘Effervescent Blues’, by 
Shavers; ‘The Man I Love’ by Gersh- 
win, and ‘St. Louis Blues’ by Handy. 

Dorothy Maynor, soprano, was en- 
thusiastically applauded for her singing 
of three American songs and two en- 
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other Governors on the sponsors’ com- 
mittee are William H. Vanderbilt of 
Rhode Island, Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, James H. Price of Virginia, 
Herbert R. O’Connor of Maryland, Francis 
F. Murphy of New Hampshire, Harry A. 
Moore of New Jersey, Richard C. Mc- 
Mullen of Delaware, Burnet R. Maybank 
of South Carolina, and Luren D, Dickinson 
of Michigan. 

On Feb. 16 Mr. Sloan announced that 
contributions of $300,371 had been received. 
He mentioned gifts from the Grand Opera 
Choral Alliance and from the corps de 
ballet. Before making his report he re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 as the joint con- 
tribution of Edward Johnson, general man- 
ager of the opera, Edward Ziegler and 
Earle R. Lewis, assistant general man- 
agers, and Frank Garlichs, treasurer. Dur- 
ing an intermission of Mozart’s ‘Marriage 
of Figaro’ given under Metropolitan Opera 
Guild auspices on Feb. 20, Lucrezia Bori 
announced the addition of $19,284 to the 
campaign, including the receipts of the 
performance, $9,284. : 

At a matinee performance of Wagner’s 
‘Walkiire’ on Feb. 17, Mayor LaGuardia 
made an appeal to radio listeners for the 
fund, terming the opera “one of the monu- 
ments to peace”. Kirsten Flagstad and 
Lauritz Melchior also spoke for the cam- 
paign. 

In answer to letters suggesting the erec- 


cores: Engel’s ‘Sea Shell’; Nordoff’s 
‘Song’ and ‘Tell Me, Thyrsis’; Mrs. 
Beach’s ‘Ah Love but a Day’ and a 
Spiritual. Arpad Sandor accompanied 
her. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma and Abram 
Chasins joined forces for the first time 
in playing two pianos, and gave effec- 
tive performances of Chasins’s ‘Parade’, 
‘Carmen’ Fantasy and, for an encore, 
‘Rush Hour in Hong-Kong’. 

At the speakers’ table, in addition to 
Dr. and Mrs. Koussevitzky, Mr. Bar- 
rére and Mr. Taylor, were the follow- 
ing: Dr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tauno Hannikainen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chalmers Clifton, Rudolph Ganz, Dr. 
and Mrs. Carleton Sprague Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fraser Gange and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick. George E. Judd, manager 
of the Boston Symphony, and John N. 
N. Burk, program annotator, came from 
Boston to attend. 
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tion of a new opera house and the expan- 
sion of the present campaign, Mr. Sloan 
announced on Feb, 12 that the Metropolitan 
Opera Association did not contemplate 
building or acquiring a new opera house, 
but would follow its original intention of 
buying and improving the present historic 
home of the Metropolitan. He said: 

“These proposals are, of course, forward 
looking, but at the present time there is 
no practical way in which they can be made 
effective.” 





A CORRECTION 


Grace Moore and the Speaking Lines in 
the Film, ‘Louise’ 


In the review of the film version of 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise’, featuring Grace 
Moore, which appeared in the Feb. 10 
issue of MusICcAL AMERICA, a regret- 
table misstatement was made, as fol- 
lows: “It can be stated on good author- 
ity that the speaking for Louise is done 
by another, though of course it is Miss 
Moore who sings”. This has been shown 
to be contrary to the fact. Miss Moore 
does the speaking as well as the singing. 
The reviewer tenders her his apologies. 

Oscar THOMPSON 





-| The OPERAS of HAYDN 








portunities for hearing, or even for 

studying, the works of Joseph 
Haydn, still leave much to be desired, 
and that in spite of the composer’s popu- 
larity. To-day not more than a tenth of 
his music is ever played, and hardly 
one-third is accessible in print. The 
remainder is scat- 
tered through the 
world’s libraries in 
manuscript, or in 
old, exhausted edi- 
tions. For years 
past a Haydn re- 
naissance has been 
foreshadowed and 
a collected edition 
promised, but the 
necessary funds 
have hitherto been 
lacking and, as 
matters stand, this 
promise can hardly 
be fulfilled in the 
near future. 


|: is a regrettable fact that the op- 





Among the many 
unknown works by 
Haydn are thirteen 
operas, most of which he wrote while 
in the service of Prince Nikolaus Ester- 
hazy, the passionate devotee of the 
stage. Daily performances were ar- 
ranged in the exquisite little theatre of 
his castle, which was capable of seating 
four hundred people and possessed a 
roomy stage equipped with every artis- 
tic and technical device of the Baroque 
period. The dramas were performed by 
touring companies, but for the operas a 
special cast was engaged under Haydn’s 
direction. He studied the parts with the 
singers, rehearsed with the orchestra, 
discussed scenic effects with the stage- 
manager, and conducted the perform- 
ances. The results attained the highest 
standard, and Vienna was not over- 
pleased when the Empress Maria The- 
resa, after a visit to Haydn’s prince, was 
overheard saying: “When I want to 
hear a good opera, I have to go to the 
Esterhazys”. A contemporary author 
writes about a performance at their 
castle: “Words cannot describe how 
both eyes and ears are delighted here. 
When the music begins, its touching 
delicacy, and the strength and force of 
the instruments, penetrate the soul, 
since the great composer, Haydn, is 
himself conducting. But the audience 
is also overwhelmed by the admirable 
lighting and the deceptively perfect 
stage-settings. At first we see clouds on 
which the gods are seated sink slowly to 
earth. Then the gods rise upwards and 
instantly vanish, and then again every- 
thing is transformed into a delightful 
garden, an enchanted wood or, it may 
be, a glorious hall.” 

For special festivities, such as the 
Prince’s saint’s-day, or the arrival of 
prominent visitors, Haydn himself com- 
posed a new opera, and to such oc- 
casions almost all his dramatic works 
owe their existence. Twice only—if we 
disregard a lost work of his youth— 
did Haydn write for other theatres, but 
in neither case did the projected per- 
formance take place. An opera com- 
manded in 1776 bv the Imperial Court 
was withdrawn by Haydn himself, 
infuriated at the intrigue of his rival 
composers, intrigues such as Mozart 
experienced again and again. And when 
Haydn, on his first visit to England in 
1791, wrote his opera ‘L’anima del filo- 
sofo’ (later entitled ‘Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice’) for the newly-opened King’s The- 


Dr. Karl Geiringer 
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Composer's Thirteen Stage Works 
Represent Thirty Years of His Career. 


By KARL GEIRINGER 
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Esterhaz Castle, Where Haydn Lived for Nearly Twenty-Five Years. 





From an Engraving by 


Fernkorn of 1784 


atre, the impresario was refused the 
necessary permission of the King for 
its performance. This opera still awaits 
its first hearing. 


The Singing Fountain 


The development of Haydn’s style 
which shows itself in a dramatic output 
extending over nearly thirty years 
throws much light on the general trend 
of opera during that period. His earliest 
work, ‘Acide’ (1762), of which only 
part has been preserved, follows the 
style of the then fashionable Italian 
‘Opera seria’, There are the usual in- 
terminable ‘Da capo’ arias, overladen 


with roulades and coloratura. Such a 
work was expected to have a happy 
ending, and therefore the hero, Acis, 
after being murdered by the giant 
Polyphemus, returns to life in the shape 
of a fountain, and as a fountain joins 
vigorously in the final quartet. 

No long time elapsed before the un- 
natural character of this form of opera 
provoked a reaction in Italy, which led 
to the composition of gay and popular 
works. Haydn also felt the attraction 
of this type, and his ‘La Canterina’, 
composed in 1766, is no mythological 
drama but a lively farce taken from 

(Continued on page 38) 





The Theatre of the Esterhaz Castle 
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Page of the Original Libretto, Showing 
Cast of ‘Orlando Paladino’ 





Scene from an Opera Performance in the Theatre of Esterhaz Castle, Probably the Finale of Haydn's ‘L'incontro improviso’, 


of 1775; Haydn at the Cembalo 
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‘Butterfly’ Returns to Stage 


N addition to the revival of ‘The Mar- 

riage of Figaro’ and the matinee 
‘Ring’ cycle, reviewed on the oppo- 
site page, interest was lent the opera by 
debuts and the return of Giuseppe De 
Luca to the company after an absence of 
four seasons. Licia Albanese made her 
debut in the revival of ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’. Raoul Jobin, Canadian tenor, was 
heard as Des Grieux in ‘Manon’ for his 
bow. Appearing for the first time this 
season were Dusolina Giannini and John 
Charles Thomas. Helen Traubel sang 
Elisabeth, and Alexander Kipnis, Baron 
Ochs, for the first time at the Metro- 
politan. 


Grace Moore Heard in Second Louise 

In spite of a slight cold, Grace. Moore 
gave her usual excellent performance of the 
title role in Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ at the 
second performance of the opera this sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, on 
Feb. 1. René Maison as Julien, Ezio 
Pinza as the Father, and Doris Doe as the 
mother, sang and acted with distinction. 
The smaller roles were in the capable 
hands of Maxine Stellman, Thelma 
Votipka, Alessio De Paolis, Norman Cor- 
don, and the long list of others heard at the 
earlier performance. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. 


‘Manon’ Heard by Large Audience 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’ was given on the 
evening of Feb. 2, with Bidu Sayao in the 
title-role. Armand Tokatyan sang des 
Grieux, John Brownlee, Lescaut, and 
Nicola Moscona, the Comte des Grieux. 
Also in the cast were George Cehanovsky, 
Maxine Stellman, Annamary Dickey, Lu- 
cielle Browning, Mme. Gola, Alessio De 
Paolis, Louis D’Angelo, Max Altglass and 
Arnold Gabor. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 

N. 


‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ Given for 
Second Time 

Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ was 
sung for the second time this season at the 
matinee on Feb. 3, with Lily Pons again 
in the name part and Frederick Jagel as 
Edgardo. Richard Bonelli once more gave 
his excellent performance of Enrico, and 
Virgilio Lazzari was Raimondo. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Nicholas 
Massue, Lodovico Oliviero and Thelma 
Votipka. Gennaro Papi conducted. D. 


Second ‘Otello’ Presented 


Verdi’s ‘Otello’ was sung for the second 
time this season on the evening of Feb. 3, 
Giovanni Martinelli repeating his previous 
fine performance of the Dusky Moor, but 
with Carlo Morelli as Iago. Elisabeth 
Rethberg was once more Desdemona, 
Thelma Votipka, Emilia, and Alessio De 
Paolis as Cassio. The remainder of the 
cast included Giordano Paltrinieri, Nicola 
Moscona, George Cehanovsky and Wilfred 
Engelman. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

N. 


‘Orfeo’ Begins 11th Week 

The eleventh week of the opera season 
was inaugurated on Feb. 5 with the third 
performance of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’. Kerstin 
Thorborg repeated her admirable portrayal 
of the titular character and Jarmila No- 
votna was again an appealing Euridice. 
both in voice and appearance. Marita 
Farel sang the role of Amore and Anna- 
mary Dickey that of the Blessed Shade. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted. x. 


De Luca Returns, Novotna Heard in 
‘Traviata’ 

The repetition of Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ on 
Feb. 17 was distinguished by the return of 
Giuseppe De Luca to the company after 
an absence of four full seasons and by the 
first disclosure in these surroundings of the 
Violetta of Jarmila Novotna. The per- 
formance was a singularly beautiful and 
moving one. 

Miss Novotna on this occasion proved 
herself an exceptional singing actress. Her 
Violetta was good looking, gracefil and 
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Wide World 
Giuseppe De Luca, Who 
Returned as Germont 


easy on the stage. There was the same 
dramatic conviction in the frivolity of the 
portrayal in the first act that there was 
in sacrifice of the second act and the 
tragedy thereafter. Though more notable 
voices have been heard in the part, Miss 
Novotna used her serviceable soprano with 
skill and intelligence. The bravura of 
‘Sempre libera’, is not of jeweled brilliance, 
was clean and it was musical, There was 
character as there was pathos in her sing- 
ing of ‘Dite alla giovane’, ‘Addio del pas- 
sato’, and Violetta’s part of the third act 
finale. 

Mr. De Luca was tendered an ovation 
when he first appeared on the stage. The 
veteran baritone’s voice was charged with 
unusual emotion, though he sang watchfully 
and much in the half voice. If the years 
have taken some toll of the organ, they 
have only mellowed the style. As always, 
his legato was to be admired and he 
rounded out the first stanza of the ‘Di 
Provenza’ air with a pianissimo of beauti- 
ful quality. 

Alfredo was passionately sung by 
Charles Kullman, who was again a likably 
youthful figure. Ettore Panizza conducted. 
The evening was one of repeated demon- 
strations for the chief singers. 


Leonard Warren Sings Barnaba 
in Third ‘La Gioconda’ 


The third ‘La Gioconda’ of the season on 
the evening of Feb. 8 gave Leonard Warren 
his first role of first importance, he being 
the Barnaba of the occasion. Zinka Mi- 
lanoy repeated her good work in the title- 
role and Bruna Castagna sang Laura. 





Wide World Studio 


Marjorie Lawrence 


as Sieglinde 


Frederick Jagel was Enzo; Anna Kaskas, 
La Cieca; Virgilio Lazzari, Alvise, and 
Messrs. Engelman, D’Angelo and Paltri- 
nieri assumed the small roles. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. Mr. Warren made a 
good impression by his singing of Barnaba’s 
music, although the role is one of opera’s 
least interesting ones and some of the 
Metropolitan’s greatest artists of the past 
have failed to make it score. Mr. Jagel 
sang his ‘Cielo e Mar’ well and received 
the customary applause. 


Licia Albanese Makes Debut in First 
‘Butterfly’ 


Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ returned to 
the active list at the Metropolitan on Feb. 
9 and brought with it the debut of Licia 
Albanese, an Italian soprano who has been 
heard widely in her own country, and in 
London, Paris and other European capi- 


tals. The cast: 
Cio-Cio-San ..............-.....Licia Albanese 
Efe Suk Line a Vekreteseeta Lucielle Browning 
MOte PIMOPtOR . i osc ck cccccser Maxine Stellman 
ie eet NR Ss ues ole tinee’ Charles Kullman 
oi bia bins hasnt sewhee Richard Bonelli 
ND aime eke et us chets shamed Alessio De Paolis 
INS «63 5 gos dudes aves George Cehanovsky 


The Uncle-Priest.............. Norman Cordon 
The Imperial Commissary..Wilfred Engelman 
Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


Miss Albanese, who comes from Bari 
and would appear to be in the later twen- 
ties, has behind her a record of about seven 
years of operatic activity. Italian in type, 
she inclines to the plump, but is graceful 
and comely on the stage. Her voice, too, 
is Italian. It is of good quality and with- 
out an excess of vibrato. The high tones 
are ample in volume and resonance, The 
impersonation was one of much small de- 





Alexander Kipnis in a Petulant Moment as Baron Ochs in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
His First Assumption of the Role at the Metropolitan 


Helen Traubel, as Elisabeth, 
Which She Sang for the 
First Time at the Opera 





of Metropolitan 





Licia Albanese, as Cio-Cio-San, the 
Role of Her Debut 
tail. The child-like was stressed with 


more than customary persistence. But her 
singing was of dramatic weight where the 
music demanded. 

With the new Butterfly was introduced a 
new “Trouble”. The program did not list 
Cio-Cio-San’s child, but the name of the 
tiny actress was Barbara de Silvia and her 
age 5. She took a solo curtain bow. 

Mr. Kullman’s Pinkerton was a credible 
naval lieutenant and in most respects well 
sung. Mr. Bonelli, playing Sharpless in 
an everyday business suit, read Pinkerton’s 
letter melodiously and upheld his part in 
the last-act trio. Lucielle Browning was 
praiseworthy as Suzuki and a good word 
can be said of each of the others. This was 
the first performance of ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ in the house since the Spring of 1938. 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ Given as Benefit 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ had a special per- 
formance on the afternoon of Feb. 9, for 
the benefit of the Smith College Club. A 
capacity audience attended. The cast in- 
cluded Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Mel- 
chior in the title-roles, Karin Branzell as 
Brangane, Herbert Janssen as Kurvenal, 
and Emanuel List as King Marke. Others 
in the cast were George Cahanovsky, Karl 
Laufkoetter, Douglas Beattie and Anthony 
Marlowe. Erich Leinsdorf conducted. 


A Matinee ‘Bohéme’ 


A capacity audience heard ‘La Bohéme’ 
at th matinee on Feb. 10, the occasion be- 
ing notable for the second appearance this 
season of Giuseppe De Luca in the role of 
Marcello. Bidu Sayao sang Mimi, Anna- 
mary Dickey, Musetta; Armand Tokatyan, 
Rodolfo, and Ezio Pinza as Colline. The 
lessr roles were capable filled by George 
Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo and Lodovoco 
Oliviero. Gennaro Papi conducted. N. 


Kipnis Sings Baron Ochs for First Time 


A lustrous addition to the usual cast of 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’, Alexander Kipnis 
made his first appearance in New York as 
Baron Ochs at the performance on the 
evening of Feb. 10. The bass won a well- 
deserved ovation for his portrayal, which 
was a masterpiece of humor and character. 
Always remembering that the Baron, 
though fallen into the ways of lechery, re- 
mained an aristocrat, Mr. Kipnis conveyed 
his effects through the abundant use of 
subtle facial expressions, as well as the 
usual number of gestures, which escaped 
clowning or burlesque by a wide margin 
and yet rounded out the character in all 
of its implications. It was a memorable 
impersonation. His voice, too, was one of 
the pleasurable experiences of the evening. 

The inimitable Marschallin of Lotte Leh- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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‘Marriage of Figaro’ Revived at Metropolitan 





CAST OF REVIVAL 


Count Almaviva..........++-+:: John Brownlee 
Countess Almaviva .......Elisabeth Rethberg 
CM ck. obese nts ete suaseees eds Bidu Sayao 
EN cli ands ce'ngeescegeestauene Ezio Pinza 
=) ss cecatpcewnedea deer Risé Stevens 
SS ORT en Irra Petina 
Basilio. .................-2.-.-Alessio De Paolis 
ee Se ee Giordano Paltrinieri 
PC owebe clones sedustbebeh ee Virgilio Lazzari 
PT iti wis Se enpehee eksaeee Louis D’Angelo 
ee ce ee hawen Marita Farell 
Peasant Girls..........s0s> Lucielle Browning, 


Maxine Stellman 
Conductor, Ettore Panizza 
Stage director, Herbert Graf 
Chorus master, Fausto Cleva 
Incidental dances by Mecnna Montes, Lillian 
Moore, George Chaffee, Vonn Irkust and the 
Corps de Ballet 











(Continued from page 3) 
demonstrative reception that awaited it 
at this revival. The performance, to 
put it bluntly, was not one to gratify 
the devout Mozartean, to whom ‘Figaro’ 
is sacred soil, and who approaches every 
new performance shaking in his shoes 
in fear of what singers, conductors and 
stage directors may do to misrepresent 
it. Yet here was a capacity audience, 
the members of which—standees not ex- 
cepted—seemed to be having the time 
of their lives at an opera too often 
looked upon as a morsel for scholars 
and epicures. 

It would be vastly heartening to be 
able to attribute the successive demon- 
strations of applause at the perform- 
ance of Feb. 20 to some new and pro- 
digiously increased love for Mozart on 
the part of those who in the past have 
unblushingly preferred Verdi, Gounod, 
Leoncavallo and Puccini. But other 
considerations may have to be disposed 
of first. One such consideration was 
the broadening of the character of the 
performance. No opportunity to court 
laughter would appear to have been 
overlooked. All too frequently, the ac- 
cent was on buffoonery and gaudy stage 
attire, with an admixture of a kind of 
stylization that implies a deeper obeis- 
ance to Commedia dell’arte than it does 
to either Da Ponte or Mozart. 


Music Not Prime Consideration 


It is not too much to say that one 
thinks last of Mozart’s music in attempt- 
ing to evaluate this performance, 
though here and there was some really 
admirable singing. It is the stage direc- 
tion of Herbert Graf—together with the 
scenery of Jonel Jorgelescu and the cos- 
tumes of Ladislaus Czettel—that pre- 
empts attention. Mr. Graf is said to 
have gone back to Beaumarchais’s com- 
edy for the details of the action. But 
surely the slapstick of the 1940 version 
was not to be charged to Beaumarchais, 
irrespective of the circumstance that it 
was Mozart’s opera, not the Beaumar- 
chais play, that was on the boards. 

Two of the Jorgelescu sets were at- 
tractive and in the spirit of the opera: 
that which served as the first scene of 
Act III, and was made up entirely of 
curtains; and that of Act IV, the Gar- 
den of the Castle, a genuinely beautiful 
scene. The others suffered from a de- 
vice used throughout in the quest of 
intimacy—a series of steps at the front 
of the stage—and a general garishness 
of tone which conformed to the carni- 
val-like costuming. The second scene 
of Act III was effective in a thoroughly 
un-Mozartean way, suggesting that the 
painter as well as the director had gone 
not to Beaumarchais but to Hollywood. 

There was much awkward movement 


due to the steps, though these were 
sometimes convenient for the stage per- 
sonages to sit upon. Figaro at one point 
descended them to place one foot on the 
prompter’s box. They did not, in fact, 
result in any increase of intimacy. In- 
stead, much of the singing seemed to 
come from further back on the stage 
than usual, emerging as if from a cur- 
tained-off box. The result was a cer- 
tain muffling of the voices. The orches- 
tra was inadequately heard. The con- 
ductor, Ettore Panizza, seemed to be 
much more intent on guiding the singers 
than on drawing from his instrumental 
ensemble the symphonic beauties of the 
score. Perhaps if the floor of the pit had 
been raised, as was done for ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’ some years ago, there would have 
been less of a faint and colorless mere 
accompaniment and more of the ser- 
aphic intertwining of the instruments 
that is one of the miracles of this glow- 
ing partitur. Due to one cause or an- 
other, the playing was _ characterless 
and dull. The tempi of the first act 
were slow; later there was a more suit- 
able animation, always, however, in a 
subdued key. 

















Photos by Wide World Studio 


A Glimpse of the Revival, Showing the Steps Leading to the Raised Stage and the Curtains 
Which Frame the Sets 


Ezio Pinza’s Figaro was a_ robust 
one in voice and person, generally well 
sung and otherwise praiseworthy when 
it was noi drawn into the general trend 
toward slapstick. Both he and John 
Brownlee, who sang the Count, treated 
the recitative with unction and _ skill. 
Elisabeth Rethberg, absurdly costumed, 
had the style for both ‘Porgi Amor’ and 
‘Dove Sono’, if not always the ease of 
breath or the accuracy of pitch. Risé 
Stevens’s Cherubino possessed an 
abundance of charm and her solos were 
appealingly sung, though it is possible 
to prefer a brighter voice in this music 
and a slighter figure in the part. Bidu 
Sayao’s Susanna lacked sparkle, but 
she sang ‘Deh vieni non tardar’ with 
pretty tone. The latter duet, taken 
rather fast, also was well sung. Mar- 
cellina, Basilio, Bartolo, Antonio and 


Don Curzio were broadly farcical in the 
hands of Irra Petina, Alessio de Paolis, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Louis D’Angelo and 
Giodano Paltrinieri, respectively. Mar- 
ita Farell as Barbarina and Lucielle 
Browning and Maxine Stellman as the 
two peasant girls, sang pleasantly. The 
chorus and the ballet met acceptably 
their none too arduous tasks. 





New Bedford Hears Cleveland 
Orchestra 
New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 20.—The 
Civic Music Association presented the 
Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by 


Artur Rodzinski, in the New Bedford 
High School Auditorium on Feb. 8. 
The program included works by Mo- 
zart, Franck, Wagner and Weinberger. 


Above, Left to Right: 
Susanna, Bidu Sayao; 
the Countess, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg; the 
Count, John Brownlee; 
Figaro, Ezio  Pinza. 
At the Left, Below: 
Cherubino, Risé 


Stevens 





Leinsdorf Conducts 
His First ‘Ring’ Cycle 


Flagstad Provides Peak by 
Superb Singing of Third 
Briinnhilde — Marjorie Law- 
rence Heard as Sieglinde— 
Melchior, Schorr, Thorborg 
and Others in Familiar Roles 
—A Star Mime 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


‘THOUGH it presented a few changes 
of cast, none of them in dominating 
roles, the season’s afternoon ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen’ at the Metropolitan differed 
from its immediate predecessors chiefly 
in the musical direction. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted all four performances—the 
Metropolitan still has but one Wagner 
leader. This was his first complete 
‘Ring’, though he had conducted sepa- 
rate performances of the works of the 
tetralogy previously. 

Inevitably there was much that was 
tentative or undeveloped in the realiza- 
tion of the orchestral splendors of the 
four music dramas. A young conductor 
does not “mellow” overnight, nor in his 
first, second or third season. The bite 
and thrust of Artur Bodanzky’s conduct- 
ing—even when there was reason to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MUSIC IN PRAGUE RETAINS COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER 





Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ Re-staged with 
Talich as Conductor, Krasova, 
Tauberova and Jiraskova in 
Principal Roles — Provisional 
Theatre Gives ‘Turandot’ 


By H. H. StTucKENSCHMIDT 


PRAGUE, Feb. 1. 


HE musical life of the Czech 
capital still maintains its cosmo- 
politan character. To be sure, 
French works are now somewhat less in 
favor than during the past years, but 
the stressing of national culture, both in 
opera and concert, does not exclude 
mixed programs which contain Italian, 
Russian, French and—last but not least 
—German works. It may be mentioned 
as a curiosity that the repertory of 
Prague’s dramatic stages includes con- 
temporary French and English authors 
like Raynal and Somerset Maugham, as 
well as German ones, like Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Richard Billinger. 
The most significant event in opera 
was the new staging of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’. 
It was presented in the usual manner 
on the basis of the second (French) 
version of 1774; the title part was sung 
by a contralto. The new translation is 
by Vitézslavy Nezval, a Czech author, 
The mise-en-scéne was a hypermodern 
experiment in which the  regisseur, 
Karel Dostal, joined with that very 
gifted painter, Frantisek Muzika, to 
whom we owe so many interesting opera 
settings. Their attempt, however, lacked 
stylistic authority. The Orfeo drama 
is timeless, and may be joined to almost 
any stylistic purpose and during the 
twenties we saw very exciting perform- 
ances of Greek dramas in neo-classic 
settings, but the time of this post-war 
classicism, with its brand-new broken 
columns, seems past; even Giorgio de 
Chirico’s best pictures would not recon- 
cile us to a dramatic setting in which 
Gluck’s music becomes an anachron- 
ism. The anti-naturalistic idea of 
Muzikas décor is obvious and has to be 
respected; but in connection with Gluck 
and a certain Eighteenth Century 
naturalism we cannot accept it. In 
Dostal’s staging, on the other hand, the 
love scenes between Orfeo and Eury- 
dice are ecstatic histrionic studies. 
Neither naturalistic nor classicist, they 
follow a decidedly romantic conception 
of the drama. 


Choreography Is Impressive 


In strict contrast to both painter and 
regisseur the maitre de ballet, Joe Jen- 
cik, has built up his choreography, so 
that the dance scenes of the furies, and 
blessed spirits in Elysium, are a mo- 
mentous part of the drama. Jencik has 
recognized their importance; the 
rhythm of the bodies in the Hades scene 
and the calm of Elysium were impres- 
sive and of high artistic quality. 

Musically the performance was al- 
most perfect. Vaclav: Talich had done 
weeks of hard work with singers, chorus 
and orchestra. He conducted the opera 
without interruption “as a _ continual 
hymn of all-overwhelming love”. Talich 
has a clear conception of Gluck’s music 
as essentially dramatic andof deep feeling. 
Thearias,the ensembles and thechoruses 
are decidedly to the foreground of this 
exciting performance. Even in the bal- 
lets, the overtures and interludes, the 
music seems but a connection between 
two dramatical points. The work was 
conducted with that artistic intensity we 
admire in Talich. The highlights were 





Disteninger 
Jarmila Ksirova, Who Sang in 
‘Madama Butterfly’ 


the ballet of the furies and the dance of 
the blessed spirits, which Talich con- 
ducts even faster than Toscanini. 

Orfeo was sung by Marta Krasova, 
who with her gorgeous and expressive 
voice, achieved marvelous nuances in 
the ‘Che fard’ aria. Maria Tauberova 
has the lightness of voice and a suffi- 
ciently high register for Eurydice; 
hers was an excellent performance. As 
Amor, Milada Jiraskova revealed a 
clear, charming soprano. Among the 
dancers, Maria Halenéakova had a spe- 
cial success. The premiere was attended 
and heartily acclaimed by President Dr. 
Hacha and many members of the Czech 
government, 

The opera in the Provisional Theater 
continued its activities with a new stag- 
ing of Puccini’s ‘Turandot.’ The exoti- 
cally splendid settings were by J. M. 
Gottlieb; curtains and costumes were 
a riot of bizarre Chinese colors and or- 
naments. The seocnd scene is a real 
show, and the third one takes place be- 
fore a marvellous background of islands, 
bridges and the sea. Zdenék Knittl’s 
scenic direction is adapted to this gor- 
geous style. Excellent work was done 
by Zdenék Chalabala, the conductor, for 
orchestra and chorus followed his beat 
assiduously. 


Zikova Sings Title Role 


Zdenka Zikova, a rare guest on the 
Czech stage, sang and acted the title 
part; with her dramatic soprano voice 
voice and her skilful acting she makes 
of the riddle scene a climax to the eve- 
ning. Richard Kubla sang the prince 
Kalaf musically. A terzetto in delicate 
chamber style was formed by Jan Kon- 
stantin, Jaroslav Gleich and Oldfich 
Kova? as Ping, Pang and Pong. Mila 
Koéova, singing as Lju, frequently suf- 
fered from too low intonation. 

The next work was Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera’. It combined under the musi- 
cal direction of Jozka Charvat, some of 
the most celebrated voices of the National 
Opera. One of the best achievements was 
Maria Tauberova’s page, sung with sov- 
ereign facility in the coloraturas. Equally 
beautiful, if not always as Verdi-like in 
style, was Martha Krasova’s  Ulrica. 
Jaroslay Gleich, with his somewhat nasal 
but very lightly handled tenor, sang Ric- 
cardo. Amelia was performed by Marie 
Podvalova, who recently had won the 
Czech State’s prize for her singing of 
Smetana’s ‘Libusse’. This young soprano 
has one of the most personal and volumin- 
ous voices of the new Czech generation, 
but in the higher registers her voice should 
be used sparingly. 


In Eugen d’Albert’s ‘Tiefland’, we ad- 
mired as Pedro Josef Vojta, who revealed 
technically and musically, strong capabili- 
ties. His partner was Zdenék Otava as a 
very good Sebastiano; Marie Sponarova 
lacked vocal clearness and beauty of voice 
in the high tones, as Martha. Marie 
sudikova was a charming Nuri. 





Milan Zuna, Who Conducted 
‘Madama Butterfly’ 


A tremendous success was won by Jar- 
mila KSirova as Cio-Cio-San in the newly 
staged ‘Madama Butterfly’ performance. 
This small, beautiful and energetic per- 
son, vocally by no means a giant, but pos- 
sessing a captivating ability to realize 
consummate details, gave a new and 
personal conception of the role. Her upper 
tones are marvellously birdlike; the D Flat 
in the initial scene had a rare lightness and 
beauty and the G Flat Aria, the duets with 
Pinkerton, and the scene with Sharpless, 
this writer has rarely heard better sung. 
The performance was delicately conducted 
by Milan Zuna; Richard Kubla as Pinker- 
ton shared the great success with his 
charming partner. 

The eightieth birthday of Josef Bohu- 
slay Foerster was celebrated by a revival 
of his opera ‘Eva’. The work, rich in 
lyrical moments, but not exactly dramatic 
in effect, was written in 1897, It repre- 
sents a mixture of poetic naturalism and 
post-Wagnerian lyricism. Talich con- 
ducted, and some days after the premiere 
honored the old composer by a brilliant 
performance of his ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
suite at the Philharmonic concerts. The 
evening was concluded with a masterly 
performance of Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. As usual, the Moravian Teachers’ 
Choir gave two Christmas concerts of all- 
Czech programs, including works by Sme- 
tana, Janacéek, Axman, etc. Jan Kubelik 
has continued his series of jubilee concerts, 
presenting a program of the most difficult 
violin pieces. His son, Rafael, conducted 
the Philharmony. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony was conducted by K. B. Jirak with 
the wonderful Choir of the Prague Sing- 
ers’ Association. 

On the German side there was a series 
of concerts by the Sudetendeutsche Phil- 
harmonic under its conductor, Dr. Otto 
Wartisch, formerly of Gotha. As soloist 
at these concerts, which take place in the 
Standetheater, Walter Gieseking had a 
tremendous success when he played Mo- 
zart’s D Minor Concerto. Other soloists 
were Gertrude Pitzinger, who sang with 
her intelligent sense of style, Wagner’s 
‘Wesendonck’ songs, and Rosl Schmid, 
young pianist from Munich, who showed 
in Mozart’s A Major Concerto, a clear 
technique and fine touch. As novelties we 
heard in these concerts Karl Holler’s 
‘Hymnen’, Hans Pfitzner’s calm and lyrical 
concerto for violin and ’cello, and a con- 


Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera, 
d’Albert’s ‘Tiefland,’ Revival 
of Foerster’s ‘Eva’ and Per- 
formance of ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ Create Wide Interest 


certo for string instruments (including 
piano and harp) by Otto Wartisch; charm- 
ing Gebrauchsmusik of decidedly Han- 
delian craft. 


Berlin Chamber Orchestra Heard 


Hans von Benda had a very great suc- 
cess with his Berlin Chamber Orchestra. 
This ensemble is combined of the best 
string and wind players of Germany’s or- 
chestras and Benda has developed into a 
brilliant musician, with a penchant for 
Baroque and classical music. The climax 
of the evening was a performance of Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony. The effect was 
so great that the orchestra will pay another 
visit to Prague in the German Verein fiir 
Kammermusik and on the next day—since 
Benda is of Czech extraction—in a Czech 
club. 

At a concert of the Nordic Society, con- 
ducted by Wartisch, we heard Carl Niel- 
sen’s Fourth Symphony, in one movement, 
an ecstatic work of very intricate form, 
written in 1917 under the symbolic title 
‘The Inextinguishable’. The soloist was 
Sven Nilsson from the Dresden Opera, a 
splendid bass who sang with great success 
‘Sarastro’ arias from Mozart's ‘Die Zau- 
berflote’ and Swedish songs by Emil Sjo- 
gren and Wilhelm Petersen-Berger. As 
guest of the Sudetendeutsche Philharmony, 
Robert Heger, well known German con- 
ductor and composer, led a program of 
Baroque concertos, beginning with J. S. 
Bach’s Fourth ‘Brandenburg’, concluding 
with Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G 
Minor. Eugen Kalix, Prague pianist of 
Hungarian extraction, played skilfully and 
with taste, Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat. 

Luigi Silva, Italian ’cellist, had a great 
evening in the Verein fiir Kammermusik 
and played brilliantly Boccherini’s A Major 
Sonata, accompanied by Franz Langer. 
His program was concluded by an ar- 
rangement of his own of Casella’s ‘Sicilian 
Dance’ from ‘La Giara’. Langer proved 
his fine pianistic qualities in Schumann's 
‘Symphonic Studies’. Recitals were given 
by Georg Kulenkampff and VaSa Piihoda. 

After the dissolution of Prague’s German 
choral associations a new group was formed 
in the Deutsche Singemeinschaft. As its 
conductor was engaged Franz Storch, a 
skilful expert from Rodenbach. 

The German Theater, still without an 
operatic ensemble, presented an amusing 
farce, ‘The Journey to Paris’. The story 
deals with a small Austrian theater in the 
‘eighties which wants to perform Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ but cannot pay the fees. Thus 
the conductor and the dramaturgist are 
sent to Paris to listen to performances of 
the opera and write it down for their own 
use. They do not get any further than 
Stuttgart and return with an opera con- 
taining all kinds of pieces just played on 
German stages, ‘Carmen’ as well as “The 
Trumpeter of Sackingen’. This comedy 
was charmingly accompanied by music of 
R. M. Mandée, young Prague composer, 
who made a compendium of the music of 
the ’eighties for two pianos. 





Max Liebl Returns to America 


PRAGUE, Feb. 1.—Max Liebl, until 
1938 director of the German Theatre in 
Prague, is returning to New York, 
where he played in the Irving Place 
Theatre from 1906 to 1908, where Hein- 
rich Conried was then director. Mr. 
Liebl became assistant stage director at 
the Metropolitan Opera. Later he was 
stage director in Cologne and elsewhere. 
To America he will bring the transla- 
tion rights for several Czech operas, 
including works of Dvorak. Janaéek, 
Jeremias and Vomatka. a. 3S. 3. 




















Dear Musical America: 


It’s not every musician who can make 
a genuinely interesting speech. But 
conductors seem to have a bit of an edge 
over their confréres in this respect— 
perhaps from practice in rehearsals. 
You will remember that I had a few 
words to say about Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s wit and bonhommie as a host 
in a recent issue. Now I want to call 
your attention to another gentleman of 
the baton who, rather surprisingly, 
turns out to be a spell-binder with the 
spoken word. I say surprisingly because 
Serge Koussevitzky hasn’t been familiar 
all his life with ze Engleesh as she 
is spoke, and he still brings out a 
quaintly-turned phrase and an accent an 
inch thick which reveals beyond doubt 
his Russian origin. Yes, the distin- 
guished conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony is the gentleman in question, and 
the occasion for his speech-making was 
a dinner given to honor him by the Bee- 
thoven Association recently. 

You might think that the above-men- 
tioned foreign-isms would detract from 
a good speech, but for an American audi- 
ence this apparently isn’t so. Another 
gentleman has already discovered this 
fact, for whenever Georges Barrére 
rises to utter a few words, the Gal- 
licisms fly thick and fast. I mention the 
flutist in this connection because he pre- 
sided at the association dinner, and, 
between him and Koussevitzky, the ban- 
queters had a fine opportunity to test 
their hearing. 

Not only is it what Koussevitzky 
says—in this case it was a gentle but 
firm encouragement to American com- 
posers, his deeds in that line being the 
reason for the dinner—but it is the man- 
ner in which he says it that makes him 
such a charming speaker. It is impossi- 
ble to reproduce his accent or even his 
language without a stenographer’s note- 
book, but my enthusiastic imp who heard 
the proceedings says that the conductor’s 
expressive face, with its high coloring 
against the grey hair, and the radiant 
smile and twinkle in the eyes, held his 
audience in rapt attention. 


I want to pass on two of the little 
stories which Koussevitzky told to prove 
a couple of points. Somehow or other, 
probably prompted by certain rather 
caustic remarks from Deems Taylor, the 
toastmaster, the conductor was moved 
to criticize composers who turn critics. 

“Ven composers become critics, zey 
are ze very most worst critics” is what 
my imp remembered it sounded like. 
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And he told this story as an illustration 
(our own language from here on). 

“Debussy came to visit me one time”, 
he said. “I had a little bird that was 
very clever about singing a whole line 
of melody, and Debussy spent most of 
his time with the bird, trying to teach 
it one of his own melodies. One day he 
succeeded. And he was very proud. I 
told him that one of our Russian com- 
posers had failed to teach the bird one 
of his tunes. And Debussy said: 

“*But that was not such good music 
as mine!’” 

Earlier in the speech, Koussevitzky 
resorted to a little by-play which the 
audience found enchanting. He said 
that by the name and nature of the as- 
sociation, the spirit of Beethoven should 
be hovering “just up there somewhere” 
and that he would talk to him. He 
cupped his hand behind his ear, pre- 
tended to listen a moment, and called, 
“Yes, Ludwig, I vill tell zem”, and then 
turned to take the audience into his con- 
fidence. 

“Beethoven says to tell the American 
composers not to worry so much”, he 
twinkled. “He says that when his 
‘Eroica’ Symphony was first played, the 
critics all called it a dull bad work 
and now it is famous”! 


* * *” 


In your big Special Issue is an article 
by an authority on such matters which 
takes stage directors to task for doing 
precisely what Wagner did not want 
them to do. Not for a fortune would | 
dispute anything in that article. But to 
my mind it does not go far enough, be- 
cause it leaves uncastigated one of the 
really insupportable violations of the 
plain meaning of a Wagner text. Just 
take down your libretto of ‘Lohengrin’ 
and turn to Act 1, Scene 2. Says Tel- 
ramund to the King: “Dost think of my 
services; how I beat the doughty Dane 
in battle?” 

Forthwith it is the doughty Dane, 
otherwise Lauritz Melchior, who belts 
Telramund on the tin hat and stretches 
him full length upon the stage. Why 
does the Metropolitan permit this con- 
tradiction? Either Melchior should 
cease to be a Dane, or Telramund should 
win the battle. Perhaps it would be 
enough to have the King sneer broadly 
at Telramund as if to say: “Just you 
wait and see”. 

* * + 


Do music critics ever look at their 
correspondence? Some irate friends of 
mine insist that the daily paper review- 
ers throw their mail into their waste 
baskets unopened, thus qualifying as the 
most unsocial churls on record. But on 
the strength of a three-cornered con- 
versation of reviewers overheard by one 
of my imps last week I can vouch for 
their ability to spin yarns about what 
the postman brings them. And I strong- 
ly suspect that if some writers to music 
editors and critics heard the comment 
their profound or peppery communica- 
tions inspired, the next letter would go 
to mother, wifie, the family physician 
or the Carnegie Foundation instead of 
to these same newspaper gentry. 

But why don’t the critics answer let- 
ters? The reply to that question is that 
most of them have no secretaries and 
if they attempted to type out answers 
to all the letters that pile in on them 
they would not be able to do their regu- 
lar jobs. And here’s a tip. Don’t ex- 
pect reviewers to hear budding artists 
privately. They are concerned with the 
finished product in the recital halls and 
above all things they dodge auditions 
as they would flee the plague. 

But now and then a reviewer cher- 
ishes a letter, and not necessarily one 


in which the correspondent says he is 
a great critic because he wrote pre- 
cisely what the correspondent thought. 
At the three-cornered session I have 
mentioned, one of the reviewers pro- 
duced a childish scrawl that came to 
him as the result of a recent perform- 
ance of ‘Madama Butterfly’ at the 
Metropolitan. It seems that he had 
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or any contemporary species of homo 
sapiens might have possessed is slightly 
hypothetical, no authentic copies in nota- 
tion having been found either in the 
Gobi desert or the Bad Lands of the 
Dakotas. 

And, so far as I know, no modern 
composer has written any dinosaur 
music—-that is, intentionally; though 
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"Now, if it was me, I'd get a harp in the first place." 


taken the trouble to find out the name 
of the little girl who was the new 
“Trouble”—Cio-Cio-San’s infant—and 
had used it in his review, saying that 
little Miss Barbara De Silvia had taken 
a solo curtain call in a way that augured 
well for her operatic future. Whereupon 
the charming little blond, whose age is 
given as five, sat down and wrote this 
pretty and courtly message: 














Of course it isn’t proper for critics 
to be on terms of intimate friendship 
with artists. But perhaps when Miss 
De Silvia is at the very peak of her 
fame and the reviewer in question is a 
very old man they can get together and 
compare notes about their early cor- 
respondence. 


..@:«® 


And are you all set to attend one of 
those “free illustrative programs of 
music” at the American Museum of 
Natural History, to be held in the Hall 
of Crustaceous Reptiles? For a long 
time poets have dallied with the notion 
of “the music of the stars”. Now the 
scientists are going in for the music of 
the dinosaurs. Of course, as they hasten 
to explain, it must be recognized that 
since the dinosaurs became extinct some 
60,000,000 years ago, such music as they 


Saint-Saens in his “Carnival of the 
Animals” has a piece called “Fossils” 
that includes one of his own tunes and 
another by Rossini; also a piece called 
“Pianists”. The Museum, to supply this 
lack, has taken “Jabberwocky” from 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking- 
Glass” suite, Sibelius’s “Swan of Tuo- 
nela” and—I’ll leave it to you to say 
why — “Home on the Range”, “At 
Dawning’’, “Yesterthoughts” and 
“When I Am Laid in Earth”, along 
with various other songs and sympho- 
nies. I strongly suspect that somebody 
at the Museum has a Jurassic or at least 
a Protoceratops sense of humor. 


*x* * * 


Now that Vladimir Horowitz is with 
us again, after an absence of more than 
four and a half years, to astound us 
once more with his prodigious tech- 
nique, I really must pass on to you a 
pretty little story that I first heard sev- 
eral months ago. You may remember 
the celebrated Mr. Horowitz played last 
summer abroad under the baton of his 
also well-known father-in-law, Arturo 
Toscanini. Without checking back to 
find out what he played, we can assume 
that it was some concerto or other. The 
point is that the little girl who is Horo- 
witz’s daughter and Toscanini’s grand- 
daughter was taken to hear the per- 
formance. Later she was asked what 
she thought about it. She was very 
frank in her reply, which ran something 
like this: 

“Oh, grandpa was all right, but papa 
acted lazy. He just sat there and didn’t 
do anything sometimes while grandpa 
was working hard”. 

And thus do our progeny find us out, 
moralizes your 


—— 
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ORCHESTRAS: Numerous Soloists Lend interest to Concerts 


were the rule rather than 
the exception on recent orchestral 
programs. Mishel Piastro, concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, was soloist under John Bar- 
birolli in the Brahms Violin Concerto. 
Alexander Brailowsky followed in the 
list of recent soloists with the orches- 
tra, playing Chopin’s E Minor Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Barbirolli had Robert 
Virovai as soloist in Mendelssohn’s Vio- 
lin Concerto and Ania Dorfmann in 
Beethoven’s C Major Piano Concerto. 
Vladimir Horowitz played Rachmani- 
noff’s Third Piano Concerto with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony the following 
week. Artur Rodzinski and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra visited New York. Artur 
Rubinstein played Chopin’s F Minor 
Piano Concerto with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormanly. The 
WPA Brahms-Sibelius series continued 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, with 
Adolf Busch playing the Brahms Violin 
Concerto at one concert and Mishel 
Piastro and Joseph Schuster as soloists 
in the Double Concerto at another when 
George Sebastian conducted. Bruno 
Walter conducted the NBC Symphony. 
Rudolf Serkin was soloist with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association in Mo- 
zart’s E Flat Piano Concerto (K. 271) 
and MacDowell’s Second Concerto. 


OLOISTS 





Piastro Soloist with Philharmonic 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Assisting art- 
ist: Mishel Piastro, violinist. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 1, evening: 

Fuga Ricercata from ‘Das musikalische 

Opfer’, transcribed by Howard Ferguson 
Bach 

Concerto in D Major for Violin and Or- 
SA GATED ” cdecuccesdnnsnsiessest Brahms 
‘Classical Symphony’, Op. 25 . Prokofieff 

Overture, ‘Cockaigne’ (‘In London Town’), 


RUE Ae Uae Saas was eee E aD Sh bets 59600 be Elgar 

The Ferguson orchestration of the six- 
voice fugue written by Bach at the behest 
of Frederick the Great on a subject impro- 
vised by that monarch, which forms the 
closing feature of the master’s ‘Musical 
Offering’, is a new addition to the Phil- 
harmonic’s repertoire. It was published 
and introduced in England last year and 
is so adroitly wrought as to present what 
Schweitzer has called “the most closely 
knit fugal web that ever issued from the 
hands of Bach” not only in richly sonor- 
ous orchestral colors but also with a 
sharpness of structural outline that inten- 
sifies the listener’s amazement at the work- 
manship involved in the fugue’s construc- 
tion, But even at that the orchestration 
cannot save the work from the reproach of 
being musically juiceless. It was played 
with admirably judicious tonal proportions 
and great clarity. 

Mr. Piastro, the orchestra’s concertmas- 
ter, making one of his semi-occasional ap- 
pearances as a soloist, offered a smooth, 
well-balanced and technically secure per- 
formance of the Brahms concerto. His 
tone was of the fine quality long familiar 
to the Society’s audiences and his musical 
intelligence and polished style stood him 
in good stead. The characteristic mood of 
the Adagio was not very convincingly cre- 
ated, however, nor were the treasurable 
beauties of the music elsewhere exhaust- 
ively communicated. The violinist was 
warmly applauded by the audience and his 
colleagues of the orchestra. 

The first and second movements of the 
Prokofieff symphony were invested with 
true classic charm and kept within an 
appropriate tonal framework; the gavotte, 
on the other hand, was heavy-focted, and 
in both it and the final movement the 
the strings were driven so hard as to lose 
all sensuous beauty. Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’ 
Overture, however, profited by the con- 
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Artur Rodzinski, Who Conducted the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Carnegie Hall 


March, the same program was repeated on 
the afternoon of Feb. 4. 


Cleveland Orchestra under Rodzinski 
Heard at Carnegie Hall 

Cleveland Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski, 

conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6, — 


Symphonic Suite, ‘Schéhérazade’, Op. 
Rimsky- Korsakoff 


in E Flat Major, Op. 82 


Symphony No. 5, 


Sibelius 
Rondo, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’, 
GA ices toute sent vaneececsss Richard Strauss 


The visit of the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
first it has made for concert purposes un- 
der its present conductor, proved an event 
of exceptional importance in the local mu- 
sic world, The large audience not only ex- 
perienced fresh stimulation in the indi- 
vidual readings of familiar works offered 
by a conductor of widely ranging imagina- 
tion, but also was given the opportunity 
to admire the well-integrated playing of 
an orchestral corps that he has moulded 
into an instrument sensitively responsive to 
an unusual degree. 

Mr. Rodzinski brought a refreshing ele- 
ment of personal reaction to the imagery 
embodied in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Schéhé- 





Alexander Brailowsky Played a Chopin 
Concerto with the Philharmonic 


exuberance and an _ exhilarating 


ductor’s 
picturesquely rowdy 
C 


performance of its 
music resulted. 


Brailowsky Is Soloist in Chopin 
Concerto 

New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist. Feb. 3, evening: 

Overture, ‘Beatrice and Benedict’...... Berlioz 

eee GR SS PERE, cit cdivdncsedentvess Zador 

Comperee. be DEMO. oie cissccccccoses Chopin 

Mr. Brailowsky 

Suite from ‘Le Coq d’Or’...Rimsky-Korsakoff 

The honors were the soloist’s. Mr. Brail- 
owsky has seldom done better by Chopin 
than in his playing of that composer’s E 
Minor piano concerto. His tone was warm 
and adroitly varied and there was much 
that was poetic in his treatment of the 
Chopin melodies. In passage work his 
technic was clean and bright. 

The orchestral part of the program was 
not eventful. The Berlioz overture and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite make substan- 
tially the same effect whether played a lit- 
tle better or a little less well. Though in- 
dustriously performed, Eugen Zador’s ten- 
year-old “novelty” was frankly a bore, not 
helped a bit by its forays into dissonance. 
Prefacing his programs, Mr. Barbirolli 
played the Funeral March from Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ in memory of the late Edwin T. 
Rice, member of the orchestra’s board of 
directors, 

With the 


exception of the Funeral 


Soloist 


Violinist, Was 
Barbirolli 


Robert Virovai, 
under John 


razade’ and succeeded in re-creating the 
moods with compelling effectiveness, giving 
lively play to the opulent colors that the 
score provides for. At the same time, 
there were some stretches of rhythmical 
stodginess and, also, a few minor defects 
in the mechanics of the performance. The 
same alertness to color possibilities later 
characterized the conductor’s approach to 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, of which an 
excitingly brilliant performance was given, 
not always of the utmost tonal polish, but 
at all times picturesquely suggestive of the 
subject matter. 

Unqualified praise is Mr. Rodzinski’s 
due for the eloquent and large-scale read- 
ing that he gave of Sibelius’s Fifth. With 
an authoritative grasp of the work in its 
entirety constantly in mind he steadily led 
his listeners from the crytic beginning on 
through the changing pastoral moods to 
an emotional climax of overwhelming so- 
norities. 


Bruno Walter Begins His Engagement 
with NBC Symphony 
NBC Symphony, Bruno Walter, conduc- 
tor, Studio 8-H, Radio City, Feb. 10, 
evening : 


Symphony in D Major (B. & H. No. 86) 
Haydn 


Symphony No. 4, in E Flat Major 
(‘Romantic’) Anton Bruckner 


Mr. Walter was warmly greeted by the 
large studio audience when he came for- 





Engagement 
with the NBC Symphony 


Bruno Walter Began His 


ward to begin his season of five weeks as 
the orchestra’s guest conductor. For the 
Haydn symphony he reduced the personnel 
to fifty players, and in the appropriate 
framework thus obtained he presented a 
performance captivatingly exuberant in the 
Allegros, almost Mozartean in the aristo- 
cratic dignity of the slow movement, and 
with a certain ruggedness that seemed 
peculiarly in place in the forthright and 
even aggressive minuet. 

When a Bruckner symphony is played as 
the ‘Romantic’ was played on this occasion 
under a conductor of authoritative under- 
standing and sympathy the name of the 
composer connotes an inspired creator in- 
stead of the bogeyman he is popularly con- 
sidered to be by the uninitiated. The work 
is overlong at best—it lasted a full hour, 
until, indeed, several minutes beyond the 
limit of the broadcasting period—but with 
Mr. Walter in command it seemed sur- 
prisingly compact structurally and even 
logical for the most part, and the listener 
became so absorbed in the truly romantic 
material as readily to forgive the length. 

The horns play a very prominent part 
in the instrumentation, keeping the imagi- 
nation close to wooded scenes, The horn 
motive with which the first movement 
opens sounds, as it were, the keynote of 
the general mood that is to prevail, and 
the hunters’ calls in the Scherzo are among 
the most intriguing effects employed. If 
the extended first movement is, on the 
whole, the meatiest of the four the suc- 
ceeding Andante is, nevertheless, of a pro- 
found beauty that gives it a special pre- 
eninence. With this reading Mr. Walter 
offered an example of really creative con- 
ducting. Small wonder that the musicians 
under his baton were inspired to outdo 
themselves ! 


Virovai Is Soloist with Philharmonic 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Assisting art- 


ist: Robert Virovai, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 8, nae il 
Divertimento No. 2, A Minor, Op. 


(Hungarian Folk Melodies) for String Bre’ 
epee oF he OF EP Pere ee Pee Leo Weiner 
(First Time in America) 

Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64, for Violin and 
Orchestra Mendelssohn 
‘A London Symphony’...... Vaughan Williams 

For the great majority of the audience 
the climactic interest of this concert was 
focussed in the appearance as soloist of 
the young Hungarian violinist whose debut 
here last season as a boy of seventeen 
caused so great a stir. The demonstration 
that followed his playing of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto could only be interpreted as 

(Continued on page 20) 


Secretary—Stenographer—Classical Pianist—Knowl- 
edge harmony, attractive, seeks good opportunity 
where both talents can be used to advantage. Hill- 
man, 140 West 7lst Street, Manhattan. 
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London Philharmonic Opens Fund Drive 





Beecham Appeals for Funds to 
Support Continued Existence 
of Orchestra — Gala Concert 
Planned as Benefit 


By Epwarp LOcKSPEISER 


LONDON, Feb. 13. 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM, at the 

last of the present series of concerts 
of the London Philharmonic, made a 
stirring appeal for funds to support the 
continued existence of England’s most 
popular orchestra. The famous conduc- 
tor, who was responsible for the forma- 
tion and training of the orchestra, is 
shortly going for a holiday abroad, but 
will return to conduct a series of con- 
certs in April. After this he plans to 
visit Australia and the United States, 
where he expects to deliver a series of 
radio talks. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, besides being 
an eminent conductor and probably the 
most outstanding figure in English mu- 
sic today, is also an eminent orator. In 
his speech he addressed his audience as 
“the élite of musical London”, and then 
interrupted the ensuing laughter by add- 
ing: “It is nothing to be very proud 
of”. In every country of the world but 
this, he proclaimed, there were perma- 
nent musical institutions. 

“There are permanent musical institu- 
tions here, of course, but they are not 
musical. I am not thinking of any par- 
ticular one. We have colleges and acade- 
mies, and we have very secular organ- 
izations like lunatic asylums, but we 
have no really musical institution sup- 
ported by the authorities. 

“In this country we have no musical 
institutions in the same position as the 
orchestras of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Francisco, and—ahem—Berlin, 
Vienna and other places.” 

In these towns there were orchestras, 
he went on, kept together in spite of 
accidents, difficulties, wars—or even 
peace—because they had large resources 
other than those derived by merely giv- 
ing service. And he quoted some fig- 
ures which will be interesting to re- 
produce here: “In New York for seven 
months’ work in a year they (presuma- 
bly the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony) receive 125,000 dollars; they 
are well supported in Philadelphia, they 
get a little less in Boston and about the 
same in Berlin.” In this country there 
was no public body nor private organ- 
ization to supply such funds. 

“This is the only country in the 
world”, Beecham declared, “where mu- 
sicians are not expected to live. Of 
course, composers and musicians have 
always starved, and as this is a senti- 
mental country we think the tradition 
should be continued.” 

The London Philharmonic is unique 
among the world’s orchestras for per- 
forming either in concert halls or at 
Covent Garden during eleven months 
in the year some four or five times a 
week. “No other orchestra in the world 
except this has played together and 
played first-class music all the year 
round without a great subsidy. They 
are not only second to none, but in 
some countries they are looked upon as 
the leading orchestra in the world. And 
they have not been allowed to play in 
theatres, music-halls, cafés—or even in 
the street.” 

A very considerable amount of 
money, added Sir Thomas, had been 
spent to keep the orchestra together, 
but that supply had come to an end. 
It was now its own provider, and there- 





fore was making a modest appeal for 
funds. 

“You here are the faithful,” he con- 
cluded, “I dare say some of you know 
some one who has some money. | don’t. 
I am not very clever at getting out of 
paying taxes. Some may be, and have 
a little money left over. For what you 
can give, the orchestra and I will be 
grateful.” 

Contributions have been coming in 
gradually, and a gala concert will 
shortly be given on behalf of the fund 
at which Sir Thomas Beecham will con- 
duct. In case there are American sup- 
porters of music desirous of helping 
the London Philharmonic in its present 
critical state, contributions may be sent 
to the orchestra’s offices, “Musical Cul- 
ture”, 295 Regent Street, London W. 1. 


A number of contributions have been 
received from unemployed men and also 
a surprisingly large number from sol- 
diers, both officers and men. The ad- 
dress of the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund, which is supporting thousands 
of musicians thrown out of work ow- 
ing to the war, and in aid of which 
Myra Hess has organized the National 
Gallery Concerts mentioned in my last 
letter, is 16 John Street Bedford Row, 
London W.C.1. A sorrowful but com- 
mon picture in concert programs and in 
the newspapers nowadays, is the adver- 
tisement of the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund, showing the earnest but worn 
face of a musician with trilby hat cocked 
to the back of his head, with the cap- 
tion “WAR aggravates an already dis- 
tressing problem.” 





NATIONALISM OCCUPIES SOVIET MUSIC 





Shostakovitch Working on His 
Seventh Symphony and Instru- 
mentation of ‘Boris Godunoff’ 
—New Operas and Ballets of 
Interest Appear 


By Drmirri SHOSTAKOVICH 


MOSCOW, Feb. 5. 


I N 1939, Soviet composers wrote many 
interesting musical pieces, of which 
the best are: the symphony-cantata ‘Ku- 
likovo Battle-Field’ by Y. Shaporin; 
the cantata ‘Alexander Nevsky’ by S. 
Prokofieff, and the oratorio ‘Yemelyan 
Pugachev’ by M. Koval. All three de- 
pict in an epic form historical exploits 





Sovfoto 


Dimitri Shostakovitch 


of the Russian people in its struggle for 
national existence and freedom. 

A number of new works which ap- 
peared during the year, includes the 
third quartet by V. Shebalin, the seventh 
symphony by L. Knipper, the symphony 
in honor of S. M. Kirov by V. Muradeli, 
a concerto for harp and orchestra by 
A. Mossoloff, the symphonic suite “The 
Knight in a Tiger’s Skin’ by the Georg- 
ian composer V. Gokleli. M. Miaskov- 
sky, the outstanding composer who had 
written eighteen symphonies, made an 
interesting experiment, writing his 
nineteenth symphony for a brass-band. 

The year 1939 has also witnessed the 
appearance of new Soviet operas and 
ballets—among the operas are ‘The 
Battleship Potemkin’ by Oles Chishko; 


‘Storm’ by Tikhon Khrennikov. A bal- 
let worth note is ‘Happiness’ by A. 
Khachaturyan. During January, Pro- 
kofieff’s ballet ‘Romeo and Juliet’ will 
be presented for the first time in Lenin- 
grad. 

Dzerzhinsky Writes New Opera 


Soviet composers are preparing many 
interesting pieces for 1940. I. Dzer- 
zhinsky (the author of the operas ‘And 
Quiet Flows the Don’ and ‘Virgin Soil 
Upturned’) is completing his new opera, 
‘Days of Volochayevsk’, showing the 
struggle of partisans against the inter- 
ventionists in the Far-East in the period 
of the Civil War. Prokofieff is at work 
on an opera dealing with the Civil War 
in the Ukraine. B. Mokrussov, a young 
composer is writing an opera ‘Chapa- 
yev’; D. Kobalevsky, a symphony de- 
voted to Nikolai Shchors, the outstand- 
ing military leader in the Civil War. 
V. Vlassov and V. Fere are at work 
on a musical drama ‘Toktogul’, depicting 
the life and struggle of Toktogul Satyl- 
ganov, the eminent folk bard of the 
Kirghiz people. Composers Rybalchenko, 
Tits and Meitus will complete their 
opera ‘Haidamaksu’, after the well- 
known poem by T. Shevchenko. 

As to myself, I am working on my 
seventh symphony, and on the instru- 
mentation of the opera ‘Boris Godunoff’ 
by Mussorgsky. 





DAMROSCH WINS AWARD 





Receives Annual Medal of Abraham 
Lincoln High School 


At the Lincoln Memorial exercises at 
the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Ocean Avenue and West Parkway, in 
Brooklyn, on Feb. 12, Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia hailed Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
composer, conductor and educator, as 
“an emancipator of good music to all”. 
The Mayor, representing the general 
organization of the High School, pre- 
sented to Dr. Damrosch the Lincoln 
Award, a medallion voted annually by 
members of the school’s general organ- 
ization for distinguished service in be- 
half of the city of New York. 

Dr. Damrosch, to win the medallion, 
received 1,715 votes from the student 
body, against 1,693 for Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine. Dr. Dam- 


rosch praised the music program in the 
public schools today, and indulged in 
reminiscences of his own public school 
youth. Dr. Gabriel R. Mason, principal 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
conducted the exercises. 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
OUTLINES PROGRAMS 


Tchaikovsky Centenary Will Be 
Observed—Rodzinski to 
Appear as Guest 


An ambitious program has _ been 
planned for the Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival of 1940, to be given by the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. The festival, now in its seventh 
year, remains essentially symphonic, but 
by extending its length from two to 
three weeks, and by the inauguration 
of a new school, the membership of 
which is already assured, the repertory 
will be greatly broadened. 

Artur Rodzinski has been invited as 
guest conductor, and Dorothy Maynor, 
introduced at a Boston Symphony picnic 
at Tanglewood last summer, will have 
an anniversary appearance at one of the 
festival programs. Jesus Maria San- 
roma will play the piano part in a work 
by Stravinsky and Albert Spalding will 
join the orchestra in a violin concerto. 

A chorus will be drawn from the new 
Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood 
which will open for a six weeks season 
on July 8. Dr. Koussevitzky will be the 
director of the school and G. Wallace 
Woodworth, chairman of the music de- 
partment at Harvard, the assistant di- 
rector. 

Information about the festival may be 
obtained by writing to the office at 
Stockbridge or the New York office at 
Steinway Hall. The works for the three 
series of concerts divide as follows: 


: Series A: Aug. 1, 3, 4 

The First Symphonies of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Sibelius. 

The C Major Symphony of Schubert, the 
Second Symphony of Brahms, and the Third 
Symphony of Roy Harris. 

Other works include Bach’s Passacaglia (or- 
chestrated by Respighi), Fauré’s Suite 
Pelléas et Melisande, Stravinsky’s Capriccio 
Soloist J. M. Sanroma, piano), Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony, and Ravel’s Daphnis 
et Chloe (Second Suite). 

Series B: Aug. 8, 10, 11 

A Tchaikovsky Festival (celebrating the 100th 

anniversary of the composer’s birth) 

The First, Second, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
(‘Pathétique’) Symphonies. 

The Violin Concerto (Albert Spalding, soloist). 

The Overture ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Serenade 
for Strings, Second Suite and other works 
to be announced. 

Artur Rodzinski will conduct one of the three 
programs. 

Series C: Aug. 15, 17, 18 

The Third (‘Eroica’ Symphony of Beethoven, 
the First of Brahms, and a Symphony of 

aydn. 

Other works include Wagner excerpts, Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’, arias by Dorothy 
Maynor, and 

Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 

Festival Chorus of the 
Center. 


Soloists for the Bach performance 
will be announced at a later date. 


LOUISVILLE WELCOMES 
CIVIC SYMPHONY EVENT 





Berkshire Music 








Robert S. Whitney Conducts Second 
Concert with Szigeti as Violin 
Soloist 

LovIsvILLe, Ky., Feb. 20.—The sec- 
ond orchestral concert in a series of five 
was given by the Louisville Civic Or- 
chestra at Memerial Auditorium on Feb. 
6 before a large and demonstrative audi- 
ence. The conductor of the orchestra 
was Robert S. Whitney and the soloist, 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist. 

The program included Haydn’s ‘Lon- 
don’ Symphony in D; Eight Russian 
Folk-Songs for Orchestra, by Liadoff, 
and the Bach-Albert Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue. Mr. Szigeti played the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto and made a pro- 
found impression upon his hearers. The 
audience refused to leave until he had 
added two encores. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONDUCTED BY FINN 


Hannikainen Offers Sibelius 
Works—Burgin Shares Baton 
—Koussevitzky Returns 





Boston, Feb. 20.—One of the major 
excitements of the present symphony 
season has been the appearance of 
Tauno Hannikainen, the Finnish con- 
ductor who took over the baton for the 
Boston Symphony concerts early this 
month. Mr. Hannikainen had been an- 
nounced as one of the guest conductors 
during Dr. Koussevitzky’s absence 6n 
his mid-season holiday, but the vagaries 
of trans-oceanic travel delayed his ar- 
rival in Boston, so that for the second 
week of Dr. Koussevitzky’s absence, 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor of the orchestra, took 
charge. 

The program conducted by Mr. Han- 
nikainen listed the following items: 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 6, 
Dre BS cacacdncccuqenndsndseneeavesdnns andel 


Overture to ‘Leonore’ No. 3, Op. 72..Beethoven 
‘En Saga’, Tone Poem, Op. 9.......... Sibelius 
‘Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey’, Op, 22 
Sibelius 
(First performances at these concerts.) 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 39 ......0+eeee0- Sibelius 
Mr. Hannikainen made an excellent 
impression. He uses a baton but no 
score, and appears to be in perfect con- 
trol of his orchestra at all times. He 
cues in his instruments with commend- 
able care; his beat is secure and for the 
most part, his tempi are not too radical, 
although the slow movements of the 
Handel concerto and the Sibelius sym- 
phony were performed at an unbeliev- 
ably deliberate pace . . . so deliberate as 
to become almost a distortion, yet in 
the main, revealing to the fullest each 
melodious movement and its sonorous 
content. The symphony was not the Si- 
belius which Boston audiences have 
learned to recognize. It is probable that 
Mr. Hannikainen has his own ideas con- 
cerning it. Mr. Hannikainen’s ap- 
proach was interesting and the perform- 
ance held one’s attention throughout. 
Upon this occasion, he appeared to place 
emphasis upon carefully considered 
short line phrases and to center atten- 
tion upon well built crescendos. The 
shorter works of the Finnish composer 
were beautifully played and at the close 
of the program, the conductor was ac- 
corded an ovation which he quite prop- 
erly shared with the orchestra. It 
proved an exciting and rewarding after- 
noon. 


Heifetz Plays Prokofieff 


With Dr. Koussevitzky returned, the 
programs of Feb. 9-10 were under his 
baton, with Jascha Heifetz as soloist and 
the program listing: 

Symphony No. 2 in B Fiat, Op. 57..... d’Indy 


Violin Concerto No. 2, Op. 8 a Prokofieff 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 
Se RENEE. Ustchacctdaedinsone’ Bach-Respighi 


The Prokofieff Violin Concerto No. 2 
is peculiarly adapted to the technique of 
Mr. Heifetz. It depends upon an almost 
continuously fleeting tone and perfection 
of fingering. Mr. Heifetz again received 
an ovation at the conclusion of his per- 
formance, in which conductor and or- 
chestra also shared. 

Dr. Koussevitzky had not offered the 


d’Indy opus for some years. It is not a 


simple work. Students of symphonic 
music find its structure complex and the 
listener must pay strict attention else he 
quickly loses the thread of the discourse. 
The work was given an eloquent reading 
by Dr. Koussevitzky, who apparently 
left no phrase to chance in his interpre- 
tation. 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Tauno Hannikainen 


For those who enjoy Respighi’s or- 
chestral transcription of the magnificent 
Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in A 
Minor for organ, the performance must 
have given pleasure. It was, as usual, 
brought to a tremendous climax in a 
powerful performance. 


Josef Hofmann Is Soloist 


With Josef Hofmann as soloist, Mr. 
Burgin offered the following program: 


Duvertte FOPONED ccccecesseedescecceces Poot 
(First performances at these concerts.) 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54, for Piano and 
CITIES. s vonncvseresqcocccosonees Schumann 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 9 ........ Brahms 


In 1937, Mr. Burgin introduced Mr. 
Poot’s symphony completed in 1929, the 
performance being announced as a first 
time in America. The work is recalled 
as an animated bit of writing and a good 
companion piece to the work listed on 
the program under review. Mr. Poot 
sets himself no complicating problems ; 
thus his listeners are set no tasks in the 
enjoyment of the work, which was re- 
ceived with considerable enthusiasm and 
generous applause. 

The history of the Schumann Piano 
Concerto as played in Boston is a long 
and honorable one. John Burke, valued 
editor of the program books, has oblig- 
ingly listed its performances and per- 
formers at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, and we find Carl Baermann cred- 
ited with the first performance in 1882 
under George Henschel. Josef Hof- 
mann, following an illustrious number 
of pianists, played his first performance 
of it in Boston in 1913, under the baton 
of Karl Muck. After the performance 
at the present concert Mr. Hofmann was 
roundly applauded. 

Although Mr. Burgin has not com- 
pleted his technique in the conducting of 
Brahms, his presentation was neverthe- 
less enjoyable and the performance won 
the approbation of the listeners. 

Albert Spalding Welcomed 

Mr. Burgin also took the baton for 
the fourth concert in the Monday-Tues- 
day series when Albert Spalding was 
the soloist and the program listed the 


following items: 
Overture to “The ange at Figaro”. .Mozart 


Concerto for Violin, Op. 77 .......... Brahms 
‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 25 ...... Prokofieft 
»  P - APS eee Strauss 
ET Sida es conde einndeeewtie Fernandez 


Interest centered in Mr. Spalding’s 
performance of the Brahms Concerto, 
which was played with élan. This violin- 
ist has a certain unmistakable style 
which carries authority and upon this 
occasion his presentation elicited the 
warmest applause, generously shared 
with orchestra and conductor. 

Mr. Burgin gave a most satisfactory 





account of himself as conductor. This 
commentator has not observed such flex- 
ible performances in the years he has 
been taking over the baton, and the ad- 
vance augurs well for future appear- 
ances. Although the program was a 
little long, and the ‘Batuque’ seemed 
misplaced on a program of this sort, the 
audience appeared to receive a maxi- 
mum of enjoyment. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 


CHAMBER SOCIETIES 
ATTRACT BOSTONIANS 


Zighera Orchestra and Society 
of Early Music Offer Pro- 
grams of Unusual Merit 


Boston, Feb. 20.— Instrumental 
groups housed by Jordan Hall have 
included the Zighera Chamber Orches- 
tra, Bernard Zighera conductor, who 
not only offered a program of rare mer- 
it but also appeared as harp soloist in a 
stunning performance of the Ravel ‘In- 
troduction and Allegro’ for harp with 
strings, flute and clarinet accompani- 
ment. Cleora Wood, soprano, again ap- 
peared with the group as soloist in the 
Mahler ‘Lieder eines fahrenden Gesel- 
len’, which again made the same favor- 
able impression as when she first sang 
the songs with this orchestra a season 
or two ago. 

Other items of interest were the 
Bach Suite in C, the Mozart ‘Parisian’ 
Symphony in D, and a first performance 
in Boston of Chabrier’s ‘A La Mu- 
sique’, in which a small chorus of wo- 
men’s voices assisted, singing its diffi- 
cult measures sans score. The solo voice 
was that of Georgia Thomas. The work 
made an excellent impression,on an ap- 
plausive audience. 

Kolisch Quartet Heard 

Chamber music on a smaller scale has 
been presented by the Kolisch String 
Quartet (Messrs. Kolisch, Khuner, 
Veissi and Auber), which offered a pro- 
gram comprising the Mozart Quartet in 
B flat, K. V. 589, Debussy Quartet Op. 
10 and Beethoven Quartet Op. 59, No. 
2. It should perhaps be sufficient trib- 
ute to the artistry of these players to 
write that Jordan Hall was completely 
sold out to an audience which over- 
flowed onto the stage. The appearance 
of the quartet was made possible by the 
co-operation of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge with Aaron Richmond, local 
manager. 

One of the most enjoyable programs 
of intimate music so far this season has 
been offered by the Boston Society of 
Early Music. One may not too highly 
praise the program recently given in 
the auditorium of the Women’s City 
Club. The active members of this soci- 
ety comprise a group known as the So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments, and those 
presenting the program under discussion 
included Messrs. Federowsky, descant 
viol; Bernard, treble viol; Zighera, bass 
viol (viola da gamba) ; Dufresne, large 
bass viol (violone) ; and Aldrich, harp- 
sichord. The group was assisted by 
Rulon Robison, tenor. Music of no 
more recent date than the Seventeenth 
Century was offered in performance 
meriting the highest praise. To single 
out one item for individual attention 
would be unfair to the remaining ones, 
but the Three Dances from the Four- 
teenth Century for viola da gamba 
alone, performed by Mr. Zighera, should 
not pass unnoted, together with the 
Handel Sonata in C for viola da gamba 
and harpsichord, expertly presented. 

Grace May STuTSMAN 
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MILSTEIN IS SOLOIST 
UNDER STOCK’S BATON 


Gives Dvorak Concerto with 
Chicago Players—Bruckner 
Symphony Performed 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, gave a fine performance of 
Dvorak’s violin concerto at the Tues- 
day afternoon concert of the Chicago 
Symphony on Jan. 23, with Frederick 
Stock conducting. 

Joyeuse Marche .......cccccsccosscees Chabrier 


‘Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’, Vari- 
ations and Fugue on An Old _ English 





BE 0 coc ccnyabssnkkacseaktecehee Weinberger 
Symphony No. 3. ‘The Divine Poem’..Scriabin 
Concerto for Violin, Opus 53............ Dvorak 


Apparently neither the violin nor its 
repertoire poses any technical problems 
for Mr. Milstein. He “tossed off” 
phrase after phrase of the Dvorak with 
a finesse of style which covered the 
myriad difficulties besetting the path of 
such a performance. Smoothness and 
flexibility characterized his playing. 
The orchestra supported him well. 

The ‘Joyeuse Marche’ of Chabrier 
opened the program and was followed 
by Weinberger’s Variations and Fugue, 
‘Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’. 
Scriabin’s ‘Divine Poem’ completed the 
day. Dr. Stock outdid himself, particu- 
larly in the Scriabin work. 

The Thursday-Friday concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony, conducted by Dr. 
Stock on Feb. 1 and repeated on Feb. 2, 
was an all orchestral program: 

Entr’acte and Ballet Music from 


SS ET aa Schubert 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor ...... Bruckner 
‘Lilacs’, Poem for Orchestra ........+++++- Hill 
SOND WUMIEE osccnccccectcinvcececques Liszt 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, from 

‘Gotterdammerung’ .........sseeeeees Wagner 


The orchestra was at its best in the 
Bruckner Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. 
A refreshing clarity pervaded the entire 
reading of this score. The entr’acte and 
ballet music from Schubert’s ‘Rosa- 
munde’ were warmly welcomed. ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey’ from Wagner’s 
‘Gétterdammerung’ received the majes- 
tic treatment which Dr. Stock brings to 
Wagner’s music. 

‘Lilacs’, orchestral poem by Edward 
Burlingame Hill, inspired by Amy 
Lowell’s poetry, which began the second 
half of the program, was interpreted 
with rare delicacy. Liszt’s ‘Mephisto 
Waltz’, which followed ‘Lilacs’, was a 
diabolical contrast. 

The Civic Orchestra, directed by 
Hans Lange, gave its second concert of 
this season at Orchestra Hall on Feb. 4, 
Walter Wollwage, clarinetist, appearing 
as soloist in Mozart’s Concerto for 
Clarinet and Orchestra in A. Mr. Woll- 
wage acquitted himself commendably, 
playing with the poise and assurance of 
a seasoned artist. The orchestra gave a 
superb performance of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and also dealt 
equally well with Mozart’s Overture to 
‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ and 
er" ‘Capriccio Italien’, Op. 
45. 

Petri Is Soloist 


Concerts by the Chicago Symphony, 
Frederick Stock conducting, on Feb. 13, 
15 and 16, enlisted the aid of several 
soloists and, on Tuesday afternoon, the 
male chorus from the Apollo Musical 
Club, Edgar Nelson, director. 

The Tuesday afternoon concert with 
Egon Petri, pianist, included: 


Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’... Wagner 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, 
ET sn cngeveds ciwtibasbinadions chece Busoni 
(Male Chorus by courtesy of the Apollo 
Musical Club, Edgar Nelson, Director) 


The Busoni Concerto, which had been 
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ON A FINNISH RELIEF MISSION IN DETROIT 
Karin Branzell, Swedish Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Made Her Third 
Appearance in the Cause of Finnish Relief on Jan. 21 in Detroit, Is Seen with Former President 
Herbert Hoover, National Fund Chairman, and Eliel Saarinen, Chairman of the Fund's 
Detroit Chapter 


Detroit, Feb. 20—When Karin 
Branzell, Swedish contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang at 
a concert for Finnish Relief at the 
Masonic Temple on Jan. 21, the occa- 
sion marked her third appearance in 
benefit of the Fund. Former President 
Herbert Hoover, national chairman of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, spoke at the 


concert. Miss Branzell sang at a Re- 
lief Fund concert in Carnegie Hall in 
New York with Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lauritz Melchior and Lawrence Tibbett 
on Dec. 27, and again at Worcester, 
Mass., on Jan. 11. She will give a 
fourth concert for the Fund at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
March 3. 





heard earlier in the season with Mr. 
Petri as soloist and the Apollo Club 
male chorus, was impressively given and 
heightened the impression gained at its 
first performance of a splendid, massive 
work conceived along broad, bold out- 
lines. The overture to ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ which began the program, 
was played with zest. 


New Symphony Performed 
An unusual program arrangement for 
the Thursday-Friday concerts included 
the first American performance of a 
symphony by Muradeli, Russian com- 


poser : 
Overture to ‘Abu Hassan’............. Weber 
SUR TER. Bic cisccccasseccnaveess Muradeli 
(First performance in America) 
‘Peter and the Wolf’................ Prokofieff 
Narrator: Paul Leyssac 
‘The Animals’ Carnival’.......... Saint-Saéns 


(Catherine Saurer and Pauline Manchester) 

After a delightful interpretation of 
the overture to ‘Abu Hassan’ by Weber, 
the orchestra under Dr. Stock gave the 
first American performance of Sym- 
phony No. 1 in B Minor by Vano Mura- 
deli, a work which will undoubtedly be- 
come a part of the regular repertory. 
The symphony immediately impressed 
with its sense of grandeur, originality 
of thought and treatment. The mood of 
exaltation was maintained throughout 
the first movement and captured again 
in the last movement. The second move- 
ment, quiet in tone, did not sustain the 
feeling of inspiration immediately estab- 
lished in the opening bars of the first 
movement. The third intrigued with 
its clarity of thought and sparkling 
rhythms. The final movement brought 
the symphony to a magnificent close and 
enthusiastic applause attested to the 
colorful reading given by the orchestra. 

Mr. Leyssac’s interesting narration of 
‘Peter and the Wolf’ gave an informal 
air to the concert, withal very enjoy- 
able. Miss Saurer and Miss Man- 
chester proved an excellent choice for 
the pianists necessary to give a complete 
revelation of Saint-Saéns’s ‘Animals’ 
Carnival’. 

Bertha Ostrar, pianist, appeared with 
the Illinois Symphony conducted by Al- 
bert Goldberg, on Feb. 12, at the Stude- 
baker Theater. Miss Ostrar played the 
Shostakovich concerto for piano with 
trumpet and strings, the trumpet obbli- 


gato being played by Pierino Marga- 
donna. Her reading revealed excellent 
musicianship. Mr. Goldberg conducted 
music by Hadley, Griffes, Deems Tay- 
lor and Tchaikovsky. 

CHARLES QUINT 


BALLET AND RECITAL 
EVENTS IN CHICAGO 


Horowitz Returns, Anderson and 
Bjoerling Heard—Jooss Group 
Offers New Dances 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, gave his first recital since 
1935, in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 5. 
With added maturity and interpretative 
powers, he gave genuine pleasure to the 
immense audience gathered to hear him. 
He was forced to add numerous encores 
before his audience showed the slightest 
disposition to leave. 

The Jooss Ballet gave two per- 
formances at the Chicago Civic Opera 
House on Feb. 11, the afternoon pro- 
gram consisting of ‘A Spring Tale’ and 
‘Chronica’, new to Chicago. The 
evening program included ‘Seven 
Heroes’, ‘Big City’, ‘Ball in Old Vienna’ 
and ‘The Green Table’. With black 
drapes for background, sustained only 
by the music of two pianos, the ballet, 
nevertheless, successfully projected its 
ideas and proved most stimulating. 


Platoff Choir Welcomed 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Choir, directed by Nicholas Kostrukoff, 
appeared at the Auditorium Theatre on 
Feb. 4, in the series sponsored by the 
Universitv College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The bass section was especial- 
ly noteworthy and was continually em- 
ployed in sustaining an organ point, 
against which the tenor section wove 
most interesting melodic effects. 

Tussi Bjoerling, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave a recital 
for the benefit of the Finnish Red Cross 
fund under the sponsorship of the 
American Scandinavian Alliance and 
the American Daughters of Sweden in 
the Civic Opera House on Sunday after- 
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noon, Jan. 21, in which he displayed a 
voice of rare beauty and musicianship 
of the highest caliber. Harry Ebert 
played sympathetic accompaniments. 

Marian Anderson sang in the North- 
western University History and Enjoy- 
ment Series at the Auditorium on Jan. 
28 before an overflow audience. Mr. 
Vehanen gave excellent support from 
the keyboard. Because many persons 
had to be turned away, Miss Anderson 
is to return later in the season for an- 
other concert. 


Argentinita Dances 

Argentinita, dancer, gave a recital at 
the Auditorium Theater before a 
crowded house on Feb. 11, assisted by 
Pilar Lopez and Antonio Triana. Ac- 
companiments were played by Rogelio 
Machado, pianist, and Carlos Montoya, 
guitarist. 

The St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, 
Minn., F. Melius Christiansen, director, 
appeared in Orchestra Hall twice on 
Feb. 12, maintaining its high standards 
of choral singing. Charline Marmein 
inaugurated a new Young American 
Artists series in Curtiss Hall on Feb. 
13, with Caroline Haas, lyric soprano, 
and Duilio Pucci, lyric tenor, the series 
to continue through the early Spring. 
Miss Haas sang with even tone and 
understanding. Mr. Pucci’s limpid 
tenor was heard to advantage in a group 
of works which were well contrasted 
and interestingly interpreted. The pro- 
gram closed with duets. Robert Mac- 
Donald provided excellent support at 
the piano. 

A debut recital given by Alexandra 
Veeta, pianist, at the Studebaker The- 
ater on Feb. 14, who played with ample 
technical facility and intuitive artistic 
feeling. The same evening Eugenie 
Fichtenova, Czech-Russian violinist, 
now living in Chicago, created a favor- 
able impression in her first appearance 
in Kimball Hall. 

CHARLES QUINT 


MINNEAPOLIS MEN 
PLAY IN CHICAGO 


Mitropoulos Conducts Symphony 
in Benefit for Greek-Amer- 
ican Orphanage 








Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—On the evening 
of Feb. 7, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall, the proceeds 
to go to the benefit of the Orphanage 
Fund of the Greek American Progres- 
sive Association. 

Mr. Mitropoulos, standing on an unu- 
sually high podium, conducted without 
baton or score. The program began 
with Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
Op. 72, and included Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, Op. 44; 
the dance poem, ‘La Peri’ by Dukas, 
and the Introduction to Act III from 
Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. 

Especially interesting were the varied 
orchestral colorings which Mr. Mitro- 
poulos obtained and the splendid dy- 
namic effects. His orchestra appeared 
to be under perfect control and respon- 
sive to his slightest wish. 

CHARLES QUINT 


Yaltah Menuhin Stix Wins Divorce 

SAN JosE, CAL., Feb. 17.—Yaltah Me- 
nuhin Stix received an interlocutory de- 
cree of divorce on Feb. 6 from William 
Stix, lawyer of Washington and St. 
Louis, to whom she was married in 
New York, on June 7, 1938. 
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CONCERTS: Horowitz Returns; Canadian Prodigy and Other Artists Heard 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, returning 
after an absence of nearly five years, 
headed the pianist’s calendar for recent 
weeks. Other keyboard recitalists were 
Alexander Brailowsky, Eugene List, 
Sol Kaplan, nine-year-old André Ma- 
thieu in a program largely of his own 
compositions, Leo Smit, Clara Rabino- 
vitch and Helen Schafmeister. Vocalists 
included Jussi Bjoerling, John Charles 
Thomas, Frank Chapman, Marcelle Den- 
ya, Hipolito Lazaro, Marion Selee an@ 
Tom Emlyn Williams, and Marion Lor- 
raine. Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
gave another sonata recital. Nathan Mil- 
stein, Carroll Glenn and Maurice Wilk 
swelled the list of violinists. The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Quartet appeared. 
The League of Composers continued its 
series. And two New Friends concerts 
had Beveridge Webster and Josefa Ro- 
sanska as piano soloists and Enid Szan- 
tho as vocal soloist, with members of 
the newly reorganized Kolisch Quartet 
collaborating in the recitals. The New 
York Oratorio Society conducted by 
Albert Stoessel gave its fourteenth per- 
formance of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
with a quartet of soloists including Dor- 
othy Baker, Viola Silva, Hardesty 
Johnson and John Gurney. Lauritz Mel- 
chior was soloist with the Chorus of 
the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind and the New York Uni- 
versity Chorus and Yale Glee Club 
were heard. 


Vladimir Horowitz Returns in Recital 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 31, evening: 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor, Op. 35 
Mendelssohn 
Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17........ Schumann 
» | Eh APP i pee Schumann 
Barcarolle. Op. 60: Four Etudes: C Sharo 
Minor, Op. 10, No. 4; G Flat Major, Op. 
No. 5; C Sharp Minor, Op. 25, No. 7: B 
WH We UR ED cen ccssccccsonce Chopin 
Four Etudes: For the Five 





Fingers; For 


Sixths; For Ornaments: For the Eight 
EEE  ceenehscnabhny ths > sbanaiebecde Debussy 
Variations on a Theme from ‘Carmen’ 
Horowitz 


An audience of capacity size was on hand 
to greet Mr. Horowitz on his re-appear- 
ance after five seasons’ absence and it 
gave him a rousing welcome. There was 
an element of excitement and even of sus- 
pense in the atmosphere, for in view of 
conflicting reports regarding his health 
that had drifted across the Atlantic in 
the intervening years, baseless as the more 
extreme of them have proven to be, there 
was a bit of apprehension mixed in with 
the high expectations entertained by his 
old admirers. With the first number all 
such potential misgivings faded into thin 
air, for it was at once made evident that 
Mr. Horowitz had returned in the full 
plenitude of his familiar pianistic powers 
and with all his old vitality and fire, and, 
if anything, even more. 

The climax of the first half of the pro- 
gram was the pianist’s playing of the for- 
midable Schumann Toccata, in which the 
continuous succession of double notes was 
negotiated with the most liquid legato and 
the utmost limpidity of tone, while the 
whole was suffused with a lovelv lyric qual- 
ity. For all that it was not made ob- 
trusively spectacular the performance wa 
a veritable tour de force. In Schumann's 
great Fantasie a discreet choice of tempi 
made the first movement more compact 
and more direct in utterance. if somewhat 
less rhapsodically eloquent, than is tradi- 
tional, while the second section of the 
work, ‘Trophies’, was kept within too rig- 
orously circumscribed bounds both tonally 
and rhythmically for an adequate projec- 
tion of its majestic, triumphal trumpetings. 
In the introspective final movement, how- 
ever, the interpreter gave to the music 
the subjective impulse that had been lack- 
ing up to that point, and here he created 
a tangible poetic mood, weaving a tonal 
veil of ethereal beauty. 











Viadimir Horowitz 


It was the poetry of the Chopin Bar- 
carolle, rather than the dramatic urge of 
the music, that Mr. Horowitz stressed, 
while to the rhythmic swing of the left 
hand figures he added a quality of tone 
in both hands that was strikingly sugges- 
tive of the element of which boat-songs 
are born. The trills in double thirds were 
amazingly fluent and smooth. The two 
etudes from Chopin’s Op. 10 were mar- 
vels of digital celerity to which the integ- 
rity of the musical line was at no time 
sacrificed, and the octave study from Op. 
25 was taken at equally baffling speed and 
with similar technical finesse and unfail- 
ing alertness to the musical values. The 
beautiful singing tone that was employed 
in the top notes of the octaves in the B 
major section had characterized the pre- 
ceding nocturne etude in C sharp minor, 
upon which a wealth of delicate nuance 
and opulent color was lavished, as well 
as the most tender sentiment. 

Mr. Horowitz did all that was possible 
for Debussy’s musically uninteresting 
etudes, not hesitating, incidentally, to use 
his left hand thumb repeatedly in the one 
‘For the Eight Fingers’, His plaving of 
his own revised variations on a ‘Carmen’ 
theme was a climactic example of superla- 
tive technical prowess of a kind beautiful 
in itself. If not quite as intoxicating as 
on some occasions in the past it neverthe- 
less evoked a torrent of applause that. in 
turn, elicited two mazurkas and the ‘Min- 
ute’ Waltz of Chopin and an etude by 
DohnAanyi. 


Leo Smit Heard in Recital 


Leo Smit, a young New York pianist 
now eighteen years of age, who made his 
first professional appearance last season, 
was heard again in recital on the evening 
of Feb. 2 at Carnegie Hall. His program 
hegan with two sonatas by Scarlatti, in 
R Minor and F Major. and Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E Minor, On. 90. and pro- 
gressed throurh Mussorgky’s ‘Pictures at 
an Exhibition’, Liszt’s ‘Les jeux d’eaux 
A la Villa d’Este’. Kodaly’s ‘Chanson nop- 
ulaire Szekely’, Op. 11, Serly’s Fox-Trot 


1920 (a first performance) and a Bartok 
Ballade to a group of Spanish composi- 
tions : ‘La maya y el ruisefior’ by Granados, 
‘Féte-Dieu a Seville’ by Albeniz and 
Falla’s ‘Ritual Fire Dance’. 

The young pianist’s playing of this list 
again demonstrated the possession of a 
pronounced piano talent of unusually inter- 
esting promise and of an already well de- 
veloped finger technique. The instinctive 
musical responsiveness that characterized 
the greater part of his playing was a sig- 
nificant and gratifying augury for his fu- 
ture musical evolution. It was also to 
his credit that he had a clearly defined 
plan in all his performances, immature as 
most of his conceptions necessarily were. 
That a keen understanding of the essen- 
tial style of a composition has not yet 
been sufficiently cultivated was indicated 
by his approach to the Scarlatti sonatas, 
which were over-pedalled and Chopinized, 
and the Beethoven opus, while the harshly 
percussive tone that he invariably pro- 
duced in fortes seriously detracted from 
the effectiveness of his playing. Then 
greater resources of the imagination are 
needed for a vivid portrayal in tone of the 
Mussorgsky ‘Pictures’, as also for the 
realization of the poetic atmosphere of 
the Liszt piece, which, however, was ad- 
mirably fluent technically. The young re- 
citalist received much encouraging ap- 
plause. : 


Nine-Year-Old Canadian Prodigy Plays 

André Mathieu, nine-year-old pianist- 
composer, Assisted by Rodolphe Mathieu 
at the second piano. Town Hall, Feb. 3, 
evening : 

Three Etudes: On the White Keys, On the 
Black Keyes, On Both Black and White 
Keys (composed at age of four); ‘Dans la 
nuit’ and ‘Procession d’elephants’ (at age 
of five); ‘Tristesse’ (at age of six); "Les 
abeilles piquantes’ (at age of five) 

André Mathieu 

‘Hommage 4 enfant (at eight); ‘Danse 
sauvage’ (at six); ‘Berceuse’ (at eight); 
‘Valse pour enfant’ (at seven); ‘Les va- 
OS OE RF AndréMathieu 

Suite for Two Pianos: ‘Dans les champs’, 
‘Repos’, ‘Orage’ (at nine)...André Mathieu 

*Le coucouw’ Daquin 

Four Preludes: Nos. 15, 3, 20 and 22...Chopin 

‘Clair de lune’; ‘Doctor Gradus ad Parnas- 

Delphes’; 


TOePPPP OPPO SOOO E LOSS OCS OOSE 


sum’; ‘Danseuses de *Golli- 

wogge’s Cake-Walk’ ........cscecees Debussy 
Menuet, from the Sonatine.............. Ravel 
PRE Tbert 
WY eee Jacques de la Presle 
‘Les mouettes’ (at eight)......André Mathieu 
Concertino for two pianos..... André Mathieu 


This recital served to introduce a mu- 
sical prodigy of extraordinary gifts, a littie 
French-Canadian boy who began to com- 
pose difficult pieces when only four years 
old and at six was sent to France, where 
he studied piano, harmony and composi- 
tion for three years, occasionally playing 
in public. He is the son of a musician. 
Rodolphe Mathieu, who played the second 
piano parts in the boy’s two major works 
on this program. 

Young André, as a pianist, disclosed the 
command of an invariably musical tone and 
an easv technical fluency not only amazing 
in a child of his age but such as many an 
adult pianist might envy him, but it was 
as a composer primarily and as the per- 
former of his own pieces that he engaged 
the special interest of his audience. It 
is significant that the compositions all bear 
the stamp of latter-day music. A secure 


sense of form gives integrity to all of 


them but no other suggestion of affinity 
with the classic school is revealed. The 
harmonic character is largely that of the 
Debussy-Ravel school, with suggestions at 
times of Leo Ornstein in his more turbu- 
lent years and even of Stravinsky. It is 
not music for children; none of it is child’s 
play in any sense, and some of it is very 
difficult, especially the more recent prod- 
ucts. It is all imitative, however uncon- 
sciously so, but only an exceptional tal- 
ent could be so successfully imitative. As 
the boy matures his music will doubtless 
become more individual. 

As an interpreter of other composers’ 
music he showed a strange lack of re- 
sponsiveness and imagination. While tech- 
nically admirable, his playing of the pieces 
by Chopin and the others was utterly un- 
interesting and even unmusical, The bril- 
liance and verve of his playing in his two- 
piano works with his father aroused the 
fascinated audience to special outbursts 
of applausive enthusiasm. _ad 


Jussi Bjoerling in Postponed Recital 
Jussi Bjoerling, tenor. Harry Ebert, ac- 


companist. The Town Hall, Feb. 2, 
evening : 
Aria of Lenski from ‘Eugene Onegin’ 
Tchaikovsky 
‘Standchen’; ‘An die Leier’......... Schubert 
‘Traum durch die Dammerung’; 
EE ge ER Rn Se aES ee = Strauss 
‘Salut Demeure’ from ‘Faust’........... Gounod 
Tee. RM TG cs cndecedcséces. Sodermann 
PAE guhkciotsckis ACE NeeMebedons cece Sjoberg 
‘Was It a Dream?’; ‘Black Roses’....Sibelius 
Go Fis Ae aes Foster 
eT EE ere LaForge 
ee: CE . ND, Seb secsésccecoaes Puccini 


After hearing a song program by Mr. 
Bjoerling, one doubts the copiousness of 
approving adjectives and adverbs in the 
English language. There is certainly no 
tenor voice amongst us today with such an 
even scale and few voices of any other tes- 
situra. With the exception of one or two 
constricted high tones, Mr. Bjoerling’s sing- 
ing was a pure delight from the beginning 
of the program until the ending of the 
same. That the singer was invariably wise 
in his choice of works cannot be said. 
Neither of the Schubert songs is among 
the composer’s best, and the second contains 
passages of fierce difficulty, which, how- 
ever, Mr. Bjoerling safely surmounted. The 
monotonous ‘Serenade’ was lent a certain 
interest by its fine performance. Most 
tenors, in singing the ‘Faust’ Cavatine, are 
so destroyed with apprehension of the com- 
ing High C at the end that they cannot do 
justice to some of Gounod’s most charming 
measures. Needless to say, this was not 
the case in the present instance, Sibelins’s 
‘Black Roses’ was very fine. Mr. Bioerling 
had a crowded house and both recalls and 
extras were numerous. H. 


Milstein in Recital at Carnegie Hall 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. Artur Bal- 
sam at the piano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 9, 


evening: 
Cin: fn. WD. WR ivcchascoccccseccuci Vivaldi 
Chaconne, for Violin Alone............... Bach 


Sonata in C Minor. On. 30. No. 2... Beethoven 
Six Canrices. for Violin Alone: A Minor. 
No. 5: C Maior. No. 11: F Flat Maior, 
No. 14: G Mnior. No. 16° E Flat Maior, 
No. 17; A Minor, No. 24 (variations) — 
aganir: 


Concerto Glazounoff 


With a program of a catholicitv of style 
(Continued on page 16) 





Jussi Bjoerling Leo Smit 


André Mathieu Frank Chapman 


Marcelle Denya Nathan Milstein 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
WORK BY CASADESUS 


Pianist and Wife Give Premiere 
of Concerto Under Baton 
of Goossens 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—After an in- 
terruption by the illness of its conduc- 
tor, the Cincinnati Symphony resumed 
its schedule at Music Hall on Feb. 9 and 
10. The pair of concerts for the pre- 
vious weeks were postponed to the week- 
end of Good Friday, when Eugene 
Goossens, conductor, became a victim of 
the grippe. 

Returning 





in restored health, Mr. 





Robert and Gaby Casadesus, Pianists, Who 
Were Soloists with the Cincinnati Symphony 


Goossens presented a program upon 
which Robert Casadesus and his wife, 
Gaby, were piano soloists. Mr. Casa- 
desus appeared not only as a soloist, but 
also as composer. He first performed 
with the orchestra the Mozart ‘Coro- 
nation’ concerto, with just the right 
delicacy and genius to interpret Mozart 
at his best. The music leaped to full 
life, having been given by the inter- 
preter its brim measure of clarity and 
brilliance. Obviously in full accord, Mr. 
Casadesus and the orchestra wrought a 
fabric rich in tone, in grace and in bal- 
ance. 

Later, Mr. Casadesus and his wife, 
presented his own concerto for piano 
and orchestra; this was the first 
time the work had been heard in 
America. Listeners found it smart, 
modern in content, exerting tremen- 
dous demands upon the virtuosity of the 
pianists, and highly colorful in orches- 
tration. 

Still another feature of the program, 
happily native to Cincinnati, was the 
presentation of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
tone poem, ‘The Pit and the Pendulum’, 
which first was played here in the May 
Festival of 1925. Based on the story 
by Edgar Allen Poe, the piece paints an 
unforgettable picture. Following a 
highly satisfactory performance by the 
orchestra, Mr. Kelley was called to the 
platform to share in the extended ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Goossens opened with an ex- 
quisite reading of a ballet-suite com- 
prising four dances from Gluck’s 
operas, ‘Iphigenie en Aulide’, ‘Orpheus’ 
and ‘Armide’, arranged and orches- 
trated by Felix Mottl. 

The University of Cincinnati Ora- 
torio Society under Sherwood Kains, 
which has established itself as a favor- 
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ite, both locally and in the east, where 
it has been presented with marked suc- 
cess, gave the great ‘German Requiem’ 
of Johannes Brahms in Wilson Audi- 
torium on Feb. 8 and 11. The second 
performance was broadcast nationally. 

The choir of young people was sup- 
ported by a selected orchestra of about 
thirty-five men. Theodore Hunt, of 
Center College, Danville, Ky., was at 
the organ. Soloists were Mary Ann 
Kaufman Brown, soprano, and Mark 
Love, bass, both of Chicago. Both did 
extremely effective singing. The chorus 
at all times was perfectly responsible 
to the good taste and inspiration of Mr. 
Kains, the sopranos being particularly 
noteworthy in the taxing passages of 
‘Grave, Where Is Thy Victory?’ 

The society, its conductor and work 
stand as a notable credit to the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

VALERIA ADLER 


SZIGETI APPEARS 
WITH DETROIT MEN 


Ghione Conducts Symphony with 
Violinist as Guest 


Soloist 


Detroit, Feb. 20.—Joseph Szigeti, 
on his first appearance in Detroit in 
fourteen years, was given a tumultuous 
reception at the conclusion of his mas- 
terful playing of the Brahms Concerto 
in Masonic Temple with the Detroit 
Symphony on Jan. 25. The concerto 
was the climax of an evening devoted 
entirely to Brahms, in which Franco 
Ghione directed the orchestra in the 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn and 
the Fourth Symphony in E Minor. 

For the regular subscription concert 
of Jan. 18, the orchestra, again under 
Mr. Ghione’s baton, presented Adele 
Marcus, pianist, in her Detroit debut. 
Miss Marcus played the Beethoven 
Fifth Piano Concerto. Otherwise the 
program consisted of Rossini’s Overture 
to ‘Semiramide’, Smetana’s symphonic 
poem, ‘The Moldau’, and a magnificent 
reading of Respighi’s ‘Pines of Rome’. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
TWO NATIVE WORKS 


Sevitzky Conducts Hanson Sym- 
phony—Crooks Is Guest 
Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony under Fabien Sevitzky 
continued its Friday-Saturday series of 
concerts on Feb. 2 and 3 with Richard 
Crooks as tenor soloist. The orchestral 
program embraced Howard Hanson’s 
Symphony No. 2 (‘Romantic’); De- 
bussy’s Nocturnes, ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’; 
and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’. Mr. Crooks sang 
Gluck’s ‘O Del Mio Dolce Ardor’, from 
‘Paris and Helen’; Mozart’s ‘Il Mio 
Tesoro’ from ‘Don Giovanni’; Masse- 
net’s ‘Réve’, from ‘Manon’; and Frank 
LaForge’s ‘Into the Light’. 

Noteworthy were the two American 
compositions, one of which, Mr. Han- 
son’s Symphony No. 2, was heard lo- 
cally for the first time, Frank LaForge’s 
‘Into the Light’ proved effective. It was 
quite 4 propos to program the Hanson 
work at this time when the National 
Committee for Music Appreciation, of 
which Mr. Hanson is the head, had just 
celebrated its important inauguration 
here. The orchestra was at its best in 
the Debussy ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’. Rich- 














ard Crooks moved his auditors to keen 
enthusiasm. Mr. Sevitzky gave him su- 
perb accompaniments. Needless to say, 
he was given a most gratifying recep- 
tion. The concert was brought to a close 
with the ever popular ‘Bolero’. The or- 
chestra entrained later for out-of-town 
concerts in Beloit, Wis., and two in 
Lafayette, Ind. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
KREISLER AS SOLOIST 


Stokowski Conducts Philhar- 
monic—Violinist Plays 
Brahms Concerto 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, now domiciled in the 
Pantages Theater in Hollywood, is rid- 
ing the crest of renewed popularity. It 
is as though this twenty-one-year-old 
organization had donned long trousers 
on attaining its majority and the entire 
community had turned out to celebrate 
the event. The second pair of concerts, 
on Feb. 8 and 9, with Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting and Fritz Kreisler as 
soloist, was no less successful than the 
first, with all seats sold several days in 
advance. 


New Seating Arrangement Praised 


It was really Mr. Kreisler’s night. 
Long applause greeted his entrance, and 
he was applauded for fully five minutes 
after his superlative performance of 
Brahms’s Concerto in D. His playing 
seemed to be more vigorous than on his 
last visit, but there was the same ap- 
pealing quality, the exquisite moulding 
of the phrase and the same sublime poise 
and revelation of spiritual values. It 
was an exalted performance, deeply 
moving in its sincerity and emotional 
appeal. Stokowski’s seating arrange- 
ment of the players, with the violins 
backstage behind the woodwinds and 
the brass, seemed felicitous for the solo- 
ist, and for once, the solo instrument 
was not overshadowed by an avalanche 
of orchestral sound. 

Stokowski began his program with his 
own transcription of Shostakovich’s 








’ Prelude in E Flat. a well-knit work that 


disclosed the conductor’s native gifts to 
advantage and also. gave the orchestra 
full tonal scope. Tchaikovsky’s Svm- 
phony No. 6, in B Minor, did not follow 
the traditional pattern, for the conductor 
injected some new ideas, as to tempi and 
dynamics. The Prelude and ‘Love- 
Death’ from Wagner’s ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ suffered in the same regard. The 
work lacked the depth of emotion which 
it inherently holds when the climax is 
properly achieved. The audience was 
in a generous mood and gave conductor 
and players unstinted applause. 
Hat D. Crain 


PORTLAND RECITALS 








Reed College and Friends of Chamber 
Music Present Stradivarius Quartet 
PoRTLAND, Feb. 20.—Reed College 

and the Friends of Chamber Music pre- 

sented the Stradivarius Quartet recently 
in the third of a series of six chamber 
music concerts. The ensemble played 
quartets by Brahms, Haydn, Martinu 

and a movement from Schubert’s C 

Minor Quartet. Owing to the detention 

of the Pasquier Trio in France, the Bar- 

rére Little Symphony will be substituted 
in March. The Marylhurst College Tre- 
ble Triad and Choralists and student 
soloists were heard recently in an “Hour 
of Song.” 4 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Sokoloff Conducts All-Russian 
Program, Music by Strauss, 
Beethoven and Others 


SEATTLE, Feb. 20.—The last two 
weeks of the symphony season have been 
packed with engagements for the or- 
chestra. Two broadcasts, a matinee for 
school children, one concert in Olympia, 
and two subscription concerts brought 
the season to a successful close. 

Dr. Sokoloff chose the brilliant Over- 
ture “The Russian Easter’ of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff to open the all-Russian pro- 
gram on Feb. 5, followed by an eloquent 
reading of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
6. The highest tribute—one of silence— 
came after the playing of the last move- 
ment, then prolonged applause recalled 
the conductor for many bows. 


Sorin Plays Rachmaninoff 


The guest artist, Samuel Sorin, win- 
ner of the Schubert Memorial prize, 
played the Piano Concerto No. 3 in D 
Minor by Rachmaninoff. Young Mr. 
Sorin, who is twenty-four years old, 
showed marked ability and gave an ex- 
cellent performance. His capable hands 
were well able to cope with the technical 
difficulties of the music and his skillful 
musicianship and artistry were the more 
impressive because of his youth. The 
orchestral accompaniment was well con- 
sidered. 

The last appearance of the orchestra 
was on Feb. 12. Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 3 in E occupied the first half of the 
program; it was given an impressive 
reading. Two tone poems, ‘Fountains 
of Rome’ by Respighi and ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’ by Richard Strauss, 
completed the program. The almost 
reverent attention of the audience was 
gratifying to orchestra and conductor. 

Nan D. Bronson 








CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
SEEKS NATIVE WORKS 





Orchestral Association Will Offer Two 
Prizes for Compositions for 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—In order to pro- 
vide a special place for American music 
on the programs of the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s Fiftieth Anniversary next sea- 
son, the Orchestral Association will 
award prizes of $500 and $300 for com- 
positions which are not to require more 
than fifteen minutes in performance. En- 
tries must be made before July 1. 
Judges will be John Barbirolli, Eugene 
Ormandy and Deems Taylor. Details 
about the competition may be obtained 
from H. E. Voegli, at Orchestra Hall. 

On a tour of Europe last summer, 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, arranged for anniver- 
sary scores from Miaskovsky and Gliére 
in Russia, Kodaly in Hungary, Milhaud 
in France, Walton in England, and 
Casella in Italy. 





Sevitzky to Conduct Tchaikovsky 
Program 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—Fabien Se- 
vitzky, will conduct the Indianapolis 
Symphony in a special Tchaikovsky 
program in recognition of the 100th 
anniversary of Tchaikovsky’s birth, on 
March 1 and 2. The program will be 
broadcast on March 6. $1200 have 
been contributed in response to Mr. 
Sevitzky’s founding of the Sibelius 

Fund recently. 
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CONCERTS: Familiar Artists and Newcomers Are Heard 


(Continued from page 14) 
that in itself merits a special word of 
commendation, Mr. Milstein revealed a fur- 
ther and very considerable growth in his 
art since his last previous appearance in 
recital. 

The expanding and deepening of Mr. 
Milstein’s art were evidenced in the more 
masterful authority with which he took 
everything in hand, the more fervent in- 
tensity of emotion in his reactions and in 
his tone itself, and the general broadening 
of his style. There was fine classic dignity 
in his delivery of the Vivaldi sonata but 
with it a keen awareness of the spirit of 
each of its four movements, while the Bach 
Chaconne was played in the truly grand 
manner as regards a large grasp of struc- 
tural proportions and the treatment of the 
line. Only could one have wished for a 
somewhat broader proclamation of the 
theme at the outset; otherwise the per- 
formance was instinct with exalted feeling. 
The same nobility of style and expression 
marked the reading of the Beethoven 
sonata on the part of both the violinist and 
the pianist, albeit a more completely satis- 
factory balance would have been made 
possible by having the piano top partially 
raised. But Mr. Balsam’s pianistic co- 
operation was on the same plane as Mr. 
Milstein’s violin playing and a memorable 
performance resulted, with the Adagio 
cantabile standing out even above the other 
movements for its haunting loveliness. 

The underlying Slavic emotion incarnate 
in the Glazunoff concerto was communi- 
cated with similar beauty of means. As for 
the six Paganini caprices chosen, they 
served to display once more the dazzling 
technical armament that Mr. Milstein has 
long possessed and which, when propelled 
by the temperamental fire with which he 
throws himself into such music, raises the 
audience to a high pitch of excitement. 
Violinists present exclaimed especially over 
his bow arm and the breadth of his tone in 
the cantilena passages of his various num- 
bers. The encores reached a climax with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Bumble Bee’. C. 


Frank Chapman Gives Recital 


Frank Chapman, baritone. Lester 
Hodges, accompanist. The Town Hall. 
Feb. 9, evening : 


Recit and aria from 
‘Amor UT Scawkces baveweddueas Strozzi 
‘Come Again, Sweet Love’.......... Dowland 
‘Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream’....Arnold 
Scena ed Aria, ‘A Tanto Amor’ from 
OR PRE Donizetti 
Variations on ‘Cadet Rousselle’ 
Bridge, Bax, Goossens, Ireland 
Hillemacher 
ON SE Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
‘Un Ricordo’; ‘Spandono le Campane’.... Brogi 
‘Sch6ne Wiege, Meiner Lieder’; ‘Liebeslied’; 
‘Der Soldat’; ‘Der Himmel Hat eine Trane 


Geweint’; ‘Auftrage’............... Schumann 
NE MEE 0 ora ads bo dimes ssoceeeben Bantock 
EEE Saks Se gekctaias'ssttecibesen cae’ Southwick 
‘Rantin, Rovin, Robin’.......... Arr. by Taylor 
EN occa kde uein 2 oes. iss bese wee ingsford 
‘The Song of the Soldiers’........ Hutchinson 


Mr. Chapman has sung in New York 
before but not for some time. Evidently he 
is not forgotten, as a large audience greeted 
him with enthusiasm. His singing was in- 
teresting in every respect and a number of 
the items on the program were very well 
done. Especially so was the Hillemacher 
‘Séparation’ which, coming after the stunt 
piece with which contemporary British com- 
ues amused themselves and which 

vette Guilbert removed from the map, 
once and for all, was something of an 
achievement in itself. Even in this, Mr. 
Chapman’s vivid singing came to the rescue 
and made the piece interesting. The 
‘Favorita’ excerpt might have been left to 
slumber in oblivion except for the fact 
that it gave Mr. Chapman the opportunity 
to exhibit an excellent style of singing the 
typical Italian operatic music of a century 
ago. The Schumann group was all well 


sung, and the singer’s clear enunciation 
made the group in English enjoyable. All 
the classical group which began the pro- 
gram, save the Strozzi number, not in- 
herently interesting, were given in excellent 
stvle. 

Mr. Chapman’s singing from a purely 











Eugene List Helen Schafmeister 


vocal standpoint has almost everything to 
recommend it. One might hazard that the 
voice was originally a bass in spite of the 
fact that he sang several good high G 
sharps and one high A. A tendency to 
aspirate little ornaments intended to be 
legato, did not improve the classical works, 
but charm of personality, ease of manner, 
backed by a voice of undeniably fine pro- 
portions, range and timbre, nullified such 
small shortcomings. 


Marcelle Denya Makes New York Debut 

Marcelle Denya, soprano. Paul Berl, ac- 
companist, Assisting artists, Leonard Pos- 
ner and Milton Thomas, violins; Sanford 
Schonbach, viola, and Sam Reiner, ’cello. 
Town Hall, Feb. 7, evening: 


Monologue et Déploration d’Oriane from 

EE . .c< dhhcdvesesaieaedestessereads Lully 
Gavotte from ‘Hyppolyte et Aricie’; Air de 

Télaire from ‘Castor et Pollux’...... Rameau 
SENET on cs cscnaccoedcecensvancecesers Duparc 
‘Adieux de Manon’ from ‘Manon’....Massenet 
‘Au Bord de 1l’Eau’; ‘Lydia’........... Fauré 
‘Villanelle des Petits Canards’........ Chabrier 
‘Chanson Perpetuelle’................ ausson 


With Quartet 
‘Chevaux de Bois’; ‘Il Pleut dans mon Coeur’; 


‘La Flite de Pan’ ‘La  Chevelure’; 
TET reer Debussy 
‘Chansons Grecques’; ‘Nicolette’; Aria of 


Conception from ‘L’Hure Espagnole’.. Ravel 

Mme. Denya comes to us with long ex- 
perience at the Paris Opéra and Opéra 
Comique and, doubtless, the concert rooms 
of Paris and elsewhere, for the definiteness 
and finish of her style are of a quality ac- 
quired only by constantly facing audiences. 
That the singer’s style is that which usually 
passes currency for the best in this locality 
cannot, unfortunately, be said. Mme. Denya, 
havin rmitted herself to act the ‘Adieux’ 
from ‘Manon’, continued with much gesture. 
Vocally, she was at her best in reposeful 
works. The opening group was given in 
good classical style though with frequent 
deviations from pitch. Duparc’s ‘Lamento’ 
and Fauré’s ‘Lydia’ were beautifully sung, 
and the audience would have liked a repeti- 
tion of the latter composer’s ‘Au Bord d’une 
Source’, Of the Debussy works, ‘La Chev- 
elure’ and ‘Mandoline’ were the most in- 
teresting. The singer quickly “won” her 
audience and was much applauded. The 
accompaniments of Paul Berl were accurate 
and well-timed, if not particularly inspir- 
ing. H. 

Brailowsky Plays at Carnegie Hall 


Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 7, evening: 


Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58............. Chopin 
‘St. Francis Preaching to the Birds’; “Funé- 
railles’; ‘Dance of the Gnomes’; ‘Hungarian 


Rhapsody’, No. 12.........--+s:- ne seosees Liszt 
Fantasie Impromptu: Waltz Brillante in A 
Flat; Nocturne in F Minor, On. 55, No. 1; 


Two Ecossaises, D Major and D Flat Major; 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, Op. 22 
Chopin 

Mr. Brailowsky devoted his program to 
the two composers who, judging by the 
record of his career to date, are undoubt- 
edly his favorites. While latterty he has 
identified himself more especially with 
Chopin, at an earlier stage Liszt played 
almost as prominent a role on his pro- 
grams. 

If the Liszt compositions chosen for this 
recital were fairly representative they jus- 
tified their place on the list not so much 
as serving a musical purpose as providing 
an opportunity for the pianist to displav, 
for the delectation of his admirers, his 
great technical skill backed by the con- 
tagious zest in employing it that such an 
equipment necessarily engenders. The rip- 


pling fluidity of the trills in which the 
‘St. Francis Legend’ abounds, the facile 
octave playing in the ‘Funérailles’ and the 
scintillant rapidity of the finger work in 
the ‘Dance of the Gnomes’ were outstand- 
ing features of the technical mastery ex- 
hibited in this group. 

In the Chopin sonata the Scherzo pro- 
vided a fitting channel for the fleetness of 
Mr. Brailowsky’s finely pointed fingers, 
while in the other movements there was 
much beautiful tinting and shading of tone. 
The mechanical problems of the first and 
last sections were readily resolved, as a 
matter of course, and in the first the lyrical 
passages were made to sing ingratiatingly, 
though the phrasing at such places both in 
this work and elsewhere was somewhat 
capriciously treated. As a whole, the read- 
ing of the sonata scarcely plumbed the 
emotional depths of the music. 

A brilliant delivery of the waltz was 
the special achievement of the closing 
group. The main part of the Fantaisie 
Impromptu offered still another oppor- 
tunity of the kind peculiarly congenial to 
the pianist’s temperament, while the mood 
of the reflective middle section was dis- 
turbed by choppy phrasing. The polonaise, 
too, was marred by hard-driven tone and 
the first of the two Scottish dances, by an 
unaccountable little rhythmic vagary. The 
recitalist’s most noteworthy assets found 
an outlet in the Paganini-Liszt caprice, ‘La 
Chasse’, and the Schubert-Liszt ‘Soirée de 
Vienne’ in A Minor and Major among the 
added numbers at the end. Cc. 


Helen Schafmeister Heard in Recital 


Helen Schafmeister, pianist, who has 
given a series of Candlelight Recitals at 
the Waldorf-Astoria every season for sev- 
eral years, showed a commendably pro- 
gressive spirit at her first Town Hall re- 
cital, on the afternoon of Feb. 3, in fea- 
turing three new, or, at any rate, un- 
familiar compositions by composers resid- 
ing in New York. 

Among these novelties was a ‘His- 
paniola’ by H. Murray-Jacoby, which re- 
ceived its first performance on this oc- 
casion. Then there were two movements 
—the last two—of a Sonatina Fantastique 
by John Haussermann. The work has an 
intriguing program and the composer was 
called upon to bow in acknowledgment of 
the warm applause. Still a third un- 
familiar composition was a_ rhythmically 
and melodically zestful ‘Bulerias’ from 
Federico Longas’s Suite, ‘Danzas Iberi- 
cas’, 

The other numbers on Miss Schaf- 
meister’s program were the Brahms So- 
nata in F Minor, the Schumann ‘Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien’, the Chopin C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo, A Flat Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 1, and F Minor Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 
1, a Caprice by Stavenhagen, an Etude, 
Op. 15, No. 8, by Bortkiewicz and the 


Strauss-Tausig ‘Man lebt nur _ einmal’ 
transcription. The audience was respon- 
sively cordial. es 


Eugene List in Town Hall Recital 


Eugene List, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 


5, evening: 
Gigue in B Flat Minor.................. Graun 
CID Soca coc usa ads pesege ae Louis Marchand 
Toccata in A Major.........scccsecses Paradies 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
Brahms-Persichetti 

Sonata in G Minor. Op. 22......... Schumann 

Barcarolle; Three Ecossaises; Scherzo in B 


I ee sé cub ab aan poueee Chopin 
Sonatina in C Sharp Minor..Beryl Rubinstein 
NE os Saas s cwki ied ebb an tug indemit 
‘Seguidilla’; ‘Cordoba’; ‘Triana’....... Albeniz 


On his successive appearances since mak- 
ing his debut two or three seasons ago as 
an exponent of the contemporary school, 
Mr. List has demonstrated afresh his spe- 
cial flair for interpreting compositions of 
latter-day writers. And it was in this field 
as represented both on the program and 
in the added numbers that he achieved his 
finest performances on this occasion. The 
exceptional pianistic talent that he pos- 
sesses was nowhere more convincingly in 
evidence than in his brilliantly virtuosic 
playing of Debussy’s ‘Fireworks’ among 
the extras at the end. 


The facile fingers and driving energy 
that are among the young pianist’s more 
valuable assets betrayed him at times into 
excess speed at the expense of clearly de- 
fined line. The Graun Gigue, the Para- 
dies Toccata, the first and third move- 
ments of tne Schumann sonata and the 
main part of the Chopin scherzo were all 
rushed through so precipitately that the 
musical physiognomy was eclipsed. The 
first movement of the sonata, it is true, 
is marked “as fast as possible” but Schu- 
mann could scarcely have wanted this taken 
so literally in performance as to result 
in incoherence. The closing movement 
was characterized by better rhythmic bal- 
ance. In the sonata, as elsewhere, the 
recitalist’s prevailing dryness and hard- 
ness of tone also militated against realiz- 
ing the best artistic effects. 

In the Chopin group the Barcarolle was 
deftly played and the three little Scot- 
tish dances were invested with considerable 
charm and so pleased the audience that 
they had to be repeated. The pianist’s 
outstanding success in creating mood was 
reached in Albeniz’s ‘Cordoba’, while the 
‘Triana’ embodied his most colorfully re- 
sourceful playing of the recital proper. 
A sizable audience applauded heartily at 
every pause, ho 


Marion Selee and Tom Emlyn Williams 
Give Joint Recital 
Marion Selee, mezzo-contralto. Tom 
Emlyn Williams, baritone. Justin Williams, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 4, after- 
noon: 
‘What Means This Name’..Rimsky-Koraskoff 
y SFR RR aia Glazunoff 
‘Death’s Serenade’................. Mussorgsky 


‘Over the Steppe’; ‘My Native Land’ 
Gretchaninoft 
Mr. Williams 


‘Recitative and Air’, ‘Prepare Thyself’ from 


‘The Christmas Oratorio’............... Bach 
‘Das Verlassene Magdlein’; ‘Nimmersatte 
BE eile sac 65.9 bbsbades thkke a ceeceanen olf 
a: SI via ts'v.kc a var dencasseet's Debussy 
Te ST Goins Cdcd US tehh bes dttebccoeneuee Ravel 
Miss Selee 


‘The Scribe’; ‘Black Stitchel’; ‘Cathleen in 


Houhilan’; ‘When Death to Either Shall 

Come’; ‘An Epitaph’; ‘Hawk and 

NE: Was ic akusenansaucnsdaeciceuses Gurney 
Mr. Williams 


‘From_a Very Little Sphinx’ (Seven Lyrics 
SR SAE pee Ur ee Wagenaar 
Cradle Song; ‘Beg-Innish’................. Bax 
Miss Selee 

*Y Deryn Pur’; ‘Clychau Aberdyfi’ 
Welsh Traditional 
‘Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes’.Old English 
. & SiS Reris= Nan Barber 
‘We Two Together’................ Kernochan 
Miss Selee and Mr. Williams 


A duo-recital by two voices in the lower 
register of the scale is something of a 
novelty in itself, and given by two singers 
of such obvious intelligence and musician- 
ship as Mr. and Mrs, Williams it becomes 
a musical event. Mr. Williams’s singing 
of the Russian songs, in their original lan- 
guage, was excellent in every way and the 
Gurney songs, having their first New York 
hearing, though they could not be con- 
sidered epoch-making, proved melodious 
and at times, charming. Mr. Williams’s 
singing of them brought out all their best 
musical points. 

Miss Selee’s highly contrasted first group 
gave her ample opportunity to display her 
interpretative gifts, which are one of her 
finest assets. To sing ‘La Chevelure’ as 
well as she did, and then follow it up with 
Ravel’s not especially striking setting of 
Jules Renard’s delightful ‘Peacock’, is an 
achievement in itself. The Wagenaar 
songs, having their first complete perform- 
ance, probably brought joy to admirers of 
Miss Millay’s poetry, which was clearly 
enunciated. The duet numbers which closed 
the program were well sung. Justin Wil- 
liams’s accompaniments were excellent. 


New Friends of Music Offer Trio 
Program 
The twelfth concert of the current 
series of the New Friends of Music at 
Town Hall, on the afternoon of Feb. 4, 
was devoted to Mozart’s Piano Trio in G 
(Continued on page 22) 

















FLAGSTAD SOLOIST 
IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


Sings with National Symphony 
Under Baton of McArthur 
—Chavez Is Also Guest 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—The 
esteem with which Washington holds 
Mme. Kirsten Flagstad was again 
clearly demonstrated on Feb. 14 when 
the largest National Symphony audience 
of the season heard her as soloist in 
Constitution Hall. 

More than 4,000 were present for the 
event in which the famous soprano made 
her first appearance with the National 
Symphony, and her only orchestral ap- 
pearance in Washington this season. 
With Edwin McArthur, who has been 
her accompanist, as guest conductor, 
Mme. Flagsted sang a varied program, 
but the climax was reached naturally 
in a Wagnerian scene. The closing 
selection was ‘Briinnhilde’s Immolation’ 
from ‘Die Gétterdammerung’. Mme. 
Flagstad was heard also in three songs 
by Greig, and in ‘Leise, leise’, from 
Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur also gave colorful readings to 
some purely orchestral works. He con- 
ducted the Overture to ‘Rosamunde’, 
Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a _ Faun’, 
Ravel’s ‘La Valse’, and the overture to 
‘The Flying Dutchman’, by Wagner. 


Mexican Conductor Welcomed 

Carlos Chavez, the Mexican com- 
poser-conductor, had charge of the or- 
chestra in another distinguised concert 
on Feb, 5. The noted visitor’s leader- 
ship was marked by meticulous conduct- 
ing and a fervor that fired the orchestra 
to dramatic heights several times dur- 
ing the program. 

After achieving effective results in 
a restrained performance of Beethoven’s 
‘Coriolanus’ Overture, Mr. Chavez pre- 
sented a brilliant reading of Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 82 in C (‘The Bear’), 
and a rousing interpretation of a Bux- 
tehude Chaconne in E Minor, arranged 
by the conductor. Debussy’s ‘The Sea’ 
received a well rounded consideration in 
the second part of the program, and 
Falla’s ‘Three Cornered Hat’ dances 
brought the concert to a stirring finish. 

In a concert on Feb. 14 in the De- 
partment of Agriculture auditorium, 
Walter Bauer, conductor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Orchestra, 
again showed his interest in unhack- 
neyed programs. American composers 
honored were Ernest Richard Kroeger, 
of St. Louis (Overture ‘Hiawatha’) ; 
Bainbridge Crist of South Yarmouth, 
Mass., (‘Hymn to Nefertiti’); and 
Charles L. Coy of Washington, who 
under the pen name of Arthur Tregina 
contributed the Overture ‘Mountains of 
the North’, to the program. Other selec- 
tions included: the Brahms Double 
Concerto in A Minor, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Reformation’ Symphony. 

Jay Watz 








Novaes on American Tour 

Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist is 
making a tour of New England, the 
South and the Middle Atlantic States. 
On Feb. 15 and 16 she was soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony. During Jan- 
uary she was heard in recital in the 
Middle-West and as soloist with the 
Reading Symphony in Baltimore and in 
Washington. Mme. Novaes will give 
her only New York recital of the season 
on March 2 in Town Hall when she will 
play four works from ‘The Baby’s 
Family’ by Villa-Lobos, which was in- 
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spired by her two children. Follow- 
ing this appearance she will be heard in 
Pennsylvania and the South. On March 
25 and 26 she will be soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony. Early in April she 
will return to Brazil to fulfill engage- 
ments there. 


CHAVEZ TAKES BATON 
OF ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 


Guest Offers Music of Beethoven, 
Debussy and Falla—Golsch- 
mann Returns 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—Carlos 
Chavez, Mexican conductor, returned 
to the podium of the orchestra as guest 
conductor for the eleventh pair o1 con- 
certs on Jan. 26 and 27. Mr. Chavez 
corroborated the impression formed as 
guest conductor last season, that of be- 
ing a very sound musician, with decided 
ideas of interpretation. The orchestra 
was in excellent form. Beethoven oc- 
cupied the first part of the program 
with the ‘Lenore’ Overture No. 3 open- 
ing the concert, followed by the Sym- 
phony No. 4 in B Flat. Both were ele- 
gantly performed but suffered for lack 
of contrast. He then gave a fine read- 
ing of Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ and closed 
with a thrilling performance of Falla’s 
Dances from “The Three Cornered Hat’. 
He was given a rousing ovation after 
each concert. 

Mr. Golschmann returned for the 
twelfth pair of concerts on Feb. 2 and 
3,, presenting a program of variety. 
The string section shone brilliantly in 
a first local performance of E. B. Hill’s 
Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 
40a. The Sibelius Symphony No. 7 in 
C followed, faring well in Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s hands, The second half of the 
program was dedicated to the waltz, 
with four contrasting works, starting 
with the waltzes from Strauss’s ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’. Then followed a ten- 
der reading of ‘Valse Triste’ by Sibelius, 
with Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ in sharp con- 
trast, and closing with Johann Strauss’s 
‘The Beautiful Blue Danube’. Both or- 
chestra and conductor acknowledged the 
continued applause at the conclusion of 
the concert. Hersert W. Cost 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
NOTABLE RECITALS 


Sevitzky Conducts Sinfonietta 
in First Performances—Trapp 
Family Choir Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Sinfonietta, 
conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, was 
heard in the Bellevue-Stratford Ball- 
room on Feb. 15, in a program which 
boasted several “Firsts.” Johann Lud- 
wig Bach’s ‘Overture Suite’ in G was 
credited with a first American per- 
formance and works by Quincey Porter, 
Tibor Serly and Quinto Maganini were 
heard for the first time locally. Bomar 
Cramer was soloist in Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in A. 

The Trapp Family Choir directed by 
Franz Wasner charmed their audience 
in Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute 
of Music on Feb. 16. Palestrina’s 
‘Missa Brevis’, madrigals, and folk- 
songs were artistically sung and in addi- 
tion there were compositions by Tele- 
mann, Fischer, and others. 

Playing under the auspices of the 
Busoni Society in the Anne Brock stu- 
dios on Feb. 15, Michael Zadora im- 
pressed by brilliant technique and dy- 














namic interpretations in a Chopin list. 
The same evening in the Academy of 
Music Foyer Joseph Lockett, pianist, 
offered a substantial and exacting pro- 
gram. Another Feb. 15 event was Eliza- 
beth Schumann’s recital in Casimir 
Hall of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
She was accompanied by Leo Rosenek. 

Mozart’s Sonata in F and Beethoven’s 
‘Appassionata’ sonata were the out- 
standing works on the program which 
engaged José Iturbi’s distinctive pianism 
in Goodhart Hall of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on Feb. 8. The date also brought 
piano recitals by Sol Kaplan, in Casimir 
Hall, and Stanley Sprenger, in the 
Academy of Music Foyer. 

Mary Porter Thunder, soprano, and 
William Silvano Thunder, pianist, 
shared 2 program at a Philadelphia Art 
Alliance musicale on Feb. 7. A Clarke 
Conservatory of Music faculty concert 
in Pressor Auditorium on Feb. 6 en- 
listed the participation of Thelma Davis, 
contralto, with Stuart Ross as accom- 
panist; a string quartet consisting of 
Clara Zager, Harold Woomer, Joseph 
Brodo, and Irene Hubbard; Alexander 
Morsello, violinist; and Ruth Buroughs 
and Agnes Quigley, pianists. 


Dance Events Hold Interest 

A capacity audience in Town Hall on 
Feb. 12 hailed Martha Graham and her 
Dance Group, appearing under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Dance As- 
sociation. Ted Shawn and his ensemble 
of male dancers fulfilled a week’s en- 
gagement at the Erlanger Theatre, 
opening on Feb. 12. Another recent 
dance event was the introduction of two 
new works by the Jooss Ballet in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 18. 

Recitalists during’ January included: 
Jan Smeterlin, pianist, in the Academy 
of Music, Jan. 29; Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, in the Academy, Jan. 25; Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, assisted by Vladimir 
Sokoloff, in Casimir Hall, Jan. 24; 
Marcelle Denya, soprano, accompanied 
by Paul Berl, in Irvine Auditorium, 
Jan. 24; Boris Schwarz and Joseph 
Schwarz, violinist and pianist, in the 
Settlement Music School, faculty re- 
cital, Jan. 24; and Jorge Bolet, pianist 
in Casimir Hall, Jan. 19, appearing on 
the fourth program of the ‘Historical 
Series of Solo and Chamber Music’. 

Guy Marriner devoted his lecture- 
recital on Jan. 28 to Bach. Donald 
Trexler, baritone, assisted by Marcella 
Trexler, pianist, and Reba Robinson, 
harpist, was heard in recital at the 
New Century Club on Jan. 29, Fred- 
erick pig 30 ho violinist, was guest- 
artist at a Matinee Musical Club con- 
cert in the Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 
23. Harriet Versaci, coloratura soprano, 
with Frank LaForge at the piano and 
Frank Versaci, fluitist, as assisting 
artist, offered a program of more-than- 
ordinary interest on Jan. 18 in Ethical 
Cultural Society Hall. Included was 
Mr. LaForges’ ‘Menuet Varié’, dedi- 
cated to the recitalist. 

Witi1aAmM E. SMITH 





Soloists Chosen for I. B. M. Celebra- 
tions at Both World Fairs 


Columbia Concerts Corporation re- 
cently closed a contract with Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
for soloists at the “I. B. M. Days” at 
the New York and San Francisco 
World Fairs. The New York celebra- 
tion will take place on May 13 and the 
soloists will be Lily Pons and Lawrence 
Tibbett, with orchestra conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier. On May 27 at Treas- 
ure Island, San Francisco, the soloists 
will be Grace Moore and Lawrence 
Tibbett with the orchestra to be an- 
nounced. Both events will be broadcast. 
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Georges Cathelat to Sing Pelléas, Helen 
Jepson Mélisande in Revival 
of Debussy Work 
Georges Cathelat, a leading tenor of 
the Paris Opéra Comique, has been en- 
gaged by Edward Johnson, general 





Georges Cathelat 


manager, to sing the role of Pelléas in 
Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ which 
will be revived at the Metropolitan 
Opera on March 7. 

The tenor, who arrived on Feb. 14 
on the Rex, sang the role with the San 
Francisco Opera Company in its pro- 
duction of the work in October, 1938, 
under the baton of Erich Leinsdorf, 
who will also conduct the Metropolitan 
revival. 

Helen Jepson will sing Melisande in 
the production, and John Brownlee will 
be the Golaud. Alexander Kipnis will 
have the role of Arkel. Others in the 
cast will be Natalie Bodanya, Doris 
Doe and Nicola Moscona. 


CLEVELAND HAILS 
ORCHESTRAL EVENTS 


Rodzinski Conducts French 
Music—Ringwall Begins 
Second Series 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Music from 
France made up the program of the 
Cleveland Orchestra’s thirteenth pair of 
concerts with Artur Rodzinski conduct- 
ing. The program included Felix 
Mottl’s arrangements of works of Lully; 
the first performance here of the Suite 
in F, Op. 33, by Roussel; Debussy’s 
‘Clair de Lune’; Ravel’s ‘La Valse’; and 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony. Both 
audiences responded with great en- 
thusiasm recalling Dr. Rodzinski to the 
stage many times. 

The splendid performances by the or- 
chestra on Feb. 1 and 3, were applauded 
by capacity audiences. At these concerts 
the program iincluded the ‘Siegfried 
Idyll’ by Wagner; ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks’ by Strauss; the Sym- 
phony No. 5, in E Flat, by Sibelius; 
and ‘Wotan’s Farewell,’ the ‘Magic Fire 
Music’, and the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
from Wagner’s ‘Walkiire’. 

The first series of Sunday Twilight 
Concerts met with such enthusiastic re- 
sponse that a second series of six was 
launched on Feb. 4 in Severance Hall 
with Rudolph Ringwall conducting. 

WiLma HuNING 
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Two Revivals: An Opera and an Issue 


HERE was more than one revival at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 21, when 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ came back from its long 
exile. One was that of the cherished opera; the 
other that of an issue which has been fought out 
in the lyric theatre many times in the past and 
probably will be fought out endlessly in the future. 
The great question raised—a question to which 
various others concerning scenery, costumes, etc., 
are subsidiary—is whether an immortal classic of 
this order is to be approached primarily with the 
thought of what can be done for it—or to it—to 
“put it across”, or whether the mission of a great 
operatic institution is to devote all of its resources 
to approximating, as nearly as possible, an “ideal” 
performance. The term “ideal” of necessity im- 
plies the greatest possible fidelity to such a work 
as an art product. It does not imply such broad- 
ening of the humor, at the expense of its more 
aristocratic characteristics, as may tend to convert 
a social comedy into an uproarious farce. 
‘Marriage of Figaro’ is a real play about real 
people. It is most truly itself when it is acted and 
sung “straight”, since it is then that Mozart’s 
music exerts its most irresistible appeal and it 
must never be forgotten that it is the music that 
has built for ‘Marriage of Figaro’ its enduring 
place. There is the same obligation to respect a 
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Mozart opera that there is to respect a Mozart 
symphony. 





Some Oversights in the ‘Ring’ 


6 ha redoubtable English critic, Ernest New- 
man, manifesting a somewhat cynical attitude 
toward the knowledge that singers have of the 
operas in which they do their individual bits, has 
suggested that it would be a good thing now and 
then to call casts of the ‘Ring’ together and put 
to them a question. It is the question that Wag- 
ner’s friend Rockel put to the composer some 80 
years ago: “Why, seeing that the gold is returned 
to the Rhine, is it necessary for the gods to 
perish?” It is to be surmised that the answers 
would be just a little confused. 

But, as Mr. Newman himself has shown, not 
everything that is confusing about the ‘Ring’ is 
to be charged to the singers. Why, for instance, 
does Hunding fall dead when Wotan tells him to 
take a message to Fricka telling her that Wotan’s 
spear has avenged the wrong of which she com- 
plained? Why does Mime, referring to the frag- 
ments of Siegmund’s sword, say “Accursed steel, 
why did I steal thee?’”’—-when there has been no 
other evidence of theft and when Mime has just 
finished telling Siegfried that he got the fragments 
from the dying Sieglinde. Also, why does Mime 
taunt Alberich by saying that the Giants had 
wrested the gold from him when it was Wotan 
and Loge who turned that pretty trick? 


The answer in each case is that Wagner changed 
his mind about some portion of the text—as 
proved by comparison with his prose sketches— 
and then he either forgot to change the actual 
wording or was indifferent to petty details. With 
so huge a scheme—conceived, it is to be remem- 
bered, in reverse order, with ‘Siegfried’s Death’ 
(‘Gotterdammerung’) as his starting point—it is 
not at all surprising that a few such loose ends 
remain to puzzle those who are intent upon the 
fullest understanding of the texts. After more 
than seventy years of the most exhaustive study 
and analysis, the ‘Ring’ still poses its perplexities, 
as it still rests on the heights of musical power 
and splendor. 


"For the Benefit of Pe 


USIC’S role in humanitarian causes is a steadily 

increasing one. The printed line, “for the 
benefit of” this or that worthy institution or under- 
taking, is to be found on one or more programs 
weekly in New York and other cities in this country. 
Sometimes the events are in aid of music school 
settlements or scholarships funds. At the Metro- 
politan Opera are certain annual fixtures like the 
performances for the Grenfell Mission in Labrador 
and the French and Italian hospitals. Mrs. Hearst’s 
milk fund benefits have filled the opera house again 
and again. 

But though public spiritedness, like charity, begins 
at home, the call of humanity knows no boundaries. 
In a land responsive to the appeal of the suffering 
everywhere, music has been found one of the most 
productive of the means of assembly whereby thou- 
sands can make their contribution to the victims of 
war, famine, floods, fire and pestilence. From the 
proceeds of benefit concerts a new home and a new 
start in life have been found for refugees from lands 
of conflict in Europe. Help has been extended to 
the oppressed who have been unable or unready 
to leave the native hearth. Relief in many forms has 
been made possible through the funds realized at 
musical events conceived and carried out on the 
basis of value received for ticket purchasers. 


In New York, the Musicians Emergency Aid has 
done for many an individual what the large-scale 
benefit aims to do for great numbers of people. 
Other groups, working behind the scenes, have 
linked music with samaritan deeds. In a time when 
science is being devoted with fiendish ingenuity to 
destruction and slaughter, mankind finds that art is 
forever its friend, and, as exemplified in the uses 
pte ag music is being turned, no mere fair weather 
riend. 











Larry Gordon 

Grace Moore, Right, with Miriam Hopkins After the Opera 

Singer and Actress Had Lunched Together at the Colony 
in New York 


Piatigorsky—A son and heir was recently born to 
Gregor Piatigorsky, the noted ’cellist, at his home 
near Elizabethtown, N. Y. 

Freccia—The conductor of the Havana Philhar- 
monic, Massimo Freccia, who has been studying 
aviation, is about to take his examinations for a 
pilot’s license. 

Rodzinski—At a recent concert of the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Hartford, Conn., Artur Rodzinski fell 
while leaving the stage and sprained his shoulder 
badly. He was able, however, to continue the concert. 


Schipa—The grand opera tenor, Tito Schipa, was 
forced to postpone a scheduled recital in New York 
because of a recent dog bite received in California. 
His right arm is said to have been badly wounded. 


Heifetz—That audiences should hiss if they do not 
like a performance and applaud only when they do, 
is the opinion of Jascha Heifetz. “American audi- 
ences are too standardized and are often too timid 
to express their real opinion of an artist,” he declared 
recently. 

Eddy—As a relaxation from concerts and motion- 
pictures, Nelson Eddy sculps. Although he has always 
maintained silence about his avocation, this Christmas 
he presented one of his friends with a T’ang horse in 
terra cotta, which was his most recent work. 


Virovai—It is reported that Robert Virovai had 
difficulties with the U. S. Customs when he wished 
to return to this country after a recent concert in 
Canada. He finally convinced them by taking out 
his fiddle and playing the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. 


Speaks—Columbus turned out in large numbers to 
hear Margaret Speaks give a home-coming program 
recently at the King Avenue Methodist Church where 
Miss Speaks made her first public appearance at the 
age of four. Miss Speaks says the memory of that 
appearance is a bitter one as she forgot to remove her 
overshoes before performing ! 


Casals—The Franco government in Spain is re- 
ported to have informed Pablo Casals that unless he 
returns to Spain to be “depurated” which means 
“cleared of suspicion,” all his goods, which included 
a musical museum and a valuable collection of musical 
instruments, will be confiscated. 























N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR 
TO STAGE MUSICALE 


‘American Jubilee’ Will Combine 
Ballet, Opera and History in 
Extravaganza 


A musical extravaganza, ‘American 
Jubilee’, using American history as the 
background and combining song, ballet, 
opera and comic opera, as well as the 
use of a cavalry troop, will be produced 
at the New York World’s Fair, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Harvey D. 
Gibson, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, on Feb, 15. The spectacle will be 
given On the opening day of the Fair 
and thereafter, three or four times daily. 

The extravaganza, Mr. Gibson said, 
is the first major development in the 
Fair’s new amusement policy. He 
termed it an attempt to “get a better 
balance between the amusement and 
exhibit areas”. A new theatre, accom- 
modating 7,000 persons, has been under 
construction in the South end of the 
amusement area. Mr. Gibson revealed 
that the Fair is financing the spectacle 
and added that “a large industry may 
become a partner in the enterprise”, 


New Building Described 


The new building, 600 feet long and 
600 feet wide, will have a large decora- 
tive steel roof, flying eight American 
flags above a brilliant red and gold fa- 
cade. The lighting fixtures will include 
200 five-thousand-watt projectors. The 
proscenium opening will be 312 feet 
wide, the circular stage 270 feet wide, 
built on rollers to effect quick changes 
of sets, and the full stage, consisting of 
three levels, 118 feet deep. 

The entire production has been placed 
in the hands of prominent musicians and 
producers. Albert Johnson of the Fair’s 
amusement staff, a Broadway stage de- 
signer, is in charge of the production 
and design and has collaborated on the 
book with Oscar Hammerstein. Arthur 
Schwartz has composed the music and 
has cooperated in writing the book. Mr. 
Schwartz said that the music was origi- 
nal, with the occasional use of themes 
reflecting eras in American history. 

Leon Leonidoff, senior director of 
production at the Radio City Music 
Hall, is staging the production, The 
dances and choreography have been ar- 
ranged by Katherine Littlefield, director 
of the Philadelphia Ballet Company, and 
the costumes have been designed by Lu- 
cinda Ballard. The cast will number 
300 persons. 








WPA TO GIVE ONE NATIVE, 
TWO FRENCH PROGRAMS 





Abravanel and Solomon to Lead New 
York City Symphony—Swarthout, 
Levitzki and Cadman to Aid 


The New York City WPA Music 
Project, Horace Johnson director, will 
follow its recent Brahms-Sibelius con- 
certs, presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with two French pro- 
grams and a concert of contemporary 
American music sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee for American Music, 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, chairman. 

With Maurice Abravanel conducting 
the New York City Symphony in the 
French concerts, Gladys Swarthout is to 
be heard as soloist on Feb. 27, and 
Mischa Levitzki on March 5. Compos- 
ers represented are Berlioz, Franck, De- 
bussy, Dukas, Chabrier, Lalo, Ravel 
and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Levitzki is to be 
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Left: Edward Johnson, "Tenor of the Chicago Opera", Studies a Role Over a 
Cup of Tea 


Centre: Bruno Walter, Who Conducted Hans Pfitzner's New Opera, 'Christelféin’, 
in Munich, Talks It Over with the Composer (Right) 


Right: Mary Garden, After a Performance of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ in New York, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Maeterlinck 


Parsifal Redivivus 

‘Parsifal’ Sung in English Marks the 
Return of Wagner. After Lapse of 
Three Years. Restoration of Master’s 
Works Begun at Metropolitan. Some 
Weaknesses of New Translation by H. 
E. Krehbiel. Harrold’s, the Best Parsi- 
fal of Last Ten Years. Matzenauer, 
Whitehill, Rothier and Didur, Other 
Protagonists. Bodanzky Conducts. 


1920 


Still Going Strong 
Seek $2,000,000 to Keep Boston Sym- 
phony Intact. Trustees Decide on Ac- 
tion When Musicians Rise in a Body 
and Demand $1000 Salary Increase. 


1920 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 








“MUSICAL AMERICA for February, 1920 


What Became of It? 

Pledge $250,000 for Conservatory 
During Music Week. National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants Takes Steps 
to Found National School. Plan Coun- 
try-wide campaign. 

1920 


Witherspoon Loquitur 

‘Personally’ declares Herbert Wither- 
spoon, ‘I consider the music student the 
worst educated individual in the world. 
I am absolutely appalled at the abysmal 
ignorance of the average American 
music student. They never know any- 
thing about history, have only the most 
elemental notions of the drama and the 
shadiest possible notion of literature.’ 





A Worthwhile Premiere 
Leopold Stokowski’s interest in music 
of massive architecture found expres- 
ston in the first American performance 
of Rachmaninoff’s ‘The Bells’ on Fri- 
day afternoon. 


1920 


Even Then 
Toscanini’s Symphonic Debut in 
Rome Creates a Furore. Program In- 
cludes Beethoven’s ‘Pastorale’ and 
works by Pick-Mangiagalli, and de 
Sabata, also Roger-Ducasse and Elgar’s 
Variations. 


1920 








wensnanen 


the assisting artist in Saint-Saéns’s G 
Minor piano concerto. Miss Swarthout’s 
numbers are to be announced later. 
The American concert, to be pre- 
sented on March 19, will have Izler 
Solomon as_ guest-conductor, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman as soloist in 
his ‘Dark Dancers of the Mardi Gras’, 
a fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
Other works will be the Overture to 
Leo Sowerby’s ‘Comes Autumn Time’; 
Robert Russel Bennett’s ‘Abraham 
Lincoln, A Symphonic Likeness’; Har- 
old Morris’ ‘Poem’; Robert Delaney’s 
Scherzo, Work 22;.and Robert Sanders’ 
‘Saturday Night’, a barn dance. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Players Form 
New Chamber Music Trio 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20—A new 
chamber-music trio, called the Phila- 
delphia Flute-Harp-Viola Trio, has 
been organized by first-desk players in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and played 
its debut recital in Baltimore on Feb. 
16, at Katherine Hooper Hall in 
Goucher College. The members of the 
Trio are William Kincaid, first flute; 
Edna Phillips, first harp; and Samuel 
Lifschey, first viola; of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. They played a program of 
classic and modern compositions for the 
trio ensemble, solos for flute and for 
viola with harp accompaniment, and 
harp solos. A Suite Breve by Roho- 
zinski was given what is believed to be 
the first American performance. 


nuit 


MUSIC CONFERENCE 


National Committee for Music 
Appreciation Holds Banquet 
Meeting 

INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—The Na- 
tional Committee for Music Apprecia- 
tion held a banquet at the Claypool 
Hotel on Feb. 1, with guests number- 
ing 1,600. 

At the speakers’ table were Robert 
A. Adams, toastmaster; Mrs. H. H. 
Arnholter, Indiana organizer of the 
Appreciation Committee; William H. 
Ball, Indiana chairman of the commit- 
tee and host; Richard Crooks, soloist 
at the week-end symphony concerts; 
Felix A. Grisette and Edward T. Ingle 
of the National Committee’s executive 
staff; Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, Mrs. 
Charles Latham, Louis Schwitzer, 
members of the board of directors of 
the Indianapolis Symphony; Mr. J. K. 
Lilly; Hon. Reginald H. Sullivan, 
mayor of Indianapolis; Ralph Wright; 
Dr. Ealph Tirey; Dr. Clyde E. Wild- 
man, president of De Pauw University; 
Dr. Edward Elliott, president of Per- 
due University; Dr. L. A. Pittenger, 
president of Ball State College; Ber- 
nard Batty, trustee of the Jordan 
School of Music; Mrs. James Lowry, 


president of the Matinee Musicale; 
Dewitt Morgan, superintendent of In- 
dianapolis Public Schools; Fabien Se- 
vitzky, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphany; Ferdinand Schaefer, con- 
ductor-emeritus; Elmer A. Steffen, 
director Symphonic choir, and Dr. John 
Erskine, novelist, musician, educator 
and former president of the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Mr. Erskine was the last speaker and 
he concluded his talk with the belief that 
some day music may be on a par with 
baseball in popular interest. At inter- 
vals Mr. Adams read telegrams from 
other cities. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Musicians Club Honors Damrosch 

A reception and tea was given to Dr. 
Damrosch by the Musicians Club of 
New York at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Zaugg on Feb. 13. Dr. Damrosch 
was the first president of the club which 
was incorporated in 1911, and is at 
present its honorary president. Dr. 
Frank La Forge, president, received 
the many guests along with Dr. Dam- 
rosch. Among those who attended were: 
Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. Horatio 
Parker, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. 
Damrosch, Mrs. La Forge, Clara Ed- 
wards, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Mrs. 
Stuart Close, Mrs. Carolyn Beebe- 
Whitehouse, Mrs. Laura F. MacNichol, 
Oley Speaks, and others of musical and 
social prominence. 
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Orchestral Concerts 
(Continued from page 10) 


the most enthusiastic approval of his per- 
formance of the violin part with an ad- 
mixture of gratitude to Mr. Barbirolli for 
the finely co-ordinated whole. 

In many respects the Mendelssohn con- 
certo is a crucial test of both technical and 
emotional equipment, but young Mr. Viro- 
vai took the challenge in stride and gave 
a performance of the work that was ad- 
mirably proportioned, of the utmost finesse 
technically, and of an exquisite beauty 
in the silk-like texture and the lustre oi 
his tone. If he kept the first movement on 
rather too objective a plane he atoned for 
this by identifying himself unrestrainedly 
with the spirit of the Andante, which he 
played with communicative intensity and 
invested with a poetic glamor. Then he 
brought flying fingers of almost incredible 
lightness to the elfin gambollings of the 
composer’s ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ 
mood of the final movement. His tone was 
at no time of great breadth, even in the 
Andante, but it was invariably sensitive 
and of polished smoothness. And back of 
all the playing was the mature poise that 
recalled the young Heifetz. 

The novelty of the program was the 
Hungarian Leo Weiner’s Divertimento for 
strings based on four characteristic folk- 
songs of Hungary. Of the four movements, 
designated ‘Festive’, ‘Comedy’, ‘Plaintive 
Song’ and ‘Swineherd’s Song’, the third 
was the one that made the most potent 
appeal on a melodic basis, an appeal in- 
tensified by the tonal warmth and vibrancy 
induced by the scoring. 

The conductor found opportunity to 
throw himself with complete abandon into 
the ‘London’ Symphony of his country- 
man Vaughan Williams, with the result 
that the music of this finely wrought work 
leaped to life in a stirringly vital perform- 
ance in which the kaleidoscopic concepts 
of the composer’s imagination were made 
pictorially and emotionally vivid. c 


Serkin Plays Mozart and MacDowell 
with Barzin Forces 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin conductor. Assisting artist: Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, 
afternoon : 


Overture to ‘The School for Scandal’ 

Samuel Barber 

Concerto No. 9, in E Flat, for piano and 

orchestra (K. 271)........scsesesseess Mozart 
No. 2, in D Minor, for piano and 

GENTE. Scncnctvesedctcscnseseess MacDowell 

The second concert in the National Or- 
chestral Association’s Gabrilowitsch Me- 
morial Series afforded a re-hearing of one 
of the earliest of Samuel Barber’s works, 
the ‘School for Scandal’ overture, written 
some ten years ago. And the eighteenth 
cen flavor so felicitously injected into 
the colorful and thematically aptly differ- 
entiated score impinged as_ refreshingly 
upon the senses of the listener as before, 
while, in view of the harmonically contin- 
gent writing that immediately ensues and 
persists to the end, the singular blast of 
dissonance with which the work opens re- 
mains as incongruous as ever. The young 
composer was present in a box and bowed 
in acknowledgment of the warm applause 
evoked. 

With the alert co-operation of the con- 
ductor and the orchestra Mr. Serkin gave 
an electrically vital and brilliant perform- 
ance of the MacDowell concerto, wringing 
from it the last drop of its musical signifi- 
cance. The essence of MacDowell’s per- 
sonal brand of the Nordic spirit in music 
as embodied in this work may not bear the 
impress of great profundity, but Mr. Ser- 
kin played the piano part with such im- 
eo ge realization of its dramatic possi- 

ilities and such contagious conviction as 
to glorify it and so persuade the listener 
of its being a more momentous work than 
it is. The first and last movements were 
especially incandescent. 

The tremendously vivid projection of 
the MacDowell opus was in sharp contrast 
to the performance of the Mozart concerto 
that had preceded it. For some reason these 
were far from realized by either soloist 
or orchestra in a performance so pallid and 
dull that the music at no time really came 
to life. That both the pianist and the con- 
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ductor were conscious of this seemed to be 
indicated by the fact that when the enthu- 
siastic demonstration following the Mac- 
Dowell was at its height Mr. Barzin an- 
nounced that Mr. Serkin had enjoyed play- 
ing the MacDowell so much he was going 
to repeat the last movement of the Mozart 
then and there. This time both pianist and 
orchestra completely vindicated themselves 
by bringing an entirely new spirit to the 
Rondo, which caused it to dance along with 
an infectious gaiety and rhythmic buoy- 
ancy that had hardly been suggested earlier. 
A fresh storm of applause was the well- 
earned reward, Cc, 


Barbirolli Conducts Three B’s Program 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Assisting art- 
ist, Ania Dorfmann, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 10, evening: 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G..... Bach 
Concerto No. 1, in C Major, Op. 
Piano and Orchestra.............- Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Op. 68.. Brahms 
Mr. Barbirolli set the pace for the or- 
chestral spirit of the evening with a tonally 





Ania Dorfmann 


Mishel Piastro 


full-blooded performance of the two Alle- 
gros that constitute the third of Bach’s set 
of ‘Brandenburg’ concertos. Vigorous and 
bold in stride, the appropriate reading the 
music received at once caught the fancy of 
an audience that seemed to tax the capacity 
of the auditorium. 

To the C major concerto of Beethoven, 
the second in chronological order of com- 
position, though first as numbered for pub- 
lication, but still stemming from Mozart, 
Miss Dorfmann, as soloist, brought a fin- 
ger fluency that enabled her to give a liquid 
and gently purling effect to her tonally 
restrained scale and arpeggio passages and 
a delicacy of feeling that made the slow 
movement a sensitive if not especially elo- 
quent expression. Her tone, however, 
lacked the sparkle needed for the first and 
last movements and her performance in 
general was cast in too small a mould for 
a large auditorium, while the contrastingly 
pronounced scale of dynamics adopted by 
Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra militated 
against a well-balanced ensemble. G 


Rubinstein Plays Chopin Concerto 
Under Baton of Ormandy 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor; Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist, assisting artist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
13, evening : 


Grand Fugue, Op. 133..............+- Beethoven 
(Arranged for String Orchestra by Mr. 
Ormandy) 

I TE, Baked cccanveneseveceses Sibelius 
See OPI aa csc nccecccaccescs Chopin 
Mr. Rubinstein) 

Symphonic Suite ‘Printemps’ ......... Debussy 


Mr. Ormandy’s arrangement of what Sir 
Donald Tovey called “incomparably the 
most gigantic fugue in existence”, brings 
the work again to the attention of the or- 
chestra-loving public—a less critical public 
than the comparatively small handful of 
listeners devoted to chamber music. De- 
spite its new lush setting and a vigorous 
and well-wrought interpretation, the score 
by its very length, still lapses into mo- 
notony long before its conclusion. 

The high point of the program, to the 
audience, was Mr. Rubinstein’s and the 
orchestra’s performance of the Chopin 
Concerto. The pianist was in excellent 
form, giving a tonally exquisite reading of 
the slow movement in particular. The 
Allegro Vivace was played with a rare 
delicacy of touch and throughout the work 
the solo artist kept his tone admirably 
scaled to the generally conservative pro- 
portions of the Concerto. He received 





Artur Rubinstein 


thoughtful collaboration from both conduc- 
tor and orchestra. 

Sibelius’s superb Seventh Symphony pro- 
vided opportunities for the ensemble to 
riot in a wealth of color. There was some 
ragged playing on the part of the strings, 
however, and the woodwinds seemed at 
times somewhat subdued, but these were 
small details in a generally well considered 
performance. 

Debussy’s ‘Printemps’, which must, in 
its final portions at least, be allowed to be 
a sin of his youth, was beautifully played, 
but it remains difficult to discover the 
reason of Debussy’s fondness for it. W. 


Horowitz Plays Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 15, evening: 


Dances from the ‘Faery Queen’, 
Purcell-Barbirolli 


Symphony No. 4 in B Fiat......... Beethoven 

Concerto No. 3 in D Minor for piano 

and orchestra .....csccesses .. Rachmaninoff 

As soon as Mr. Horowitz appeared an 
electric excitement filled the atmosphere, 
and he proceeded to give a transcendental 
performance of Rachmaninoff’s concerto, 
one which the composer, who was present, 
must have found extraordinarily satisfying. 
For incredible virtuosity was matched by 
poetry and imaginative sweep in his play- 
ing. In the years of his absence Mr. Horo- 
witz has added cubits to his stature as a 
musician; to the brilliance and finesse of 
his earlier performances he has added 
depth and that intangible something which 
marks a penetrating musical mind. His 
wonderfully plastic pronouncement of the 
first theme, the felicities of tone color and 
nuance in the slow section and the soaring 
bravura of the finale were all of an order 
to leave the most hard-boiled audience full 
of amazement. Though the tone had an 
astounding fullness and carrying power in 
the tumultuous climaxes, it always re- 
mained, by some peculiar magic of the 
artist’s technique, rich and lustrous in qual- 
ity. 

Me. Barbirolli and the orchestra seemed 
to be galvanized by Mr. Horowitz’s artis- 
try into a more expressive mood than that 
which had characterized the first half of the 
concert, and they furnished an admirable 
accompaniment. Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Piano Concerto far surpasses any of Liszt’s 
in musical significance, and it will prob- 
able not be surpassed in its genre. The 
composer has added new dimensions to 
piano technique in the work, besides writ- 
ing with rare eloquence and individuality. 
This was an experience long to be cher- 
ished; and Mr. Horowitz shared the mem- 
orable ovation which he received with Mr. 
Barbirolli and the orchestra. 


Virovai Plays Again 


New York Philharmonic, John Barbi- 
rolli, conductor. Soloist, Robert Virovai, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, evening: 





Overture to ‘Oberon’..............see+: Weber 
Wen: CODEINE © 5 os cnn ceva desea Mendelssohn 


Sueno Ttk Bescseceveceaseseeeters Brahms 


Mr. Virovai repeated the success of the 
concerts of Feb. 8 and 9, when he played 
the same concerto, The overture and the 
symphony were accorded what may be 
termed standardized performances, with the 
andante the most distinctive achievement 
in the playing of the symphony, The same 
program was repeated on the afternoon of 
Feb. 11. O. 
Busch Is Soloist with New York City 

Symphony 

The New York City Symphony opened 
the WPA Brahms-Sibelius series at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of Feb. 6 with Georg Sebastian conducting 
and Adolf Busch as soloist in Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto. The purely orchestral 
part of the program included Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor and Sibelius’s 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major. 

Mr. Busch played the Concerto with 
noteworthy elevation of style and with 
communicative eloquence, and the orchestra 
provided an excellent accompaniment. In 
the Brahms and Sibelius symphonies Mr. 
Sebastian proved an energetic and decisive 
leader, and the orchestra gave vital per- 
formances of both works. A large and 
enthusiastic audience was present. N. 


Second Concert in WPA Brahms- 
Sibelius Series Heard 


The New York City Symphony, con- 
ducted by Georg Sebastian, gave the sec- 
ond concert devoted to the music of Brahms 
and Sibelius in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Feb. 13 before an 
audience which vied in size and enthusiasm 
with that which had greeted the first event 
a week earlier. The program included 
Brahms’s ‘Tragic’ Overture, Sibelius’s 
‘Swan of Tuonela’, and the Brahms Double 
Concerto in A Minor for Violin and ’Cello 
and Orchestra and the Second Symphony 
in D Major. 

Soloists in the Double Concerto were 
Mishel Piastro and Joseph Schuster, the 
concertmaster and first ’cellist, respectively, 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

V 


Molinari Completes NBC Symphony 
Engagement 
NBC Symphony. Bernardino Molinari, 


guest conductor. Radio City, Studio 8-H, 
Feb. 3, evening: 


Scheherazade ............++. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Tete G Pai. .osccccccs. Renzo Rossellini 
‘Italian’ Symphony ......... Giovanni Salviucci 
Se UD HE IN oi vcncvccesacivess Respighi 


Old and new rubbed shoulders in this 
fifth and last concert .conducted by Mr, 
Molinari this season with the NBC Sym- 
phony. The ‘Scheherazade’ has figured so 
seldom upon local orchestral programs of 
late that it did not have the all-too-familiar 
flavor that might have been anticipated. 
The Rossellini composition had been heard 
at a stadium concert in 1938 but the vigor- 
ous ‘Italian’ Symphony by Salviucci was 
heard for the first time. 

Mr. Molinari conducted with his cus- 
tomary energy and feeling for orchestral 
color and the NBC players responded with 
especial zest and effectiveness in the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Respighi compositions. 

» 2 





Platoff’s Don Cossacks Complete Tour 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nicholas Kostrukoff conductor, 
has just completed a tour of forty dates, 
filling the engagements of the Mozart 
Choir boys which was unable to come 
to America on account of the war. In 
many cities the Platoff Don Cossacks 
have been re-engaged for next year, and 
they have a long tour planned opening 
in October. 
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BALTIMORE ENJOYS 
ORCHESTRAL EVENTS 


Barlow Conducts Local Sym- 
phony—Ormandy Leads Phila- 
delphians in Visits 

BALTIMorE, Feb. 20.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, under Howard Barlow, 
gave the third concert of its Sunday 
evening series at the Lyric on Feb. 4. 
That the new conductor is making 
progress with the orchestra was con- 
vincingly revealed in excellent readings 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Over- 
ture, the same composer’s ‘Reformation’ 
Symphony, MacDowell’s ‘Indian Suite’, 
and Liszt’s ‘Orpheus’. The concert 
ended with Ravel’s familiar ‘Bolero’. 

The second and third concerts in the 
series for young people were given on 
the mornings of Jan. 27 and Feb. 10, 
to the continued interest, instruction 
and delight of Mr. Barlow’s youthful 
audiences. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, with Eugene List, 
pianist as soloist, presented the fourth 
program of its series, on Jan. 31 at 
the Lyric Theatre before a record at- 
tendance. The youthful pianist gave a 
brilliant performance of the familiar 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor. Mr. 
Ormandy chose the ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
Overture by Wagner and the Franck 
D Minor Symphony to display the ex- 
cellent tonal qualities of the orchestra. 


Menuhin Offers Brahms 


The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Mr. Ormandy and with Yehudi Menu- 
hin as violin soloist, gave the third of 
the series of local programs at the Lyric 
before a capacity audience on Jan. 3. 
The Brahms Violin Concerto was the 
chief item and as played by Mr. Menu- 
hin this magnificent score held vital in- 
terest. The soloist was recalled many 
times and had the conductor share this 
applause with him. The ballet suite, 
‘The Machine Man’ by the Hungarian 
composer Egene Zador proved mildly 
amusing. Two Bach transcriptions made 
by Mr. Ormandy prefaced the program 
which was concluded with Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and the second 
suite from ‘Daphnis and Chloé’ by 
Ravel. Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 








FELLOWSHIP CONTEST 
SPONSORED BY ASCAP 





Eight Regional Awards to Be Made 
Each Year for Best College 
Musical Plays 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers is inaugurating 
an annual fellowship competition for 
college musical plays open to all stu- 
dents enrolled in an accredited insti- 
tution of higher learning. Eight fel- 
lowships, consisting of $720 each, will 
be awarded, one in each of the eight 
regions into which the United States 
has been divided by the Society. 

The awards are to be made each year 
for the best original musical play, 
musical comedy, opera, light opera, 
operetta or musical revue of full length 
which has been publicly performed 


within the specified region before an 
audience of not less than 200. Manu- 
scripts for the 1940 competition must 
be in the hands of regional judges 
by May 1, the awards to be made not 
later than May 15. Subsequent con- 
tests will close on May 15. Regional 
committees of three judges, authorities 
on music, creative writing and the thea- 
tre respectively, will be selected from 
the faculties of universities or colleges 
within the region. 

The musical plays will remain the 
sole property of the respective authors 
and composers, and ASCAP will submit 
the winning works to commercial and 
motion picture producers for considera- 
tion. Further information concerning 
the contest may be had by addressing 
the Fellowship Competition of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE HAILS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Walter Liberace Is Soloist 
under Lange—Stock Is 
Also Welcomed 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—Milwaukee 
heard two concerts on Jan. 15 and 29 
by the Chicago Symphony. At the first 
concert, Hans Lange conducting, Walter 
Liberace, young Milwaukee pianist, 
played the Concerto No. 2 in A Major 
by Liszt, disclosing brilliant technique. 
The Orchestra played the B Minor Sym- 
phony of Borodin; Variations on an 
Original Theme by Elgar; and the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’. 
The second concert, with Frederick 
Stock conducting, brought the Bach 
Suite No. 2 in B Minor; the Brahms 
Symphony No. 3; the Entrance of the 
Gods into Walhalla from ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’; ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ and Magic 
Fire Scene, from ‘Die Walkiire’ ; ‘Voices 
of the Forest’ from ‘Siegfried’ and 
Finale from ‘G6tterdammerung’, all 
magnificently played. 

ANNA R. RoBINSON 











‘MAGNA CARTA’ GIVEN 





“Ballad History” by Weill and Ander- 
son Broadcast Over WABC 

The first performance of ‘Magna 
Carta’ by Kurt Weill and Maxwell An- 
derson was given over a WABC net- 
work on the afternoon of Feb. 4 on the 
‘Pursuit of Happiness’ program. The 
work, called a “ballad history”, requires 
the combined services of music, speech 
and various sound effects and requires 
twenty minutes to perform. 

The burden of the continuity was en- 
trusted to a narrator, who both speaks 
and sings—upon the occasion of this 
broadcast, Burgess Meredith. Mr. 
Weill’s music proved to be well inte- 
grated with the speech and sound. Ju- 
lius Huehn, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, took the part of King John; 
and the Lynn Murray singers performed 
effectively. The conductor was Mark 
Warnow, who contributed much to the 
performance. 
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CONCERTS: Chamber Music Concerts and Glee Clubs Add to Calendar 


(Continued form page 16) 


Major (K. 496) ; Beethoven’s String Trio 
in C Minor, Op. 9, No. 3; and Beethoven’s 
Piano Trio in E Flat, Op. 70, No. 2. The 
participating artists were three members 
of the Kolisch String Quartet, Rudolf 
Kolisch, violin; Jascha Veissi, viola, and 
Stefan Auber, ’cellist, and Josefa Rosanska, 
pianist, who is Mrs. Kolisch in private 
life. Both she and Mr. Auber, the new 
‘cellist of the recently re-organized Kolisch 
Quartet, were heard locally for the first 
time, and Mr. Veissi appeared for the first 
time as a member of the ensemble in New 
York. Miss Rosanka was cordially re- 
ceived and the three string players played 
with marked sensitivity and brilliance, if 
at times in too subdued and miniature a 
style. It was exhilarating to hear Bee- 
thoven’s superb String Trio, Op. 9, No. 3, 
one of those epochal early works, in which 
the composer opened new realms of pas- 
sion and daring for himself and for others. 
Brahms, in particular, must have cherished 
this trio in his heart of hearts, and the 
ending of the adagio has found more than 
one echo in his works. The audience was 
of good size and it recalled the perform- 
ers. N. 


Busch and Serkin End Sonata Series 
Adolf Busch, violinist, and Rudolf Ser- 
kin, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 4, eve- 


ning : 
Sonata No. 3, in E Major..........ccsees Bach 
Sonata in G Major, Op. 78............ Brahms 
Sonata No. 9 in A Major, Op. 47 (‘Kreut- 
GED. chiyesscensgsaunsess+ 04nesees os Beethoven 


With this concert Adolf Busch and Ru- 
dolf Serkin brought to a close their third 
series of violin-and-piano sonata recitals, 
a series that has attracted much attention 
on the part of chamber music lovers. An 
unusually well balanced program was of- 
fered and the audience responded with 
demonstrative warmth. 

The climax of the evening, as it was the 
climax of the entire series, came with 
Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, of which 
a memorable performance was given, a 
performance marked by the deepest and 
subtlest penetration of the musical essence 
of the work, by an adherence to tempi 
that gave to its structure an uncommonly 
realized compactness and by an inspired 
significance of tone and phrasing on the 
part of both artists. It was a distinctive 
reading, but one that was impressively 
revealing and authoritative. 

In the opening Bach sonata Mr. Busch 
immediately set the pace for a perform- 
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ance in lofty mood with his broad and 
tonally vibrant and intense playing in 
the first Adagio, which he matched with 
almost equally communicative effect in 
the second Adagio. Mr. Serkin’s tone at 
the piano was not of correspondingly sub- 
stantial texture in the slow sections but it 
was appropriately resilient and vital in the 
Allegros. As a matter of fact, it was only 
after the Brahms sonata got well under 
way that complete tonal cohesion, supple- 
menting the absolute interpretative unity, 
was achieved. Cc. 


Glee Clubs Join in Concert in Aid of 
Finland 


The University Glee Club of New York, 
Channing Lefebvre, conductor, the Yale 
Glee Club and the University Glee Club 
of New Haven, Marshall Bartholomew, 
conductor of both, joined forces under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council for the benefit of the Finnish Relief 
Fund on the evening of Feb. 5, in Carnegie 
Hall. Lanny Ross, tenor, was assisting 
artist. 

The somewhat lengthy program was be- 
gun, fitly, by the combined clubs in Si- 
belius’s ‘Onward, Ye Peoples!’ Following 
this, the New Haven Glee Club sang 
works by Franck, Dickinson and Handel, 
and the University Glee Club, a group by 
Torniidd, Sibelius, Whiting, Jiingst and 
Holst. Yale then contributed a group of 
American Folk songs with incidental solos 
sung by M. D. Stafford and Donald Devor. 
The program closed with the combined 
clubs singing works by Grieg, Palmgren, 
Sibelius and Genetz, with ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ as a closing work. Mr. 
Ross sang solos in the first two works of 
this group. The audience was a capacity 
one and highly enthusiastic throughout the 
evening. N. 


Dorothy Potter Gives Recital 
in Chamber Music Hall 


Dorothy Potter, soprano, accompanied by 
Theodore Schaefer, gave a recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the even- 
ing of Feb. 6. Miss Potter displayed a 
good voice, well produced, especially in the 
upper part of the scale. The quality was 
also commendable. The young artist’s in- 
terpretative sense seems good, although not 
fully in hand as yet. She did not attempt 
any classical works, but a group of German 
Lieder was well presented. A well-disposed 
audience applauded with enthusiasm. D. 


John Charles Thomas Gives Third 
Recital of Series 
John Charles Thomas, baritone. Carroll 
Hollister, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 
11, afternoon: 
‘E dove t’Aggiri’ from ‘Il Pomo d’Oro’..Cesti 


‘Invocazion de Orfeo’ from ‘Euridice’....Peri 
Wk UNE Nasa vetbedsbece estes Caldara 
EE .cabubeakh évesnessuchedeectnend Caccini 
Se GE PR weaiek scdukatiecdsvebecnne Stradella 
‘Vien, Leonora’, from ‘La Favorita’..Donizetti 
‘Per me Giunto’ from ‘Don Carlos’...... Verdi 


‘Il Tartaglia’ from ‘Le Maschere’..Mascagni 
‘Nemico della Patria’ from ‘Andrea 


“LE SPEAR Oe Giordano 
«oc Rbu hae paukeckcheenseececd® Cimara 
*Finisci ?Ultimo Canto’ ............se0% Alfano 
NT a BU addins vanes bhsaweusted Respighi 
» SO ree Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
A SO GE iannini 
‘O, del Mio Amato Bene’ ............ Donaudo 
‘L’Amor xe una Pietanza’ ............ Sadero 
ET vc udeeucsecdssseces Mario Costa 
I SENET nc andy owen tcees vs veceseun Sadero 
‘A Me ne Voglio Andar’ ............ Bimboni 


Mr. Thomas, in superb voice and, for 
the most part, in quiet mood, gave an after- 
noon of singing so beautiful as to make one 
glad to know that vocal art, as such, still 
exists. The only differentiation which one 
can make is in regard to the numbers them- 
selves and, to a certain extent, in their 
manner of presentation. The Cesti work 
did very well as an opening piece. The 
Peri was the best of the group and the best 
sung. Practically all the group of operatic 


The League of Composers Honors Group 
of European Modernists 

League of Composers: assisting artists, 
Rose Landwehr, soprano; Ruth Kisch- 
Arndt, contralto; Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist ; 
Felix Galimir, violinist; Lotte Hammer- 
schlag, violist; Irma Wolpe, Edward 
Steuermann and Paul Breisach, pianists, 
and the Perolé Quartet; Joseph Coleman, 
David Mankowitz, Lillian Fuchs and Ernst 
Silberstein. Auditorium of Museum of 
Modern Art, Feb. 11, evening: 


Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, Op. ll, 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff 
Evsei Beloussoff and the composer 
Three Songs. ‘Come with me, beloved 
child’, ‘An evening goblet full of sun- 
light’ and ‘An African Dance’, 
Alexander von Zemlinsky 
Rose Landwehr, Paul Breisach at the piano 
Third String Quartet, Op. 41...Karol Rathaus 
The Perolé Quartet 
Psalm IU, 


for voice and three strings, 
Paul Vessau 
Ruth Kisch-Arndt, Felix Galimir, Lotte 
Hammerschlag and Ernst Silberstein 

March and Variations, for two pianos, 

Se RN eee. Stefan Wolpe 
Irma Wolpe and Edward Steuermann 

The League of Composers dedicated the 
second program ot its seventeenth season 
to a group of Luropean composers now 
living 1n this country. Most of these com- 
posers were present and acknowledged the 
applause accorded their various works. 

Alexander von Zemlinsky’s set of songs, 
sung with adroit negotiation of their ditfi- 
cult intervals and taxing tessitura by Rose 
Landwehr, revealed by far the greatest 
musical vitality and the most tangible musi- 
cal ideas. The first could boast a definite 
emotional mood and the second, a subtle 
atmosphere of beauty, while modernistic 
treatment proved eminently appropriate for 
an orgiastic African dance. 

Of the highly involved Rathaus quartet 
the third movement seemed to be the most 
significant on a first hearing. There 
seemed to be imbedded in it an imaginative 
concept which if emancipated from the 
bondage of the period workmanship of to- 
day might crystallize into a thing of 
beauty. The Dessau Psalm also com- 
manded special attention partly by virtue 
of the basically Bachian implications that 
underlie the harmonic motley and partly 
because of the manner in which Mme. 
Kisch-Arndt glorified the voice part with 
her smooth and opulent contralto and her 
fine breadth and polish of style. 

Of the Lopatnikoff ‘cello-and-piano 
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sonata it was especially difficult to form a 
fair estimate inasmuch as the playing of 
the composer’s associate performer seemed 
somewhat apathetic and perfunctory. There 
was nothing perfunctory in the playing of 
the two pianists who sponsored the Wolpe 
work, however, and this was set forth with 
spirit and zest. “4 
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arias was very fine. The inclusion of the 
Mascagni excerpt, however, seemed unwise, 
as it is poor music in itself, and an obvious 
imitation of the stuttering song in “The 
Bartered Bride’ without the latter’s good 
points. The ‘Favorita’ excerpt and the 
Monologue of Gerard from ‘Andrea Che- 
nier’ were both masterpieces of vocalism. 
The third group was not impressive in 
itself except for the Cimara ‘Stornello’, 
which Mr. Thomas has made peculiarly his 
own, and the Giannini song, which is good, 
and which was well sung. Mr. Bimboni’s 
Tuscan song, which closed the program, 
was the best of the final group. There 
were, of course, numerous encores for a 
vociferous audience. 

Mr. Hollister played the entire program 
without notes and his accompaniments were 
a definite addition to the recital. H. 


Enid Szantho Sings for New Friends 


New Friends of Music. The Kolisch 
Quartet (Rudolf Kolisch and Felix Khuner, 
violinists; Jascha Veissi, violist; Stefan 
Auber, ‘cellist) ; Beveridge Webster, pian- 
ist; William Prin.rose, violist; and Enid 
Szantho, contralto, accompanied by Paul 
Ulanowsky. Town Hall, Feb. 11, after- 
noon: 

Trio in C Minor, Op. 1, No. 3...... Beethoven 

‘Vier Ernste Gesange’, Op. 121........ Brahms 

os oS Se Se ares Mozart 

Although there were several noteworthy 
contributions made at this, the thirteenth 


nent 


concert in the New Friends Beethoven- 
Mozart-Brahms series, Miss Szantho’s was 
the dominant one. The contralto, who has 
been heard favorably at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and in recital, summoned 
both artistry and tonal charm to her inter- 
pretations of the ‘Four Serious Songs’. If 
these masterly Brahms works are better 
suited to the male voice, it may be said that 
Miss Szantho approximated their rich emo- 
tional depth to a surprising extent. Her 
singing of ‘O Tod’ was particularly ef- 
fective, seldom indeed does one hear the 
opening phrases so stirringly voiced, while 
the concluding calm in the realization of ‘O 
Tod, wie wohl tust du’ was scarcely less 
than superb. Although her interpretations 
were occasionally marred by an over-excite- 
ment when both quality and intonation 
seemed slightly out of control, one can find 
little but praise for her understanding and 
expression of these difficult but rewarding 
songs. Mr. Ulanowsky’s accompaniments 
were epicurean delicacies. 

Mr. Webster’s contribution in the Bee- 
thoven trio was also well worthy of praise. 
Facile finger technique and consummate 
artistry lifted his performance well above 
the “adequate” standard. Mr. Kolisch and 
Mr. Auber also provided pleasure in their 
work. 

The program closed with the Mozart 
Quintet played by the Quartet (Mr. Auber 
and Mr. Veissi appearing in the ensemble 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
OPERA COMPANIES 


Metropolitan Continues List — 
Philadelphia and La Scala 
Troupes Are Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Continuing 
its current season’s Philadelphia series, 
the Metropolitan Opera gave the eighth 
of the ten works scheduled in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Feb. 13, the opera be- 
ing Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ with Gen- 
naro Papi as an efficient conductor. A 
zestful and spirited performance offered 
some fine individual and ensemble sing- 
ing and was enthusiastically accepted 
by a capacity audience. 

Charming in stage presence, convinc- 
ing in action and emotional expression, 
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and highly pleasing vocally, Bidu Sayao 
gratified as Mimi; as Rodolfo, Charles 
Kullman admirably fulfilled the vocal 
and dramatic requirements of the role. 

The Marcello was Giuseppe De Luca, 
who was honored by a special tribute. 
His interpretation afforded the antici- 
pated ease and authority of the seasoned 
artist and his vocalism revealed the style 
and qualities which distinguished him as 
a singer during his former association 
with the Metropolitan. The other mem- 
bers of the cast, all of whom encountered 
their assignments excellently, were An- 
namary Dickey, Musetta; Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Colline; George Cehanovsky, 
Schaunard, and Louis d’Angelo, Benoit 
and Alcindoro. Mention is also in or- 
der for the fine work of the chorus in 
the second act. 

Philadelphia Opera in ‘La Traviata’ 

With Sylvan Levin his usual capable 
self as conductor, the Philadelphia 
Opera Company offered an enjoyable 
performance of Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ 
before a warmly receptive audience in 
the Academy of Music on Feb. 6. Bar- 
bara Thorne, as Violetta, realized a 
well-developed portrayal, showing ex- 
cellent acting abilities, especially in the 
final acts, while vocally her achievement 
was more than commendable, particu- 
larly in the more dramatic passages. Re- 
placing Fritz Kreuger, indisposed by 
illness, Edward Nybork was heard as 
Alfredo and proved acceptable in sing- 
ing and action, disclosing definite poten- 
tialities as an operatic artist, which 
should mature with further experience. 
Howard Vandenburg, as Germont pére, 
brought the service of a rich and reso- 
nant voice to his role. 

Other members of the cast were: 
Evelyn Martz, Josephine Perdikis, N. 
Elverson Smith, E. Luke Matz, Leon- 
ard Treash, Edward Smith, Mackey 
Swan, and Albert Given. The Mary 
Binney Montgomery Dancers and the 
chorus contributed to the color and ef- 
fectiveness of the production and the 
staging, by Hans Wohlmuth, presented 
interesting features in the use of steps 
and levels. 

With Mr. Levin as the skillful con- 
ductor, the same company gave Puc- 
cini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 16, the third of 
the six productions projected for the 
company’s current season. 

Frances Greer was heard in the title 
role, reinforcing the favorable impres- 
sions as to her vocal and histrionic at- 
tainments made by her previous appear- 


Adele Marcus to Be Heard 
With Stravinsky in Concerts 





She Is Chosen to Play Two Piano Con- 
certo with Composer in Four Pro- 
grams During March 

Adele Marcus, American pianist, 
has been chosen by Igor Stravinsky to 
appear with him in 
four all-Stravinsky 
concerts during 
March. On each 
program she will 
be heard in his 
concerto for two 
pianos. The First 
appearance will be 
in Boston on 
March 6. They will 
be heard again on 
March 8 in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

On March 14 
they are scheduled for a Town Hall ap- 
pearance in New York. This concert 
will be a benefit under the auspices of 
the Committee for Relief in Allied 
Countries. The final appearance of Miss 
Marcus and Mr. Stravinsky will be in 
Exeter, Mass., on March 17. Miss Mar- 
cus is under the concert management 
of Willmore and Powers, New York. 





Adele Marcus 





ances with the organization. Fritz 
Krueger as Pinkerton was agreeable in 
vocalism and acting. Nancy Fishburn 
as Suzuki and Robert Gay as Sharpless 
filled these parts laudably, and others in 
the cast were: Mackey Swan, Goro; 
Evelyn Martz, Kate Pinkerton; Frank 
Capelli, Yamadori; Luke Matz, the 
Bonze; and Albert Given, Edward T. 
Nyborg, and Patricia VanSciver. 

La Scala Group Presents ‘Carmen’ 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company presented Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ in 
the Academy of Music on Feb, 15, An- 
gelo Canarutto, appearing with the or- 
ganization for the first time, demon- 
strated substantial qualifications as an 
opera conductor. Joan Peebles was 
heard in the title role and Ralph Er- 
rolle was the Don José, substituting for 
Laddis Kiepura, who was originally 
scheduled. Others in the cast were: Jo- 
seph Royer, Escamillo; Marie Sokil, 
Micaela; Nino Ruisi, Zuniga, and Wal- 
ter Stafford, Costanzo Sorvino, Mil- 
dred Ippolito, Bernice Schalker, Blake- 
ley Ritter, and Charles Biller. 

Wuu1aM E. Smita 





GROUP TO GIVE NATIVE OPERAS IN CONCERT 





Works by Deems Taylor, Vittorio 
Giannini and William Dins- 
more to Have Hearings in Car- 
negie Hall 


The New York public will be given 
an opportunity to hear three operatic 
works before stage presentation, at a 
concert entitled ‘An Evening of Pre- 
miers’ in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 17. A committee headed by 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway is sponsoring 
the event. 

Deems Taylor’s new Basque opera, 
‘Ramuntcho’; an opera by William B. 
Dinsmore, entitled ‘“Thorwald’; and 
‘Beauty and the Beast’, written by Vit- 
torio Giannini for the Columbia Work- 
shop, have been chosen for presentation. 
Musicians from the New York. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and a cast of well 
known soloists under the baton of Josef 
Blant will offer these new operatic 
works, 

Mr. Giannini’s opera, the only one 


which will be presented in its entirety, 
was given a world premiere on the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System network 
on Nov. 24, 1938, but has not been heard 
in concert or on the opera stage. The 
libretto, by Robert Simon, music critic 
of the New Yorker magazine, follows 
closely the outline of the fairly tale from 
which the opera derives its name. 


Mr. Taylor wrote both score and 
libretto for ‘Ramuntcho’, which is based 
on Pierre Loti’s romance of the same 
title, and has woven many Basque folk 
tunes into the music. This is particu- 
larly true of the Introduction and Ballet 
Music which will be presented at the 
Carnegie Hall concert. 


Mr. Dinsmore’s Viking opera marks 
his first venture into this form of com- 
position. The setting is eleventh century 
Denmark. The music is highly dramatic 
and stirring throughout, but the love 
passages rather than the battle scenes 
have been selected for concert presenta- 
tion. Marion Hazard, who has been 
connected with the Baker Workshop at 
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Yale, was Mr. Dinsmore’s librettist and 
the opera has been four years in the 
making. 

In the cast of the Giannini opera will 
be Germaine Bruyers, soprano; Paul- 
ine Pierce, mezzo-soprano; Brooks 
Dunbar and William Horne, tenors, and 
Anthony Scott, bass. Wilbur Evans, 
baritone, will sing the title role in 
‘Thorwald’, with Emma Beldon, so- 
prano, Ivan Ivantzoff, tenor, and Pauline 
Pierce, mezzo-soprano, as the remaining 
artists of the cast. 





Heifetz to Tour South America 


Jascha Heifetz has been engaged by 
Ernesto de Quesada, president of the 
Daniel Musical Society, to make a tour 
of South and Central America and the 
West Indies, giving about fifty concerts. 
Mr. Heifetz starts his tour with ap- 
pearances in Havana and Kingston, 
Jamaica on Feb. 28 and March 2. 


Eee 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 

113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
PRESENTS FOR 1939-1940 
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“The Last Word in Chamber Music” 


AGNES D AVIS 


American Soprano 
OPERA 
Concert @ ORATORIO 


EDWINA EUSTIS 


American Mexzszo-Soprano 


“One of the most richly satisfying 
voices of our time.” 


VIOLINIST 


“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 


EUGENE LIST 


Young American Pianist 
“An imaginative musicianship that is 


refreshingly youthful and at the same 
time bewilderingly mature.” 
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Georgia Graves Appears 
In Solo and Joint Recitals 





Contralto Sings Widely in Concert— 
Heard with Zinka Milanov and 
Alexander Kipnis 


Georgia Graves, contralto, has been 
appearing in many recitals in several 


r 





Georgia Graves 


parts of the country, and has won suc- 
cess in solo programs as well as in joint 
concerts. With Zinka Milanov, soprano, 
she sang in Springfield, Mass.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Maryville, Tenn.; Nor- 
folk, Va. and Elizabeth City, N. C. 
With Mme. Milanov and Alexander 
Kipnis, bass, Miss Graves appeared in 
Raleigh, N. C., and Harrisburg, Pa. 
She also appeared with Maurice Eisen- 
berg, ‘cellist, and Joseph Battista, 
pianist, in Easton, Pa. Her solo recitals 
were in St. Petersburg, Fla.; Poultney, 
Vt., and Hartsville, S.C. She will ful- 
fil several engagements in New Jersey 
and New York, which will keep her 
busy until the end of April. 


BALLET RUSSE TO RETURN 
FOR TWO WEEKS’ SEASON 








To Give Eighteen Performances at Met- 
ropolitan Opera House During 
Spring Engagement 


A two weeks’ spring season by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo will begin 
on March 26 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, according to S. Hurok, general 
manager of the company. A total of 
eighteen performances will be offered 
by the troupe, which is currently ap- 
pearing on the West Coast. 

Three productions, ‘Les Elfes’, ‘Boga- 
tyri’, and the three-act ‘Coppelia’, will 
be restored to the Spring repertoire, 
having been omitted during the Fall sea- 
son. The ballets to be offered include 
‘Bacchanale’, ‘Ghost Town’, ‘Rouge et 
Noir’, ‘Capriccio Espagnol’, and others. 

Leading dancers to appear are Alex- 
andra Butdion, Leonide Massine, 
Alicia Markova, Igor Youskevitch, Mia 
Slavenska, Frederic Franklin, Nini 
Theilade, Marc Platoff, Natalie Kras- 
sovaka, Roland Guerard, Lubov Ros- 
tova, George Zoritch and Lubov Rou- 
denko. The first performance will take 
place on the evening of March 26 and 
the last will be on the evening of April 
7. Efrem Kurtz will conduct. 


NBC Artists Service Students to 
Graduate 
The twelve young men selected from 
the NBC personnel for the course in 
artist management training, directed by 
George Engles, managing director of 
the NBC Artists Service, will complete 
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their studies just before Easter. The 
intensive training course has been par- 
ticularly designed by Mr. Engles to fit 
them for positions in artist management 
and sales phases of radio and its allied 
fields. 


BOSTON WELCOMES 
ARTISTS IN RECITAL 


Elizabeth Zug, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Copeland, Stein 
and Jenkins Are Heard 


Boston, Feb. 20.—With one or two 
exceptions, Jordan Hall has housed all 
the important concerts and recitals of 
the past two weeks, and one of the grati- 
fying surprises of the season was the 
piano recital of Elizabeth Zug, who made 
a most successful debut in a program 
which included some Bach, Paradisi, 
Beethoven (Op. 31, No. 2) a Chopin 
group, the Brahms Variations on a 
Paganini theme, some Tcherepnin and 
Sapellnikoff and to close, the ‘Islamey 
Fantasie Orientale’ by Balakireff. Miss 
Zug has a charming personality, an ex- 
traordinary technical equipment and a 
very evident sensitivity for the music 
she plays. 

George Copeland has returned to this 
city and is a familiar figure at sym- 
phony concerts and elsewhere. His own 
recital of French and Spanish music in 
Jordan Hall was much applauded. 

Pianists Welcomed 

Music for two pianos has been offered 
by Pierre. Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff in Jordan Hall and evidently gave 
much pleasure, since the artists were 
obliged to respond to numerous encores. 

Another pianist to appear in recital 
has been Esther Stein at Steinert Hall, 
who offered a program of Bach, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and miscellaneous items. 
Miss Stein evinced considerable talent. 

Song recitals in Jordan Hall have 
numbered but two, the first of which 
was given by Isabel French, soprano, 
assisted by George Milrood, violinist. 
George Reeves was at the piano. As 
usual, Mrs. French offered a choice pro- 
gram which included items by Han- 
del, Bach, Mozart, the Schumann ‘Die 
Frauenliebe und Leben’, and miscellane- 
ous songs by Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, 
Ravel, Poulenc, Duparc, Debussy and 
Hahn. Mrs. French was in excellent 
voice and completely won her audience. 

The second song recitalist has been 
Mildred Jenkins, Negro soprano recent- 
ly returned from study in Europe. Miss 
Jenkins was assisted by Elsie Biron, 
violinist and Doris Dandridge-Harris, 
pianist. Songs of unusual merit com- 
prised Miss Jenkins’ program, reveal- 
ing her a discriminating musician. In 
addition to items by Mazzocchi, Galuppi, 
Handel, and Arnold Bax, Miss Jenkins 
also included the Schumann ‘Frauen- 
liebe und Leben’, ‘Cinq Melodies Popu- 
laires Grecques’ by Ravel, and a trio 
of songs for voice and violin by Gustave 
Holst. The customary group of Spirit- 
uals closed the program. Miss Jenkins 
was warmly applauded for her work, the 
most successful of which was the group 
by Holst. 








Grace May STUTSMAN 





Myra Hess Remaining in England 

Myra Hess, pianist, is engaged in 
England in organizing and participating 
in concerts at the National Gallery, 
which has been re-opened for this pur- 
pose. It is uncertain when Miss Hess 
will return to America. Miss Hess has 
been, and is, under the exclusive man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. 


SAN ANTONIO HEARS 
ITS NEW ORCHESTRA 


Heifetz Appears as Soloist with 
Symphony Conducted by 
Max Reiter 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 20.—The 
second in a series of four concerts by 
the newly organized Symphony Society 
of San Antonio, given on Jan. 23 in 
the Municipal Auditorium, was a not- 
able success. Max Reiter, conductor, 
has developed a body of musicians 
whose co-operation promises excellent 
results. A Bach-Damrosch chorale, 
works by Tchaikovsky, Grainger, 
Humperdinck and Weinberger _ were 
played. Jascha Heifetz was the soloist, 
playing Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
and Sarasate’s ‘Zigeunerweisen’. E. H. 
Keator is president of the orchestra; 
D. A. Powell, secretary-treasurer, and 
Mrs. Pauline Washer Goldsmith, organ- 
ization chairman. 

An impressive event of the Elizabeth 
A. Devoe series, on Jan. 19 at the 
Municipal Auditorium, was the appear- 
ance of Argentinita and her Spanish 
ensemble. 

The Westminster Choir, conducted by 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, appeared 
Jan. 26 at the Municipal Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Festival Choir 
of Travis Park Methodist Church. 

Josef Hofmann surpassed all former 
exhibitions of his pianistic gifts upon 
his appearance, on Feb. 13, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Elizabeth A. 
Devoe managed the concert in the 
Friends of Music Series. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, 
Mrs. Tekla Seebe Staffel, president, 
presented Gibson Walters, violinist; 
John Murray Kendrick, tenor, and 
Martha Mitchell, accompanist, in a re- 
cital at the Plaza Hotel Ballroom on 
Feb. 12. 

Lawrence Tibbett aroused unprece- 
dented enthusiasm upon his first local 
appearance on Feb. 3, at the Municipal 
Auditorium. A generous and compre- 
hensive program was doubled to satisfy 
the insatiable demand of the large au- 
dience. A long list of songs included 
the San Antonio composer, Oscar J. 
Fox’s ‘Rain and the River’ and ‘Greer 
County’. Fox, in the audience, was 
given an ovation. Stewart Wille was 
accompanist. The concert was under 
the Elizabeth A. Devoe management. 
A luncheon, given in honor of Mr. Tib- 
bett at the St. Anthony Hotel had a 
large attendance. James E. Devoe pre- 
sided. Among the speakers were Omar 
Josefe, Mexican Consul General; 
Thomas Portwood, Oscar J. Fox, Dr. 
W. W. Jackson. GENEVIEVE TUCKER 








Grace Moore to Sing in Honolulu 

Following four appearances this 
spring with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in Boston, Chicago, Dallas 
and Atlanta, and one appearance at the 
Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis, 
Mo., Grace Moore will sail on May 2 
on the S. S. Matsonia for Honolulu to 
give two concerts under the manage- 
ment of the Oakleys. 





Helen Teschner Tas to Appear with 
Orchestra and in Recital 


Helen Teschner Tas, American vio- 
linist, will be heard as soloist with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, conducted by 
Franco Autori, on Feb. 27. On Feb. 29 
she is to appear in Montreal with Ernst 
Victor Wolff, harpsichordist; Frances 
Blaisdell, flutist; and Nathan Chaikin, 





‘cellist, in a program of Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century chamber music. 
During the first week of March Miss 
Tas is to be guest artist at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in one of the Arts 
Programs of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
HELD IN ATLANTA 


Evelyn Jackson Directs Eleventh 
Event Devoted to Music of 
Macdowell 


Atanta, Ga., Feb. 20.—Kirsten 
Flagstad, Joseph Szigeti, the Jooss Bal- 
let and the annual Edward Mac- 
Dowell Music Festival gave a brilliant 
start to the New Year during the month 
of January. 

The eleventh annual MacDowell 
Music Festival, directed by Evelyn 
Jackson, founder, and sponsored by the 
Georgia Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. John B. Guerry, president, was 
held in Atlanta from Jan. 24-27. Mrs. 
Vincent Hilles Ober of Norfolk, Va., 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Mrs. W. H. Davis of 
Asheville, N. C., president of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs, 
were present. 

The high-light of the three-day pro- 
gram came the second evening, with 
Mrs. Ober giving an address and the 
presentation of Grace Potter Carroll 
(Mrs. Robert Carroll), pianist of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., as soloist with the Atlanta 
Philharmonic, Georg Fr. Lindner, 
conductor. The MacDowell work played 
was the Concerto in D Minor. Great 
praise was accorded Mrs. Carroll’s 
artistry and the excellent ensemble 
achieved by the orchestra. Delegates 
from various parts of Georgia took part 
on the other programs. 








Mme. Flagstad Appears 


Mme. Flagstad, with Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, accompanist, were presented on 
the All Star Concert Series, sponsored 
by the Atlanta Music Club on Jan. 20, 
at the City Auditorium. The great artist 
drew a capacity house and the audience 
was wildly enthusiastic. 

Joseph Szigeti and his accompanist, 
Andor Farkas, were presented by the 
Atlanta Music Club, Mrs. Harold N. 
Cooledge, president, on Jan. 23, at the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club Auditorium. 
Mr. Szigeti’s magnificent playing was 
greatly appreciated by the large audi- 
ence as demonstrated by the prolonged 
and thunderous applause. 

The Jooss Ballet, presented by Mar- 
vin McDonald and the Atlanta Music 
Club, made its second triumphant im- 
pression on an Atlanta audience on 
Jan. 27, at the Erlanger Theatre. 

Bonita Crowe, pianist-organist and 
composer, presented Dr. Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., organist, assisted by Myr- 
tle Trimble Pate, soprano, in recital at 
her home on Jan. 29. The occasion was 
the dedication of Mrs. Crowe’s newly 
installed organ. Dr. Sheldon is At- 
lanta’s municipal organist. His pro- 
gram was delivered with artistry. Mrs. 
Pate sang with charm a group of songs, 
including one by Mrs. Crowe, ‘Jour- 
ney’s End’. Irene Leftwich was the 
accompanist. HreLten Knox Spain 





Elmore Under La Berge Management 
_ Robert Elmore, Philadelphia organ- 
ist, recently signed with the manage- 
ment of Bernard R. La Berge, Inc. He 
is being booked for appearances in re- 
cital and with orchestra. 
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ARRIVAL IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Lansing Hatfield, Baritone (Fourth from Left) Arrives in Gastonia, N. C., to Open the 
Co-operative Concert Association Course with a Recital. With Him Are (Left to Right), 
Amos Allen, Mr. Hatfield's Accompanist; Mrs. Dameron Williams, Corresponding-Secretary of 
the Association; Mrs. Hatfield, and (Right) Mrs. Maurice Honigman, President of the Association 


Gastonia, N. C., Feb. 16.—The 
opening concert of the Gastonia Co- 
operative Concert Association was 


given by Lansing Hatfield, baritone, on 
the evening of Feb. 1 in the High 
School Auditorium before an audience 
of 1200. Mr. Hatfield is a native of 
North Carolina and his return to his 
state in recital was something in the 
nature of a homecoming. Mrs. Mau- 
rice Honigman is president of the Gas- 
tonia Co-operative Concert Association 
and first vice-president of the North 


Carolina Federation of Music Clubs. 

Mr. Hatfield, whose recital had been 
postponed from the preceding week be- 
cause of a slight. attack of laryngitis, 
sang music by K. P. E. Bach, Loewe, 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Schumann, 
Bizet, Tchaikovsky and many others, 
and was most cordially received. His 
accompanist was Amos Allen, who 
played several solos. The next concert 
on the series will be presented by Bart- 
lett and Robertson, duo-pianists, on 
March 1. 





MANY RECITALS VARY 
WASHINGTON FARE 


Pons, Levitzki, Stevens and 
Crooks Heard—Light Opera 
Company Is Active 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.— 
Mischa Levitzki’s piano recital in Con- 
stitution Hall on Feb. 11 was heard by 
a large audience, whose response be- 
came more and more enthusiastic as the 
afternoon progressed. His program 
ranged from Scarlatti to Revel, and in- 
cluded a Chopin group. Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey presented Mr. Levit- 
zki. 

Lily Pons, whose annual recital is 
one of Washington’s most popular 
musical events, sang in Constitution 
hall, under Mrs. Dorsey’s sponsorship, 
on Feb. 6. Her technical skill was at its 
best. Her assisting artists were 
Domenico Iascone, flutist, and Frank 
LaForge, pianist. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend brought 
her 1939-40 Morning Musicales in the 
Mayflower Hotel to a close on Feb. 7 
with a program in which Risé Stevens, 
Mezzo-soprano, and Richard Crooks, 
tenor, shared honors. It was a Wash- 
ington debut for the young singer of 
the Metropolitan, and another opportu- 
nity to hear a favorite tenor, for Mr. 
Crooks was appearing in his tenth re- 
cital for Mrs. Townsend. Accompan- 
ists were Georg Schick for Miss 
Stevens, and Frederick Schauwecker 
for Mr. Crooks. 

The Washington Chamber Music So- 





ciety presented the Pro Musica String 
Quartet and Gertrude McRae Nash, 
pianist, in a concert on Feb. 5 in the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery. The pro- 
gram included two works by Dohnanyi, 
the String Quartet in D Flat, and the 
Piano Quintet in C Minor. 

The Musical Artists of America pre- 
sented Katya Parker, a Russian-Ameri- 
can soprano from California, in a song 
recital on Feb. 5 in the Shoreham 
Hotel. The progam was notable for a 
group of rarely heard Russian songs. 
The accompanist was Julia Klboger. 

Harriet Payne gave a viola recital 
on Feb. 11 in the Roosevelt Hotel. The 
program consisted of selections by Han- 
del, Brahms, Revel and Miss Payne. 
Margaret Besler was at the piano. 

The Columbia Light Opera company 
of Washington gave Victor Herbert’s 
‘The Red Mill’ on Feb. 15 and 16 in the 
Roosevelt High School auditorium. The 
company of fifty singers was under the 
direction of Ethyl Manning. 

Jay Watz 





Frances McCollin Wins Euridice Award 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance announces that the 
first prize-winner in the 1939 Euridice 
Award contest was Frances McCollin, 
Philadelphia musician and composer, 
the work selected being a three-part 
choral setting of a text from Tennyson’s 
poem ‘Maud’. Ellen Jane Lorenz of 
Dayton, Ohio, won honorable mention. 
Miss McCollin’s work, entitled ‘Go 
Happy Day’, will be published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., who will also issue 
her setting of Sidney Lanier’s poem 
‘Into the Wood’. W.E. S. 


NEWARK WELCOMES 
CLEVELAND PLAYERS 


Rodzinski and Ringwall Lead 
Visiting Orchestra in Pair 
of Concerts 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 20.—An ovation 
was bestowed upon Artur Rodzinski and 
the Cleveland Orchestra by an audience 
which filled the Mosque Theater to ca- 
pacity on Feb. 7. The conductor’s com- 
plete devotion to the music, the variety 
and excellence of the musical fare, and 
the brilliant quality of the performance 
made a profound impression. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik’, Sibelius’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyl’, selec- 
tions from Act Three of “The Master- 
singers’ by Wagner and Weinberger’s 
Variations and Fugue, ‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree.’ The com- 
poser was called to the stage and was 
applauded with great enthusiasm. 

Local interest was directed toward 
the first viola of the orchestra, Thomas 
Brennand, a native of this city and one 
of three brothers occupying important 
positions in major symphony orchestras. 

The concert was under the auspices 
of the Griffith Music Foundation. Dur- 
ing the intermission, announcement was 
made of the Foundation’s major concert 
series for next season. The artists to be 
presented will be: Jascha Heifetz, Lily 
Pons, Ezio, Pinza, Jooss Ballet, and 
Emanuel Feuermann. The co-operating 
organizations will be: The College Club 
of the Oranges, The College Woman’s 
Club of Essex County, The A’Kempis of 
Newark, The Contemporary of Newark, 
and Y. M. & Y. W. H. A. of Newark. 

A different kind of concert was given 
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by the orchestra during the afternoon. 
3500 children from a large number of 
communities in Northern New Jersey 
assembled to hear a program of the 
standard classics conducted by Rudolph 
Ringwall. Euthusiasm ran high through- 
out the afternoon. PuILip GORDON 


SCRANTON SALUTES 
SECOND GUILD OPERA 








Civic Group Presents Verdi's ‘Trovatore’ 
Conducted by Gatz in American 
League Series of Three 

ScRANTON, Feb. 20.—The Scranton 
Civic Opera Guild presented Verdi's 
‘Il Trovatore’, produced by the Ameri- 
can League for Opera and conducted by 
Felix M. Gatz, in the Temple Theatre 
on Feb. 2. This was the second of three 
operatic performances being given un- 
der the auspices of the University of 
Scranton. The opera was also given on 
Feb. 1 for 1600 boys and girls of high 
schools in Scranton and Dunmore. 
Benno Frank was stage director and 
H. A. Condell designed the costumes 
and sets. 

The cast included Lura Stover as 
Leonora; Ellen Repp as Azucena; Hu- 
bert Norville as Manrico; Roger C. 
Alexander as Count di Luna; and in 
lesser roles Bela Byman, Seymour Mat- 
then, Harris Hart and Robert Carlson. 





La Meri to Give Lecture-Recital on 
Dance of India 

La Meri will give a lecture-demon- 
stration of the dancing and costume of 
India for the Museum of Costume Art 
of Radio City at the New York Junior 
League on March 6. She will treat 
the principal forms of Indian dancing 
with technical illustrations of the basic 
details typical of each school. 
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Because of the many hundreds of re- 
quests from our readers everywhere, we 
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CONCERTS: Pianists and Violinists Score in Recital 


(Continued from page 22) 
for the first time), assisted by Mr. Prim- 
rose. Although there were differences in 
rhythms and a few slips of intonations, it 
proved a satisfactory finale to an excellent 
program. 


Clara Rabinovitch Heard at Town Hall 

Clara Rabinovitch, pianist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 12, afternoon: 

Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue..........-. Bach 

Sonata, Op. 110, in A Flat Major....Beethoven 

Two Capriccios, in F Sharp Minor and 

B Minor; Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79, Nos. 

TAME cen taiakike stands 0bbushdeeeese Brahms 
Two Mazurkas, in A Minor and C Major; 

Ballade in F Minor..........sscsseeses opin 

Miss Rabinovitch, returning to the local 
concert stage after several seasons’ absence, 
began her program of the three B’s plus 
Chopin with a well-considered performance 
of the Bach fantasy and fugue. The fan- 
tasy was fluent and smooth and cleanly 
articulated, while the fugue had structural 
clarity and was worked up to a good 
climax. Apart from the Scherzo, which 
was somewhat heavy-handed, the sonata, 
too, was worked out with a commendable 
regard for a just balance of musical values. 
The pianist disclosed special musical in- 
telligence in her treatment of the arioso and 
fugal sections. 

The _ recitalist’s technical equipment 
proved adequate for all the demands made 
upon it and her tone was of good quality. 
A misconception of tempi was indicated in 
the Brahms Capriccio in B Minor and the 
Rhapsody in G Minor, both of which were 
taken too fast, while the Chopin ballade 
was made expressive without being con- 
vincing. A deeper penetration of the es- 
sence of the music and a closer personal 
identification with its spirit would have 
made the pianist’s playing more communi- 
cative in general. An audience of good size 
applauded enthusiastically. C. 


Maurice Wilk, Violinist, Makes Debut in 
Town Hall Recital 

Maurice Wilk, a youthful violinist of 
obvious abilities, made his debut in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 12 with 
Leopold Mittman at the piano. Mr. Wilk 
has been well taught and has profited by 
his instruction, sometimes a trifle too much 
so, as there were moments when his play- 
ing seemed to show the guiding hand be- 
hind the given interpretation as well as the 
technique. Apart from all this, however, 
a genuinely musical personality that may 
grow into something to be reckoned with 
was evident. It is not easy for a young 
violinist to do anything individual with 
works like the ‘Devil’s Trill’ Sonata, or a 
number of other war-horses included on the 
program, nor is it, indeed, desirable. Mr. 
Wilk played at times with brilliance and 
frequently with fine, mellow tone. Among 
other pieces offered were Debussy’s ‘The 
Girl with Flaxen Hair’, the D Major 
Polonaise of Wieniawski, the D Minor 
Concerto of Vieuxtemps, and several works 
by Bach. N. 


Sol Kaplan Heard at Carnegie Hall 
Sol Kaplan, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
12, evening : 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
IE, i. 0 esos dunshbenecdaad i054 one Brahms 
Sonata in A Flat Major, On. 110.. Beethoven 
Imoromptu in F Sharp Major; Three 
Etudes, Op. 25: D Flat Major, C Sharp 
Minor and C Minor.............-++::- Chopin 
Etude in C Minor: ‘Vision Fugitive’. 
Op. 22, No. 16; ‘Suggestion Diabolique’ 


Prokofieff 
BE: NIE. «crane covccescccas Shostakovitch 
TT, a hdtecdihicecsssgeecutbee cots Balakireff 


Following up his debut recital of last 
season at Town Hall, Sol Kaplan appeared 
this time at Carnegie Hall, where he 
played to an audience of encouraging size. 
He again gave indisputable evidence of pos- 
sessing a pronounced pianistic talent, a 
talent which, however, needs careful guid- 
ance as the development of its mechanical 
equipment has far outrun that of its imagi- 
native and emotional resources. 

Mr. Kaplan started out with an intelli- 
gently conceived and well poised per- 
formance of the Handel-Brahms variations 
and fugue. The theme was enunciated with 
a musical quality of tone and the succeed- 











Maurice Wilk 


Clara Rabinovitch 


ing variations were set forth with tech- 
nical security and a sustaining structural 
consciousness. The playing of the sonata 
was also marked by clearly defined out- 
line, a neat dispatch of its difficulties, and 
responsiveness to its lyrical impulse espe- 
cially, The soul of the work, however, was 
not captured. Nor was the emotional 
essence of the Chopin impromptu conveyed. 
The C Sharp Minor study, on its part, was 
played with the greatest expressiveness of 
phrasing and_ sensitiveness of nuance 
achieved in the course of the recital, while 
coarseness of tone marred the C Minor 
arpeggio etude, just as the tone elsewhere 
in general became hard and unresonant in 
fortes. 

The Prokofieff etude, like the Chopin 
study in double sixths, was commendably 
fluent and clean, but impetuous haste 
weakened the effect of both the ‘Sugges- 
tion diabolique’ and, more especially, the 
‘Islamey’, for which, however, the neces- 
sary facility would seem to be at the 


young pianist’s command. CG 
Hipolito Lazaro Returns in Town Hall 
Recital 


Hipolito Lazaro, tenor. B. Gagliano, ac- 


companist. The Town Hall, Feb. 13, 
evening : 
‘Bianca al par di Neve’ from “The 
RE RE PEO: Meyerbeer 
‘Una Furtiva Lagrima’ from ‘L’Elisir 
PME ous Suh acetastiteh i eaetdetece Donizetti 
‘El Pafio Moruno’; ‘Seguidilla Mur- 
ciana’; ‘Asturiana’; ‘Jota’; ‘Polo’.... Falla 


‘Il Mio Tesoro’ from ‘Don Giovanni’ ..Mozart 

. i» eee Media- Villa 

‘Suefie o Vele’; ‘Ay del Ay!’ .......... Osma 

‘La Alegria de la Huerta’ ............ Chueca 

Mr. Lazaro was a member of the Metro- 
politan for several seasons, having effected 
his debut there as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ 
in January, 1918, and sung opposite Ger- 
aldine Farrar in ‘La Reine Fiamette’ the 
following year. Since then he has ap- 
peared in many important Italian opera 
houses and in South America. 

Years have laid a light hand on Mr. 
Lazaro’s voice. He still has at his com- 
mand the amazing high register that he 
once had, and the ‘Huguenots’ aria was, 
conjecturally, transposed upwards instead 
of downwards! The ‘Elisir’ excerpt was 
well given, with the cadenza used by 
Caruso. This aria evoked cheers from the 
audience. The Falla songs were sung with 
what was probably the authentic atmos- 
phere and were also much applauded. To 
these he added ‘La Donna é Mobile’ with 
numerous interpolated high notes which 
roused the audience to frenzy. The Mozart 
was well given, as were the remaining 
Spanish songs. A large audience was en- 
thusiastic throughout the evening. 


Carroll Glenn, Town Hall Endowment 
Winner, Appears 


Carroll Glenn, violinist ; William Schatz- 
kamer, accompanist, Town Hall, Feb. 14, 


evening : 
IE UEC con cones ivketerthbanetanees Corelli 
SS ae ee epee R. Strauss 
‘Falling Leaves’; ‘Nodding Mandarins’ 
Albert Stoessel 
EET idecand ov ccevawccvsncadednmenkeidae Bloch 
I vn victs weve seckpeusduekanl Brahms 
DIED. ccc cnccevcocenéhesetueenne cus Lalo 
SE in inl nhs cnarp tei Falla-Kochanski 
‘Danza de la Gitana’.......... Halffter-Heifetz 


Miss Glenn, who had appeared in a 
Town Hall recital a little over a year ago 
as the only 1938 holder of the Naumburg 
prize, re-appeared upon this occasion as 





Sol Kaplan Hipolito Lazaro 


the winner of the second Town Hall En- 
dowment Series Award, which is given 
annually to the young artist who; accord- 
ing to the opinion of critics and the Town 
Hall Music Committee, has been the out- 
standing musical artist to appear in a pro- 
gram in that auditorium during the season. 

Miss Gienn amply justified the conclu- 
sions of the committee in her perform- 
ances, revealing a wealth of technical 
ability and rare interpretative sensibilities. 
In the opening work upon her program, 
the Corelli Sonata, she evinced unusual 
consideration for the style of the music, 
playing with a broad, pure tone of unusual 
dignity in its two slow movements, savor- 
ing fully its classic dignity. The more 
rapid movements had both freshness and 
vitality of utterance. 

In the Strauss Sonata, as in the Brahms 
Sonatensatz, and the pleasantly melodic 
pieces by Mr. Stoessel, her tone was of a 
notable warmth and pleasing texture, and 
throughout the program, where a maximum 
of technical dexterity, was required, Miss 
Glenn never sacrificed, in the difficult pas- 
sages, clarity or loss of outline, for the 
sake of a mere display. William Schatz- 
kamer was the very able accompanist. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Quartet Gives 
Second Concert of Series 


The Philharmonic-Symphony String 
Quartet, Mishel Piastro and Imre Pogany, 
violins; Zoltan Kurthy, viola, and Joseph 
Schuster, cello, gave the second of their 
series of three concerts in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 6. The program in- 
cluded a new Quartet in D Minor by Mr. 
Kurthy ; that by Schumann in A, and Schu- 
bert’s G Major Quartet, Op. 161. 

Mr. Kurthy’s work, and what a relief, 
does not attempt to move to the four 
cardinal points of the tonal compass at 
once, but is contented with melodic and 
harmonic simplicities that are as agreeable 
as they are charming in works written at 
the present day. The piece was adeptly 
played. The Schumann, given in place of 
an Elgar work previously announced, was 
well done and the Schubert had a good 
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Albert Stoessel 





Carroll Glenn 


classical performance. In general the tone 
balance of the ensemble was good, though 
there was some faulty intonation more than 
once. The audience was a devout one 
while listening and an enthusiastic one when 
applauding. 


Oratorio Society Gives Fourteenth 
Performance of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 


_ The yearly performance of Bach’s Mass 
in B Miner by the Oratorio Society of 
New York has come to be an institution, 
and the wintry blasts which drove people 
to doorways for shelter on the evening of 
Feb. 14 did not prevent a large audience 
from being present in Carnegie Hall to hear 
the Society’s fourteenth performance of the 
work, conducted by Albert Stoessel. The 
soloists were Dorothy Baker, soprano; 
Viola Silva, contralto; Hardesty Johnson, 
tenor, who replaced Joseph Victor Lade- 
route at short notice; and John Gurney. 
bass-baritone. 

Instrumental soloists who contributed 
heavily to the impact and eloquence of the 
performance were Mischa Mischakaoff, 
violin; Frederick Wilkins, flute; Lois 
Wann and Carlos Mullinex, oboes; Wil- 
liam Vacchiano, trumpet; Alfred M. Green- 
field, piano (doctored, not very convinc- 
ingly, to sound like a cembalo) ; and Hugh 
Porter, organ. Frederick Dvonch was the 
concertmaster of the orchestra of sixty 
players, which acquitted itself remarkably 
well this year. In fact, the last two per- 
formances of the Mass have shown a 
steady improvement in authority and pene- 
tration both on the part of Mr. Stoessel 
and of his vocal and instrumental forces. 
The ‘Kyrie’ had an overwhelming majesty, 
and in such choruses as the ‘Confiteor unum 
haptisma’ the enormous bulk of tone had 
the sharpness of a whip-lash. There are 
still places where the choral design becomes 
foggy, but when one considers that the 
men and women who sing the Mass in B 
Minor for us each year are doing it for 
sheer love of the music and without pro- 
fessional experience, one realizes the mag- 
nitude of their achievement. The main 
problem for the chorus is that of balance, 
for the men, especially the tenors, are 

(Continued on page 28) 





Concerts in New York, Feb. 26-March 10 


Town Hall Events 


Feb. 26, evening: Gil Valeriano, tenor 
“ 27, evening: Coolidge String Quartet 
“ 28 afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski, Layman’s Music Courses 
“ 28, evening: hy Maynor, soprano 
“ 29, evening: Leona Flood, violinist 
. 1, evening: Durieux Chamber Music En- 
semble ‘SaNe 
“2, afternoon: Guiomar Novaes. pianist 
> = ovens? College of St. Elizabeth Glee 
uw 


“ 3, afternoon: (5:30 p.m.): Budapest Ouartet 
and assisting artists in New Friends 


es 
3, evening: Jascha Bernstein, 'cellist 
“ 4, afternoon: Youne People’s Concert of 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
4, evening: Stanley Hummel, pianist 
“ 5, evening: Fordham University Glee Cluh 
“ 6, afternocn (5:30 p.m.): Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski, Layman’s Music Courses 
“ 6, evening: Beveridge Webster. pianist 
“8, evening: Marcel Hubert. ‘cellist _ 
“ 9, afternoon: Evelyn Swarthout, pianist 
“ 9, evening: Helvetia Maennerchor 
“ 10, afternoon: Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano 
“ 10, evening: Maro Ajemian, pianist 


Carnegie Halli Events 
Feb. 27, evening: Concert Benefit American ORT 
“ 28, evening: Argentinita and Ensemble 
° a New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 
Mar. 1, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony , Bi 
“ 1, evening: Ruggiero Ricci. violinist 
“ 2, morning: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Young People’s Concert 
“2, evening: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony ‘ ‘ 
“ 3, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 


ymphony ie 

“3, evening: Josef Hofmann, pianist 

“« 5, evening: Philadelphia Orchestra 

“ 6, evening: Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano, and Frank Chapman, bari- 
tone, joint recital 

“ 7, evening: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 


“ 8, evening: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 

“ 9, afternoon: National Orchestral Associa- 
tion 

“ 9, evening: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony . . 
* 10, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
ymphony 
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AT A RECEPTION IN SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The Griller String Quartet Poses with Officers of the Sandusky, Ohio, Civic Music Association 

at a Reception Following the Quartet's Recent Concert in That City. From Left to Right, 

Standing, Are, George Beare, Vice-President of the Association; Philip Burton and Jack O'Brien 

of the Quartet; B. V. Everds. President; Elma Pratt, Elmer Frank and Eulalie Shaw, Directors, 

and Colin Hampton of the Quartet. Seated 7h Sidney Griller and Mrs. Lynn Curtiss, 
Vice-President 





PHILADELPHIA MEN 
ENLIST RUBINSTEIN 


Plays Chopin Concertos Under 
Ormandy—Hilsberg Offers 
Beethoven Concerto 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Chopin’s 
E Minor and F Minor piano concertos 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist were 
on the program offered by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at its concerts in the 
Academy of Music ‘on Feb. 8 and 9 with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting. The pro- 
gram: 

Divertimento for String Orchestra....Weiner 
Concerto in E Minor, for Piano and Orch- 
GOUE vibon k6ccsedececsacaotessedseeeubes Chopin 
(Artur Rubinstein) 

Symphonic Suite ‘Printemps’.......... Debussy 
(First Time at these Concerts) 
Concerto in F Minor, for Piano and Orch- 


CBETD crccccceccveccecccsesorscccocccces Chopin 
(Artur Rubinstein) 





Mr. Rubinstein brought the service of 
masterly pianism and musicianship to 
intelligently conceived and developed 
interpretations of the solo parts in the 
two concertos—giving due heed to the 
poetical and romantic elements of the 
music, but avoiding any tendencies to 
sentimentality or over-emphasis. The 
expositions of the slow movements in 
both concertos were most admirable, 
with phrasing and tone production 
artistically employed in expressive state- 
ment of texture and content, the pro- 
jection of the Larghetto in the F Minor 
concerto proving especially beautiful. 
The soloist had the benefit of splendid 
accompaniments by Dr. Ormandy and 
the orchestra. 

Dr. Ormandy and the orchestra’s 
strings effected a superb performance of 
Leo Weiner’s Divertimento, dedicated 
to Fritz Reiner, based on old Hungarian 
dances and presenting a skillfully fabri- 
cated score in which the composer has 
made remarkably brilliant use of the re- 
sources of large string orchestra and 
achieved within the limits imposed by 
the instrumentation, some notable effects 
of tone color. The Debussy composition, 
finely conducted and performed, afforded 
enjoyable music and was interesting in 
the juxtaposition of styles and an opu- 
lent orchestration. 

A Beethoven program engaged the or- 
chestra at the concerts of Feb. 16 and 


17 with Dr. Ormandy conducting and 
Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster, as 
soloist. The program: 


‘Egmont’ Overture ........++++++s00+ Beethoven 
Concerto in D, for Violin and Orchestra 


Beethoven 
Alexander Hilsberg 

Symphony No. 5, in C Minor...... Beethoven 

Mr. Hilsberg realized an excellent in- 
terpretation of the solo part in the con- 
certo—a thorough technique, fine tone, 
and informed musicianship, marking his 
performance which was heartily ac- 
knowledged by the audience and by his 
colleagues of the orchestra, who under 
Dr. Ormandy’s leadership furnished an 
exemplary accompaniment. 

The dramatic qualities of the ‘Eg- 
mont’ Overture were strongly high- 
lighted in vital publication and Dr. Or- 
mandy’s reading of the famous ‘Fifth’ 
was authoritative and impressive, reach- 
ing a thrilling climax in a vigorous and 
powerful proclamation of the exultant 
and triumphant finale. 


Youth Concert Given 


An enthusiastic audience of nearly 
5000 packed the Mastbaum Theatre on 
Feb. 12 for the fifth in the orchestra’s 
1939-40 Concerts for Youth—this the- 
atre, built as a movie house and dark 
for several years, having been chosen 
for this concert as an “experiment” and 
doubtless with the view of accommodat- 
ing the hundreds of young people who 
had been unable to gain admission to 
the youth programs in the Academy of 
Music. 

Dr. Ormandy conducted and acted as 
commentator. The first part brought 
thorough satisfying performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘Grand Fugue’, in Dr. Or- 
mandy’s artfully devised version for 
string orchestra, and Sibelius’s Seventh 
Symphony. Frances Greer, youthful 
soprano, and member of the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, opened the sec- 
ond part with a group which comprised 
the ‘Ave Maria’ from ‘Otello’; the ‘Air 
de Lia’ from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’, and 
Micaela’s air from ‘Carmen’—her beau- 
tiful renditions winning vociferous ap- 
plause. 

The remainder of the program, in ad- 
dition to the usual “community sing” 
included Debussv’s ‘Printemps’ and Si- 
belius’s ‘Finlandia’. ‘The Ride of the 
Valkyries’ was played as an extra. The 
concert was also the occasion for the 
presentation of a testimonial to Dr. Or- 
mandy by John Harvey, representing 


the Youth Concerts Committee of which 
he is chairman. Mr. Harvey’s expressed 
the appreciation of the committee and 
of the audience for Dr. Ormandy’s in- 
terest in the youth concerts, and in turn 
the conductor voiced his delight in lead- 
ing these programs, commenting also 
on the pleasure the orchestra finds in 
performing before their “largest and 
most enthusiastic audiences” and laud- 
ing Leopold Stokowski, who originated 
the youth series several seasons ago. 


Iturbis Are Soloists 


José and Amparo Iturbi graced the 
orchestra’s concerts of Feb. 2, 3 and 5 
as soloists, the program, conducted by 
Dr. Ormandy, featuring two Mozart 
concertos. The complete list offered: 


Grand Fugue in B Flat, Op. 133 
Beethoven-Ormandy 
Concerto in D Minor 


for Piano and Orchestra.............. Mozart 
José Iturbi 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn...... Brahms 
Concerto in E Flat 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra...... Mozart 


José and Amparo Iturbi 

Dr. Ormandy’s arrangement of the 
‘Grand Fugue’, an amplification of the 
music rather than a_ transcription— 
proved highly effective. Dr. Ormandy 
and his colleagues also achieved a 
thoroughly satisfying publication of the 
Brahms Variations, with notable atten- 
tion to detail and nuance. Mozart’s 
lovely D Minor concerto had in Mr. 
Iturbi a splendid exponent of the solo 
part, his interpretation, including beauty 
of phrasing and sensitive evaluation of 
tone, showed keen understanding of, 
and feeling for style and spirit of the 
composer’s music. Prolonged applause 
also followed a pleasurable statement of 
the solo parts in Mozart’s E Flat con- 
certo, Mr. Iturbi and his sister Amparo, 
achieving excellent technical and total 
integration, with Dr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra collaborating in felicitous 
fashion. WituraM E, Smita 


VRONSKY AND BABIN TOUR 








Two-Piano Team to Give Concerts in 
Australia This Summer 

Vronsky and Babin, two-piano team 
now on a transcontinental tour of the 
United States and Canada, have been 
engaged by the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission for a tour of Australia 
this summer. The artists will depart 
from San Francisco on April 17 by 
Pan-American Clipper for Hawaii to 
play two concerts in Hawaii under the 
management of the Oakleys. 

They will leave Hawaii on the 
S. S. Monterey on April 27, arriving 
in Sydney on May 8 for a tour of 
twenty concerts, and five orchestral ap- 
pearances, They will return to America 
late in August. 

The present tour of Vronsky and 
Babin in the United States, of forty-five 
engagements, included three appear- 
ances with the Chicago orchestra, fea- 
turing the American premiere of Mr. 
Babin’s concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra. 





Lily Pons Lists Spring Plans 

Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz will 
give four special concerts this spring. 
They will appear on March 17 with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland, on 
April 21 with the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra in Minneapolis; on April 25 in Den- 
ver with the Denver Orchestra, and on 
April 28 in Chicago with the Chicago 
Opera orchestra. In May and early 
June Miss Pons will take her vacation 
and in July and August she and Mr. 
Kostelanetz will make their annual tour 
of summer concerts playing in the New 
York Stadium, Philadelphia Dell, the 
Hollywood Bowl and a number of other 
cities still in negotiation. 
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Leinsdorf Conducts His First ‘Ring’ Cycle 


(Continued from page 7) 
disagree with tempi or particular ef- 
fects—came with long familiarity and 
ripening of the scores within; and this 
not merely as the product of years of 
study, but through repeated perform- 
ances annually. Some of the sharp ac- 
centuations of his predecessor would ap- 
pear to be not to the liking of Mr. 
Leinsdorf. But he would seem to favor 
even faster tempi. The orchestra has 
played clearly, euphoniously and cleanly 
under his leadership; there have been 
a few of the usual minor bobbles, but it 
can be said that the young leader has 
had his ensemble under admirable con- 
trol. What the music has lacked has been 
surge, sweep, ‘lift’, fire—whatever it is 
that bespeaks the completely liberated 
leader. Mr. Leinsdorf’s eyes have been 
rather steadily on the score. Audiences 
have given him successive ovations. 
Veteran listeners have accepted some 
disappointments, looking on this first 
Leinsdorf ‘Ring’ as an earnest for the 
future rather than a finality of the 
present, 


Flagstad Provides the Peak 


The splendor of Mme. Flagstad’s singing 
of the third Briinnhilde, in ‘G6tterdam- 
, will remain in the memory as the 
great and glowing climax of the cycle. 
This is the supreme achievement of the 
operatic stage today, less perhaps because 
of the Norse soprano’s beautiful singing 
of the ‘Immolation’ than 7, reason of 
her simply overwhelming achievement of 
Briinnhilde’s part in the Waltraute scene, 
and the swearing on the spear, with the 
subsequent trio of vengeance, in the second 
act. Mme. Flagstad’s ‘Walkiire’ Briinn- 
hilde was again beautifully expressive and 
the ‘Siegfried’ Briinnhilde was gloriously 
ent of tone—though again there was no 

imactic final C. 

A revelation of the cycle was the first 
New York Sieglinde of Marjorie Law- 
rence. The impersonation was a gripping 
one from the moment of the soprano’s first 
entrance. It was blessed with the illusion 
of youth and the voice was of stirring qual- 
ity, particularly in Sieglinde’s hysterical 
vision of impending tragedy in the second 
act and the scene leading up to ‘Du hehrstes 
Wunder’ as Sieglinde takes the broken 
f ts of Siegmund’s sword. 

tin Thorborg was imposing and con- 
vincing as the Fricka of Walkire’. The 
same part in ‘Rheingold’ fits her less well. 
As Waltraute in ‘Gétterdimmerung’ she 
had many superb phrases to place beside 
those of Mme. Flagstad. Karin Branzell 
sang Erda with her accustomed sonority. 
Of the other feminine characters—Gutrune, 
Freia, the Nixies and Norns—it is enough 
to report that they met the requirements of 
operatic routine. In the Zoological depart- 
ment, Natalie Bodanya’s Forest Bird was 
as tuneful as Emanuel List’s sleepy Fafner 
was ponderously sonorous. 


Melchior in Heroic Voice 


The Siegmund and Siegfried of Lauritz 
Melchior were heroic of voice and acted 


with the Danish tenor’s unfailing authority. 
Friedrich Schorr’s ‘Rheingold’ Wotan and 


that of “‘Walkiire’ show vocal wear. But 
not in recent years has the long narrative 
to Briimnhilde—shamefully mutilated in 
recent evening performances—been more 
expressively delivered than in the ‘Walkiire’ 
performance of this cycle. The veteran 
baritone made its every phrase count for 
emotional and dramatic communication. 
However, it is the Wanderer of ‘Siegfried’ 
that retains the most of his old splendor of 
tone. 

Too much praise can scarcely be given 
the Mime of Karl Laufkoetter. In both 
‘Rheingold’ and ‘Siegfried’, particularly the 
latter, it was masterly in make-up, acting 
and treatment of the music. Emanuel List 
sang well as Fafner and Hunding; if out 
of voice and otherwise not very sinister as 


Hagen. The Alberich of Walter Olitzki 





Erich Leinsdorf 


was acceptable in ‘Siegfried’, nondescript 
in ‘G6étterdammerung’ and unequal to the 
pronouncement of the curse in ‘Rheingold’. 
The Fasolt of Norman Cordon was com- 
mendable; the Froh of John Carter lyrical, 
but faint; the Donner of Julius Huehn the 
best of many seasons. Leopold Sachse’s 
stage direction maintained its usual level, 
in accordance with theories of lighting with 
which it is possible to heartily disagree. 
The performances were given without cuts. 


Casts of ‘The Ring’ 
‘Rheingold’, Feb. 2 





OE... cecdadaadekdsisbadeaneeee Friedrich Schorr 
i MexchasdabcsecaneergGeukainséiinss Julius Huehn 
id duluntntins uuseihdxnumewaudhase John Carter 
AMBO. ss crcvccscccccresececcsccccccecs Paul Althouse 
AROTION , 5 00:2 csccssorcscsecce\coscses Walter Olitzki 
DL sexsaweuatcees oidees kee Karl Laufkoetter 
ics bien shethos coubeseniee Norman Cordon 
RES ARR SE Emanuel List 
OMNI «9 coccccecccsuecbenccooess Kerstin Thorborg 
et kns<an 44 e0%edeedeckh vans eaten Hilda Burke 
BEORcce sec cccctcccecessescevsecccccs Karin Branzell 
I oat ced deenk cha deene cad Susanne Fisher 
WOIOROR. . ccacccscccccsecsscoee Lucielle Browning 
ii sin0tisaccetss benedaryesde Helen Otheim 
‘Die Walkiire,’ Feb. 8 
Siegmund........ccccecesccccssees Lauritz Melchior 
NUE anne 50080 eeiendrdevedehanie Emanuel List 
WORBR. 0.20 sscccccsecescrccccccscs Friedrich Schorr 
SUOMINER. oc ccc cccvncccscccccees Marjorie Lawrence 
Brinnhilde Wiaueuamdiwenetesneawde Kirsten Flagstad 
Prick e.........seeeseersecdesveses Kerstin Thorborg 
Helmwige hee Manski 
Gerhilde Thelma Votipka 
Ortlinde Maxine Stellman 
Rossweisse ..Valkyries..4 Lucielle Browning 
Grimgerde Irra Petina 
Waltraute s 
Schwertleite Heien Olheim 
Siegrune Anna Kaskas 
‘Siegfried,’ Feb. 12 
PII chs ccp ens ssestentesseees Lauritz Melchior 
RL hive bapddesecépuns yeesee Karl Laufkoetter 
Te OO 5 'n0% vvccscececsceed Friedrich Schorr 
ito 664s kneen beg saonaden Walter Olitzki 
ele cs dethbaped iow oacauen Emanuel List 
SSRN a inc ovcarcnusbivescecssveans Karin Branzell 
PUUOMIIED, 600 cccccccasesscccens Kirsten Flagstad 
Voice of the Forest Bird......... Natalie Bodanya 
‘Gétterdimmerung,’ Feb. 19 
ER ESE RC CO Lauritz Melchior 
Dad ostvtds ries Suserseimotin Friedrich Schorr 
DEA id 46nhae xaka shes tedacbeaael Emanuel List 
PS, errr Walter Olitzki 
Ne ae Kirsten Flagstad 
ow ccaes¢easiuneteskeusdaetat rene Jessner 
DLs. < cknGhderdarevdodscen Kerstin Thorborg 
anaes wcleh baedis denne Cawood Susanne Fisher 
MPOINIDs 6. sec ccsscccccccccecsecccenes Irra Petina 
ETA Snvkoi ack bSbbde écoe cn sduk’ Helen Otheim 
AIRES OS RRNA Rat Ret Anna Kaskas 
es cla iend nhs veaabease Lucielle Browning 
a bial as sag Salles Thelma Votipka 
WD WORE 6b oes occcntar L. Oliviero, A. Gabor 


Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf 
orus Master, Konrad Neuger 
Stage Director, Leopold Sachse 


Flagstad Gives Rochester Recital 

Rocuester, Feb. 20.—Kirsten Flag- 
stad came to the Eastman Theatre on 
Feb. 16 for a postponed engagement, 
and sang magnificently to a crowded 
house. The audience cheered at the 
close of her program. M. E. W. 
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greatly outnumbered by the feminine co- 
horts. The soloists were all more than ade- 
quate, and Mr. Johnson sang remarkably 
well, both in the ‘Benedictus’ and with 
Miss Baker in the ‘Domine Deus’, which is 
so lovely that one feels a twinge of regret 
each time that one hears it, that the Mass is 
not given oftener. Altogether this was 
a profoundly moving and admirable per- 
formance. May we have many more of 
its kind. 


Melchior Sings with Blind Chorus 


The chorus of the New York Institute of 
the Blind gave a concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 10, with Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
as assisting soloist. Noel Kempton, who 
is conductor of the chorus, led his forces 
in an excellent program of works by Pales- 
trina, Gibbons, di Lassus and more modern 
works such as the Brahms ‘Zigeunerlieder’. 
Mr. Melchior, accompanied by Ignace 
Strasvogel, sang numbers by Jordan, Hen- 
neberg and others, and also solos with the 
chorus by Schubert, Lange and Hartman, 
and an interesting Norwegian Folk-song. 


Zina Ouzarova Makes American Debut 


Zina Ouzarova, formerly of the Paris 
Opera, made her American debut in a 
dance recital at the Windsor Theatre on 
the evening of Jan. 14. The major portion 
of her program was devoted to Spanish 
dances in ballet style. Music by Naprav- 
nik, Pouni, Kugel, Castro, Albeniz, Bee- 
thoven, Ippolotoff-Ivanoff, Glazunoff and 
Falla was used. Miss Ouzarova also was 
seen in miscellaneous dances, such as the 
‘Opium Smokers’, a ‘Danse Hongroise’, and 
‘Bacchanal’. Agnes Kun, accompanied. 

N. 


Marion Lorraine Sings in Town Hall 


Marion Lorraine, mezzo-soprano, who 
has been heard before in New York, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 11, with Stuart Ross at the piano. 
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Eric Fogg 


The death is reported, in London, of 
Eric Fogg, conductor, composer and pian- 
ist. Born in Manchester, England, Feb. 
21, 1903, he received his musical education 
principally from his father, who was for 
thirty-five years organist of the Halle 
Concerts in that city. After five years as 
choister in Manchester Cathedral, he be- 
came a pupil of Granville Bantock. His 
first compositions were considered modern- 
istic, but he later developed a more placid 
style. In 1924, he became conductor with 
the BBC. He published a number of choral 
works and songs and a concerto for bas- 
soon written especially for Archie Cam- 
den. His choral suite, ‘The Seasons’, with 
text by Blake, was commissioned for the 
Leeds Festival in 1931. He also conducted 
several concerts of his own works at the 
Promenade Concerts. 


Lewis Richards 


East Lansinc, Micu., Feb. 20.—Lewis 
Loomis Richards, pianist and harpsichord- 
ist and head of the music department of 
the Michigan State College, died here 
suddenly, of a heart attack on Feb. 15. 
He was fifty-eight years old. 

Mr. Richards was born in St. Johns, 
Mich., April 11. 1881, and received the 
major portion of his musical education 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Brussels. A resident of the Belgian capi- 
tal at the outbreak of the World War. 
he served on Hoover’s Belgian Relief 
Commission being in charge of the dis- 
tribution of clothing and food in Brussels 
and later in Lille and Valenciennes. He 





Miss Lorraine’s program covered a wide 
range of compositions in Italian, German, 
French and English, many of which were 
unfamiliar. The Wolf-Ferrari ‘Rispetto’ 
was well sung and Mabhler’s ‘Ich Atmet 
einen Lindenduft’ particularly well pre- 
sented. Hahn’s ‘Infidélité was, perhaps, 
the best of the French group. The group 
in English included songs by Riva Tonelle, 
Horn, Harriet Ware, Michael Head, 
Marion Meeker and Mr. Ross. Through- 
out the evening, Miss Lorraine sang with 
musicianship and understanding, also with 
good vocal tone, all of which made the 
recital an enjoyable one. She was well 
received by a large audience, 


Sidney Sukoenig and Perolé Quartet 
End Series 

The fourth and last concert by Sidney 
Sukoenig and the Perolé String Quartet 
was given in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 9. The pro- 
gram included Fauré’s Piano Quartet in C 
Minor; the Schumann Piano Quintet, re- 
placing that by Brahms previously an- 
nounced, and Mr. Sukoenig’s ‘Fantasy for 
Five’, which was awarded the Coolidge 
Prize, and the Seligman Prize by the 
Juilliard School a decade ago. The au- 
dience, which filled the small hall, was en- 
thusiastic. The Schumann was especially 
well done, though the ensemble in all three 
works was excellent. Mr. Sukoenig's work 
was especially applauded. The personnel of 
the quartet includes Joseph Coleman and 
David Mankovitz, violins; Lillian Fuchs, 
viola, and Ernst Silberstein, ’cello. N. 


Prize Works Played at National Asso- 
ciation Concert 

The first public performances of the two 
compositions which won the awards offered 
by the Society of Ancient Instruments, was 
given in the Henry Hadley Studio by the 
society on the evening of Jan. 14, under the 
auspices of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. The 
works were ‘In Retrospect’ by A. Lewis 
Scarmolin, and ‘Music for Ancient Instru- 
ments’ by Arthur Cohn, the first for 
strings, played by Jo Brode, pardessus de 
viole; Ben Stad, viole d’amour; Joseph 
Smit, viola da gamba; Maurice Stad, basse 

(Continued .on page 29) 
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was also at Rotterdam and with the Lon- 
don office of the commission. Later, he 
was director of the Commission for Re- 
lief in the Belgian Educational Foundation. 
Besides being decorated by the various 
cities in which he served, he was similarly 
honored by the Belgian Crown. 

He returned to the United States in 
1923, and was known primarily as a high- 
ly accomplished player on the harpsichord. 
It was in this capacity that he was one of 
the soloists at the series of concerts open- 
ing the Coolidge Auditorium in the Li- 
brary of Congress in 1925. He became 
associated with the State College as head 
of its musical department in 1927. His 
wife, the former Bertha Emilie Smedt 
of Brussels, whom he married in 1919, 
also a son and a daughter survive him. 


Frank H. Colby 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 17—Frank Harvey 
Colby, editor and publisher of The Pacific 
Coast Musician for more than twenty-five 
years, died at his home here yesterday 
from a heart attack following an illness 
of several weeks. He was seventy-two 
years old. Mr. Colby was also a well 
known organist, having served in that 
capacity at St. Viviani Cathedral for more 
than twenty years, publishing during that 
time, numerous choral and organ works. A 
resident of Los Angeles for forty years, 
he had always taken an active part in the 
musical life of the city. He was a founder 
and past president of the Musicians Club. 
His wife and one son survive. H. D.C. 


Thomas Meux 


Lonpon, Feb. 10.—Thomas Meux, oper- 
atic baritone, who sang small roles at 
Covent Garden and at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, about the turn 
= he century, died at his home here on 
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mann, the beautiful and charming Octavian 
of Risé Stevens, and the pretty and guile- 
less Sophie of Marita Farell again made the 
performance one of the jewels of the reper- 
toire. Julius Huehn was the Faninal ; Doris 
Doe the Anina, and other smaller roles 
were in familiar hands. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted brilliantly. Q. 


Dusolina Giannini Makes Re-entry for 
Season in ‘Tosca’ 


Dusolina Giannini made her re-entry for 
the season in the title-role of Puccini’s 
‘Tosca’ on the evening of Feb. 12, atract- 
ing an unusually large audience. Miss 
Giannini, after getting away to a somewhat 
ineffective and mezzo-voce start, sang 
well, especially in the second and third 
acts, and negotiated all her high, dramatic 
passagers clearly and firmly. Dramatically, 
her conception of the part was consistent 
and cleverly worked out in detail in spite 
of a tendency towards too much gesture. 
She and Mr. Tibbett gave a very intense 
and thrilling performance of the second 
act. Mr. Martinelli, who sang Cavaradossi, 
was obviously laboring under temporary 
vocal difficulties, but much of his work was 
effective. Mr. Tibbett was in splendid 
voice and won much applause. He has also 
strengthened his dramatic reading of 
Scarpia, making it very striking. Norman 
Cordon made Angelotti stand out as a real 
part and Louis D’Angelo’s Sacristan was 
a fine piece of work unhampered by the 
low comedy work with which the role has 
been given at the Metropolitan for many 
years. The remainder of the cast included 
Alessio De Paolis, Wilfred Engelman, 
Arnold Gabor and Irra Petina. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. . 


Third ‘Louise’ Given 

Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ was seen for the 
third time this season at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of Feb. 14. Grace Moore 
was in excellent voice and gave her familiar, 
fine performance in the title role. The cast 
again included René Maison, Ezio Pinza 
and Doris Doe, who sang and acted with 
their accustomed skill. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. A large audience was present in 
spite of the snowstorm. 


‘Walkiire’ Has Sixth Performance 


An eloquent performance of Wagner's 
‘Die Walkiire’ conducted by Erich Leins- 
dorf, the sixth of the current season, with 
Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde, Marjorie 
Lawrence as Sieglinde and Lauritz Mel- 
chior as Siegmund, found the Metropolitan 
filled with a demonstrative audience on the 
afternoon of Feb. 17. Others in the cast 
were Julius Huehn as Wotan, Karin Bran- 
zell as Fricka, Emanuel List as Hunding, 
and Dorothee Manski, Thelma Votipka, 
Maxine Stellman, Lucielle Browning, Irra 
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Opera at the Metropolitan 





Dusolina Giannini, Who Made Her Seasonal 
Re-entry as Tosca 


Petina, Doris Doe, Helen Olheim and Anna 
Kaskas. The orchestra played an impor- 
tant part in the dramatic intensity which 
characterized the performance as a whole. 
All of the principals had appeared pre- 
viously this season in their respective roles. 
The audience left no doubt that Wagner’s 
hold on the public is as strong as ever, if 
one may judge by applause. Ss. 


Traubel Sings First Elisabeth 

For her first assumption of the role of 
Elisabeth in ‘Tannhauser’, Helen Traubel 
won the plaudits of a large audience on 
the evening of Feb. 15, and apostrophized 
the hall of song in ringing tones and with 
dramatic fire, revealing only the slightest 
trace of nervousness at the beginning. By 
the end of the second act, she was in com- 
plete command of her resources, and her 
dignified grief at Tannhauser’s perfidy pro- 
vided a beautiful stage picture as well as 
most moving vocalism, Her singing of the 
prayer in the third act was beautifully done, 
with restraint and quietly sustained tone. 

The performance, though uneven in 
merit when viewed as a whole, had several 
aspects of delight, principally because of 
some fine singing by Kerstin Thorborg, 
Lauritz Melchior and Herbert Janssen. 
Mme. Thorborg’s Venus, heard for the 
first time this year, was a magnificent out- 
pouring of song; Mr. Melchior’s fine de- 
livery of Tannhauser’s Narrative has sel- 
dom been surpassed by the singer, and Mr. 
Janssen’s ‘Evening Star’ was very smoothly 
and beautifully sung. Mr. Leinsdorf showed 
a tendency to hurry along in spots, but per- 
haps he felt an impatience for a production 
which is inclined to drag, and which shows 
evidence of being frayed at the edges. 


Second ‘Butterfly’ Presented 


‘Madama Butterfly’ was heard for the 
second time this season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on the evening of Feb. 
17. The opera, which had not been heard 
for three years, attracted a capacity audi- 
ence to hear Licia Albanese as Cio-Cio- 
San, the role in which she made her debut 
on Feb. 9. Charles Kullman sang Pinker- 
ton; Lucielle Browning, Suzuki, and John 
Brownlee, Sharpless. Lodovico Oliviero 
replaced Alessio de Paolis as Goro and 
others heard were Maxine Stellman, Wil- 
fred Engleman and Norman Cordon. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. K. 


The Season’s Second ‘Barber’ 


The season’s second performance of ‘II 
Barbier di Siviglia’, given on Feb. 16, 
brought John Charles Thomas back to the 
company in the role of Figaro. He was 
prodigal of voice and sang the ‘Largo al 
Factotum’ brilliantly. Hilde Reggiani was 
the Rosina of the cast, this being her first 
assumption of the part at the Metropolitan. 
She displayed a considerable command of 
the arts and tricks of coloratura, particu- 





Raoul Jobin, Canadian Tenor John 
Who Made His Debut as 
Des Grieux in ‘Manon’ 


Carter, 





John Charles Thomas, Who Rejoined the 
Company in the Role of Figaro in 
‘The Barber of Seville’ 


larly in the ‘Carnival of Venice’ air of 
Benedict, which she introduced in the les- 
son scene. Armand Tokatyan presented an 
amusing and lyrical Almaviva, though he 
was not altogether comfortable in the 
florid passages of his music. Virgilio Laz- 
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de viole ; and Jeanne Behrend, harpsichord. 
The second was played by the entire so- 
ciety. The American String Quartet, John 
Dembeck and Paul Berthoud, violins ; Otto 
Stahl, viola, and Emil Borsody, ’cello, of- 
fered a quartet by Tibor Serly, and Hans 
Barth, pianist, a group of his own composi- 
tions. Astride Fjelde, soprano, with 
Charles Haubiel at the piano, sang two 
song groups. 


Paeff Quartet Gives Recital 

The Paeff Quartet, consisting of Sara 
Paeff, pianist; Max Hollaender, violinist ; 
Spinoza Paeff, viola player, and L. Arthur 
Turkisher, ‘cellist, gave a recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 31. The program included 
Arthur Foote’s Piano Quartet in C Major, 
played in honor of the composer’s memory ; 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E Flat, Op. 16; and 
Brahms’s Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25. 

N. 








Vera APPLETON, pianist. Winner in the 
MacDowell Club Young Artists Contest. 
MacDowell Club, Feb. 1, evening: Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, a group by 
Chopin and works by Scarlatti, Debussy, 
Ravel and others. 





Arturo v’Espinoza, ’cellist. Stephen 
Whitford, accompanist.: The MacDowell 
Club, Jan. 21, afternoon. Concerto in A by 
Philip Emanuel Bach; Sonata in FE by 
Valentini, and shorter works by Tchaikov- 
sky, Fauré, Hure and Widor. 
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Who Was Paul Althouse, Who Returned 


Heard as Froh in Wagner's in the Role of Loge in 
Rheingold’ 


‘Rheingold’ 


zari was a grotesque Don Basilio and Irra 
Petina’s Berta a caricature. Louis D’An- 
gelo, Wilfred Engelman and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri completed the cast. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. In general, the performance was 
heavy footed, with an excess of buffoonery. 


Raoul Jobin Makes Debut in ‘Manon’ 

A new Canadian tenor, Raoul Jobin, who 
has sung in Bordeaux, Paris and Rio de 
Janeiro, and who came to Broadway via 
radio auditions, made his debut as Des 
Grieux in Massenet’s ‘Manon’ on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 19, scoring a decided hit 
with the large audience. Seemingly a vet- 
eran on the stage, his initial appearance 
was devoid of nervousness, and his act- 
ing was capable, if not replete with nuance. 
The voice, relying more on intensity than 
quality, although the tone was pure 
enough when not forced, showed an exten- 
sive range and a fair evenness through- 
out the scale. His French diction was de- 
cidedly good. He should be a useful, if 
not a sensational, acquisition in the higher 
voice roster. 

Grace Moore was again the Manon and 
displayed her usual verve and command of 
vocal resources, ‘Adieu, notre petite table’ 
was her best contribution of the evening. 
John Brownlee, substituting for Richard 
Bonelli, was a swaggering Lescaut. Des 
Grieux senior was sung by Nicola Mos- 
cona and other roles were in familiar 
hands, Mr. Pelletier conducted. 
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KENNETH YARROW, bass-baritone. Yo- 
LANDO Greco, harpist. Ethel Watson 
Usher, accompanist. The Plaza, Feb. 6, 
evening. Arias from Handel's ‘Samson’ 
from ‘Tannauser’ and ‘Hérodiade’, also 
songs in Italian, German, French and Eng- 
lish. Variations for Harp by Pinto, and 
works by Hasselmans and Sibelius. 


CarLtos MoseELeEy, pianist. MacDowell 
Club, Jan. 19, evening. Winner in Mac- 
Dowell Club Young Artists Contest. Bach 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue; Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 110, and shorter works by 
Ravel, Franck and others. 


May Crawrorp, coloratura 
Maurice LaFarge, accompanist. Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, Jan. 24, evening. 
Arias from ‘Madama Butterfly’; ‘Jocelyn’ ; 
‘Roméo et Juliette’ and Auber’s ‘Manon 
Lescaut’ besides songs in Italian, German 
and English, a group by the singer being 
included in the last-named. 


soprano. 


Muriet MARATEA, pianist. The Bar- 
bizon, Jan. 9, evening.. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, a group by Chopin 
and works by Lewis Lane, Debussy and 
Medtner. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society Gives 
Forty-ninth Annual Breakfast 


The forty-ninth annual breakfast and 
musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, Mrs. Everett Menzies 
Rayner, president, was given in the grand 
ball room of the Waldorf Astoria on Jan. 
18. Following the breakfast, a musical pro- 
gram was offered by Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, and Nino Martini, tenor, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 
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LOS ANGELES HAILS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Pagliughi, Rubinstein, Jepson, 
Bond and Ckoirs Add to 
Calendar of Events 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—The Behymer 
a has been unusually active 
in the last fortnight. Lina Pagliughi, 
coloratura soprano, came to the Audi- 
torium for a recital on Jan. 30. Rou- 
lades and staccato were delivered with 
breath-taking brilliance. A good-sized 
audience applauded the singer, her ac- 
companist, Nils Nelson, and the assist- 
ing artist, John Amadio, fluitist. 

Artur Rubinstein returned for two 
recitals in the Auditorum on Feb. 1 
and 4. The brilliant and flawless tech- 
nique were again evident. Large audi- 
ences were present on both occasions. 

Helen Jepson brought some unusual 
songs for her Auditorium recital on 
Feb. 6. These included old English airs 
by Hook and Arnold, and two charming 
folksongs. Her best work was accom- 
plished in the closing group of songs in 
English. Robert Wallenborn provided 
the accompaniments. 

Olive Bond, a soprano new to the 
Coast, gave a recital in the Assistance 
League Playhouse on Feb. 4, appearing 
under the Brooks-Kendig management. 
The singer, who has lived in Paris for 
a number of years, was heard to best 
advantage in songs in the French lan- 
guage. She has a vivid personality that 
lends definition to her singing. The ac- 
companist was Josef Koestner. 

Visiting choirs have given several in- 
teresting programs recently. St. Olaf’s 
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Lutheran Choir, directed by F. Melius 
Christiansen, was heard in the Embassy 
Auditorium on Feb. 6. The group of 
some sixty young people did some excel- 
lent singing. Several programs were also 
given in various centers by the West- 
minster Choir, John Finley Williamson, 
conducting. Composed of forty singers, 
the group was heard in both sacred and 
secular numbers in its Sunday after- 
noon program in Thorne Hall at Occi- 
dental College. The group was also 
heard in Royce Auditorium at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles 
on Feb. 13, achieving another success. 

The Hollywood Opera Reading Club, 
Leon Rains, commentator, presented 
‘Madama Butterfly’ as its chief offering 
in the program at the El Capitan The 
ater on Feb. 5. The artists were 
Tomiko Kanazawa, Belva Kibler and 
Russell Horton, with Florence Joy 
Rains at the piano. The opera was 
preceded by a dance drama, ‘The Shrine 
of Buddha’, composed and directed by 
Williard Moore. 

Karl Wecker, violinist and conduc- 
tor, arrived from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to take over the duties of the State 
Supervisor of the Solthern California 
Music Project, an office formerly held 
by William L. Dean, acting director. 

Hat D. Crain 





Carroll Glenn Makes Southern Tour 

Following her recital on the Town 
Hall Endowment Series on Feb. 14 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, began a concert 
tour of the Southern States. Early in 
March she will play at Bryn Mawr and 
Altoona, Pa., and then will leave for the 
middle-west to fill more than twenty en- 
gagements in Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Iowa in a period of three 
weeks. 
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CONTRALTO ON TOUR 
Elizabeth Wysor with 
Members of the Music 
Committee for the Ginter 
Park Club in Richmond. 
From the Left: Mrs. J. B. 
Walford, Chairman; Miss 
Wysor; Mrs. J. E. Warin- 
ner and Mrs. H. O. Stone. 
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S her first concert of 

a January and Feb- 
ruary tour, Elizabeth 
Wysor, contralto, ap- 
peared in Richmond, Va., 
on Jan. 10 for the Gin- 
ter Park Club. Subse- 
quently she sang in 
Rocky Mountain, N. C., 
Americus, Ga., Macon, 
Ga., and Paducah, Ky., 
on Community Concerts 
courses. Further appear- 
ances were to be in State 
College, Institute, W. 
Va.; Springfield, Ill.; Valley City, 
N. D.; St. Paul, Brainerd and Fari- 
bault, Minn. Just before Christmas, 


TIBBETT ACCLAIMED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Recitals and Chamber Music 
Concerts Provide Rich and 
Varied Programs 

San Francisco, Feb. 20.—Lawrence 
Tibbett sang to the largest recital audi- 
ence of the year in the War Memorial 
Opera House in the series presented by 
the Opera Association. Stewart Wille 
was his accompanist in a program that 
combined fine music and fine musical 
entertainment, to the complete delight 
of all auditors. 

Artur Rubinstein’s recital on Jan. 24 
was amazing for his brilliant, dashing 
performance of a piano transcription of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petrouchka’. 

Lina Pagliughi received an _ over- 
whelming ovation at her recital. In the 
audience on Jan. 25 were scores who 
had heard her sing as a child, and many 
who had helped to finance her journey 
to Italy for purposes of study. Mme. 
Pagliughi proved that the confidence of 
her sponsors had been more than justi- 
fied. The second half of her program 
revealed her voice and artistry at its 
best. John Amadio, flutist, and Nils 
Nelson, pianist, were her assisting in- 
strumentalists. 





Dance Groups Appear 

The Hanya Holm Dancers in a 
modern program in the Curran Theatre 
preceded by a few days the arrival of 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe for eight 
performances in the War Memorial 
Opera House. The Ballet, appearing 
jointly with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony on the Art Commission’s concert 


series, made its outstanding success 
with the Dali-Massine ‘Bacchanale’. 
Pierre Monteux, Efrem Kurtz and 


Franz Allers conducted during the en- 
gagement which concluded on Feb. 4. 
The Music Lovers Society returned 
to the concert field on Jan. 29 in the 
Century Club with a program devoted 
to Telemann’s Suite for flute, violin, 
‘cello and piano; Beethoven’s Serenade 
Op. 25 for flute, violin and viola; and 
Martinu’s trio for violin, ’cello and 
piano. The personnel of the Music 
Lovers comprises Margaret Tilly, pian- 
ist and founder of the group; Merrill 
Jordan, flutist; Frank Hauser, violin- 


ist; Lucien Mitchell, violist and Her- 








Miss Wysor appeared in a solo recital 
and as soloist in the Brahms Alto 
Rhapsody at Amherst College. 


man Reinberg, ’cellist. 

Other recent recitalists have been 
Bartlett and Robertson in one of their 
duo-recitals in the Opera House, which 
had as its highlight Milhaud’s ‘Scara- 
mouche’ Suite; and a self-accompanied 
song recital in the Century Club by 
Nicholas Goldschmidt featuring Ger- 
man Leider and introducing two excel- 
lent new songs by Albert Elkus—‘Lines 
from a Sonnet’ and ‘Ferry Hinksey’. 
Another ‘recitalist was Joyzelle Ray, 
pianist, in the Community Playhouse. 

January has been a good month for 
chamber music. The Wind Instrument 
Ensemble opened its fourth season with 
a program starring, as guest artist, the 
symphony’s new solo contrabass, Frank 
Kuchynka. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
introduced Faure’s Piano Quartet with 
the aid of Maxim Shapiro. 

The new San Francisco Trio, com- 
posed of Alice Morini, William Wolski 
and Boris Blinder, more than fulfilled 
the promise of its debut in its second 
Community Playhouse concert on Jan. 
yan Marjory M. FIsHER 





Brailowsky Plays in Newark 


NEWARK, Feb. 20.—Alexander Brail- 
owsky gave an all Chopin program on 
Feb. 17 before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The Sonata in B Minor, two 
polonaises and the Ballade in G Minor 
were among the works heard.  P.G. 
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Musical America’s Educational Department 





FEUERMANN INVEIGHS AGAINST MECHANICAL “METHODS” 


Students Must Be Taught to Use 
Their Brains and Ears to Find 


True Intent of Great Composers 


By EMANUEL FEUERMANN 
A an age when most people are still in school my 


musical life was already divided between play- 

ing and teaching, for after having appeared a 
few years as a child prodigy, in 1919 I became pro- 
fessor of ’cello at the Cologne Hochschule at the age 
of sixteen and a half. As a matter of fact, only one 
of my students was as young as I was! Most of 
them had just returned from the war, and I began 
teaching them entirely according to my own ideas, 
for I had never been at a conservatory. In those and 
the succeeding years, including a period from 1929 
to 1933 as head of the ‘cello department of the 
Hochschule ftir Musik in Berlin, I accumulated a 
fund of experience which makes me feel that I have 
the right to speak frankly about musical education. 

When I first began teaching, as I knew music from 
the platform only, I assumed as a matter of course 
that no one should study music who did not hope to 
become a concert artist. It is no wonder that I was 
soundly scolded by the board of directors of the 
Hochschule when they discovered that after I had 
heard all sixteen of my ’cello students in auditions I 
had asked them: “What is the reason for your play- 
ing ’cello?” I had never thought of orchestral music 
and other fields of endeavor. But through experience 
I now hold just the opposite opinion. The musician 
of great talent will find his way anyhow, and the im- 
portant thing is that the average musician should play 
as well as he can—or even better ! 

The reason why this is very seldom achieved is 
that there are too many dead traditions and systems 
in musical education. Students are being trained 
mostly without being taught to use their brains and 
ears. Ideas deteriorate in passing from generation 
to generation, and many teachers are still using prin- 
ciples which they have received at third or fourth 
hand. What a great master has taught as a living 
thing loses the greater part of its meaning by the 
time it has passed through the minds of generations 
of pupils who have been led by their teachers to take 
everything they are taught for granted instead of 
having been shown how to rediscover it for them- 
selves. No “method” should be taken over and passed 
on purely mechanically. 


New Methods from New Conceptions 


Schools of musical technique and style become as 
rigid and meaningless as, for example, political par- 
ties. We are apt to forget the facts and vital ideas 
which gave birth to them. The great instrumental 
teachers, ’cello included, had to find a way to develop 
the capacities of the instrument because what they 
had been taught was insufficient to express their own 
imaginations and musical ideas. Duport, Servais and 
Romberg, themselves great virtuosi, did not intend to 
found a new method out of a clear sky, but in the 
process of carrying out their own conceptions of 
music and performance, methods developed as a mat- 
ter of course. We can tell from their works that they 
must have been marvelous players. In other words, 
musicians create methods, methods do not create 
musicians. 

We can find the same thing happening with the 
violin. Tartini and Corelli were great players and 
they developed the violin for that reason. They 
passed on their new ideas and discoveries to their 
pupils, who in turn passed them on to the succeeding 
generation. But by the time these ideas had become 
second-hand they retained their power to open stu- 
dents’ minds only if the teachers transmitting them 
could explain the reasons for everything they taught. 





Emanuel Feuermann 


When the student, let us say the ’cellist, begins his 
studies, his instrument, the tool of his trade, is the 
main problem. His teacher has to concentrate on 
purely technical matters for a long time. As soon as 
this initial stage is past, however, music itself 
becomes the principal aim, and the instrument, which 
was the main objective in the beginning, becomes 
merely the means. Now, the whole attitude of the 
teacher toward the pupil changes. He no longer has 
the role of a commanding officer giving orders, but an 
older and more experienced human being who super- 
vises the student’s development, answers questions, 
and explains what everything is about and why. It 
should be the student’s aim to achieve what he wants 
himself, as well as he can, and the teacher’s aim to 
enlighten him in his attempts. 

In every profession, the more a man appreciates 
his responsibility towards his work, the farther he 
will go. And in music there is just one responsibility, 
towards the music one plays. Yet the average or 
less-than-average musician, when asked why (for 
instance) he used a particular fingering or phrased 
in a certain way, almost never reveals in his answer 
that he had the composer in mind. He is usually led 
either by what he was once taught or by his own 
wishful thinking. He justifies his musical whims by 
throwing them back upon the composer in an attempt 
to conceal his own musical thoughtlessness. 

To me, this is the most serious problem that the 
really good teacher must face. The student must be 
led to find out what the composer wanted, to the best 
of the teacher’s faith and knowledge. No amount of 
mechanical drill or teaching by rote will bring the 
student any nearer to this objective. To repeat a 
favorite phrase of mine, he must be led to use his 
brains and his ears. It is a mistake to make things 
superficially easy for him, by teaching him parrot-like 
and neglecting his own powers of thought, for that 
way lies mediocrity. A young musician should be 
determined to study out for himself the real meaning 
of what he is doing, and if he does, he will be amazed 
to find many troublesome problems disappearing by 
themselves. 

Many teachers, of course, are afraid of losing their 
authority by changing or even contradicting what 
they have once said. A teacher’s authority is not 


based upon words, or position, or even consistency, 
but on what he has to give. A teacher is not a life- 
less thing, but a human being who has to grow and 
to change himself, and he should not try to conceal 
that fact, if it happens to him at all. He may stand 
on his given authority and silence his pupil, but cer- 
tainly not to the good of either of them. I, for ex- 
ample, to not hesitate to play old recordings of mine 
together with new ones for my students, to show how 
my playing has changed and developed. Not only 
do I feel unashamed to let them see how differently, 
and to be frank less well, I may have played a work 
before; I do not mind opening their eyes, even at my 
own expense. 

The history of the ’cello shows very clearly how 
traditions of performance and teaching come into 
being and how they change. In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries several great figures had 
expanded the technical and musical possibilities of the 
instrument in much the same way that Chopin and 
Liszt opened new realms for the piano. But a period 
of stagnation ensued, in which the teachings of these 
earlier men were passed on mechanically, with the 
result that the ‘cello lost ground steadily in its stand- 
ing as a concert instrument, in the eyes of the musical 
world in general, and last but not least, in the hands 
of performers. 

We ‘cellists are especially lucky to have a figure in 
our time who has overcome the undeniable decline of 
his instrument and who has revived and revolution- 
ized its technique and scope. Pablo Casals, like the 
great masters of the past whom I have mentioned 
earlier in this article, has created a new way to use 
the ‘cello for musical expression. He was not satis- 
fied with the standing of the instrument as he found 
it, so he obviously set out to make it more adequate 
for his ideas of interpretation. From his example we 
can learn far more vividly than from any description 
or system what it is that creates a great musical 
tradition. It is up to us, now, to keep this tradition 
alive or even to develop it, and not to let it become 
another fossilized system. 


Playing Is A Living Thing 

It shows that what was needed was a musician of 
genius with the determination to revive the musical 
power and prestige of the ‘cello and to find new 
means of expression for it. At once, the entire atti- 
tude toward the instrument changed. People had 
merely to be shown what it could do. And this is 
what music teachers in all fields must continually 
remind themselves. Playing an instrument, like all 
the processes of music, is a living thing which must 
be done individually and to the topmost bent of one’s 
capacities if it is to have any real validity. Govern- 
ment and people everywhere are spending large sums 
of money upon music and musical education, but the 
results will depend entirely upon the quality of the 
musicians turned out. A teacher who is content to 
use the same formulae year in and year out and who 
is more interested in making a living than in fulfilling 
his sacred duty will never be able to show the student 
the path on which he can reach his destination. 

Nor should I like to close without mentioning a 
very important way of taking lessons apart from the 
ordinary routine and after the conclusion of one’s 
official studies—careful listening to great musicians 
in person and by means of radio and recordings. 

How often do I find a ’ cellist who has heard 
Casals, or a violinist who has heard Heifetz, or a 
conductor who has heard Toscanini, simply remark- 
ing: “How beautiful,” or even worse, picking out 
some point of interpretation which is new and un- 
familiar to him to comment on. Instead of soaking 
in the details of the performance with an open mind, 
instead of finding out to their own benefit why these 
people are so great and trying to apply what they 
have heard to themselves, they merely take the role 
of a critic or a thoughtless admirer. The best lessons 
for the musician who is intelligent and who has the 
highest aims are those which the greatest musicians 
give him. 
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ELIX LABUNSKI, a Polish com- 

poser, pianist and music critic of dis- 
tinction, this month allies his talents 
with New York University as a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of its Division 
of General Educa- 
tion. He is commit- 
ted to a series of 
ten lectures on the 
history and devel- 
opment of Polish 
music—a subject 
fraught with pecu- 
liar significance at 
this tragic instant 
in the annals of a 
culture which has 
given us Chopin 
and Paderewski. 

The lectures are 
illustrated by Mr. 
Labunski at the piano and by record- 
ings. Other Polish musicians of note, 
now residing in the States, will appear 
as guest artists. Much of the music 
discussed in his talks is said by Mr. 
Labunski to have been unearthed only 
recently by Polish musicologists who 
have been working since 1918 to restore 
to the world music of the Gothic, Re- 
naissance and Baroque periods. For 
more than one hundred and fifty years 
this music has been scattered, much of 
it suppressed and some lost, owing to 
the political regimes which have gov- 
erned partitioned Poland. 

Mr. Labunski’s musical career was in- 
spired by the famous Russian composer, 
Glazunoff, who persuaded him to aban- 
don science for composition. He has 
studied with Nadia Boulanger and Paul 
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Dukas in Paris; one of his compositions 
has enjoyed many performances by lead- 
ing European orchestras. For two years 
Mr. Labunski was musical director of 
the Polish State Broadcasting System; 
he furnished the ‘International Cyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians’ with an 
article on Karol Szymanowski, Ukra- 
nian-born composer who is credited 
with heading a Polish musical renas- 
cence at the turn of the century. 

Before becoming associated with 
New York University, Mr. Labunski 
lectured at Columbia University, Vas- 
sar College and the Curtis Institute of 
Music. 

* * * 

It is altogether fitting that Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished composers of the day, and 
head of the Eastman School of Music, 
should present a patriotic February 
program honoring the composers of our 
Revolutionary epoch, in his radio series 
of ‘Milestones in the History of Music’. 
Dr. Hanson’s programs have been a 
noteworthy feature of the NBC broad- 
casts through the winter. 

Most important of the composers of 
Revolutionary days was William Bill- 
ings of New England, by occupation a 
tanner. In this connection it may be 
apropos to repeat what has been men- 
tioned previously in this column, 
namely, that a direct descendant of Wil- 
liam Billings dwells in his home city 
of Boston today. Alice Pope Taylor, a 
grand-daughter several generations re- 
moved, is a woman of broad culture 
whose interests embrace travel, lectur- 
ing, writing, music, social and philan- 
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thropic activity. Her response is imme- 
diate and sure, whether it be to the 
needs of the American Indian or to a 
Respighi nocturne played by a friend 
in dim-lit music room at twilight—a 
worthy representative of her illustrious 
ancestor. 
” * * 


The schools of New York state capi- 
tal city are fortunate in having the ca- 
pable ministry of Ralph G. Winslow as 
commanding official in charge of music. 
The director is one of the leaders in the 
affairs of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference, having served as its presi- 
dent. In addition to his teaching duties, 
Mr. Winslow acts as conductor of the 
Albany Oratorio Society. It is an- 
nounced that the Society schedules its 
annual Spring concert for early April, 
when Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ will 
be sung, with assisting soloists and or- 
gan accompaniment. 

2 th 


Stories told of Ralph E. Rush, chief 
of instrumental music in Cleveland 
Heights High School: 

When Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, served as 
adjudicator for the national orchestra 
contest last Spring, Heights Orchestra 
won first rating. Afterward, Mr. Se- 
vitzky was overheard to exclaim to Di- 
rector Rush, “That was too easy; you 
should play Stravinsky” ! 

Although Mr. Rush has led bands 
and orchestras literally from coast to 
coast, he classes as his most embarrass- 
ing moment an incident which took 
place on his home platform. On May 12, 
Mr. Rush raised his baton with custom- 
ary authority at assembly, and upon 
bringing it down with forceful gesture 
the band responded with ‘Happy Birth- 
day to You’. 

x * * 

Accustomed as we are to thinking of 
the Third Reich as an entity wholly and 
consumingly pledge to conquest, it is 
difficult to realize that anything so in- 
nocuous as the pursuit of educational 
purposes can thrive today in Germany. 
One feels almost a sense of shock, there- 
fore, to learn that Berlin contrives to 
publish the unwarlike ‘International Ed- 
ucation Review’, and prints in a recent 
issue of it an article by a prominent 
American educator, Edward Bailey 
Birge, emeritus professor of music at 
Indiana University. Professor Birge is 
widely known as musician, teacher, and 
writer of authoritative works dealing 
with the march of music in America. 

In the article appearing in the ‘Re- 
view’, Professor Birge points out that 
“Music was first of the aesthetic sub- 
jects to enter the school by public au- 
thority, and a study of the reasons ad- 
vanced by its sponsors in 1938 shows 
practical hardheaded logic rather than 
an appeal to emotional considerations”. 

* * * 


There is something at once impressive 
and touching in the long terms of ser- 
vice delicated by not a few educators 
to the chore of lifting the thick veil of 
indifference and lack of knowledge in 
the realm of cultural endeavor. Such a 
lifetime pioneer was a woman who, un- 
til her recent demise, was a prime force 
in this high cause in the state of Ala- 
bama. 


Leta Kitts for forty years applied her 
energies to the furtherance of musical 
ends as music leader in Birmingham. 
Significant proof of her influence is 
shown by the carrying through of a 
Christmas music festival which she had 
planned, by two thousand children after 
Miss Kitts’ death, in moving tribute to 
her memory. 





SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
BEGINS NEW VENTURE 


Lyric Theatre Achieves Success 
with Performances of 
Opera by Mozart 


SEATTLE, Feb. 20.—Ernst Gebhart, direc 
tor of the University of Washington’s new 
Lyric Theatre, achieved instant success 
with his first performances. Mozart’s 
‘Marriage of Figaro’ was chosen for the 
opening and demands for extra perform 
ances attest to the interest that Seattle’s 
people are taking in the venture. 

The principals are all young members 
of Mr. Gebhart’s Opera. Interpretation 
class at the University, The two leads, 
Roy Hulten as Figaro, and Marika Mukai 
as Susanna, showed surprising histrionic 
ability. Miss Mukai has a pleasing light 
soprano well suited to her part, and Mr. 
Hulten, possessor of a good baritone, sus 
tained fine vocal quality throughout. The 
Count and Countess, Paul Elmer and 
Maxine Thomas, were admirable foils and 
sang well, Other members of the cast, all 
well chosen, were Marcellina, Marjorie 
Mayers; Cherubino, Ruth Pocock; Don 
Basilio, Gordon Neal; Antonio, Gerald 
Kechley ; Don Curzio, Ralph Miller; Bar- 
barina, Eleanor Cook and Doctor Bartolo, 
Frederick A. Loehri. All revealed careful 
preparation and excellent diction. 

Much of the success was due to the 
expert stage directing of Michael Ferrall 
and the work of the art director, John 
Ashby Conway, both of the University 
drama department. Mr. Conway’s class 
constructed very effective stage settings, 
and designed and made the colorful cos- 
tumes. An orchestra of twenty pieces, 
Erich Koker, concertmaster, gave excel- 
lent support to the artists. 

The Lyric Theatre is a new undertaking 
of the University music department. Four 
performances have been given with three 
scheduled for the weekend of Feb. 16. So 
many requests for the opera have been 
received at the University that it has been 
deemed advisable to limit the performances 
to the University Campus for the present. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Dr. F. Melius Christiansen to Teach at 
Two Summer Schools 

NoRTHFIELD, MINN., Feb. 20.—Dr. F. 
Melius Christiansen, founder of St. Olaf’s 
College Choir, will teach two short-term 
schools for directors of church and choral 
music this summer, He will be at Ferry 
Hall, Lake Forest, Ill, from June 30 to 
July 12, and Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Aug. 4 to 16. Olaf C. Christiansen, 
of Oberlin Conservatory, will assist his 
father in this summer season, and the high 
school choral methods class will be taught 
by Peter D. Tkach, of the Minneapolis 
public schools. 


Britt Re-engaged to Teach at 
Middlebury Center 

Horace Britt has been re-engaged to 
teach orchestration, conducting, ‘cello and 
chamber music, next summer, at the Mid- 
dlebury Music Center at Middlebury Col- 
lege Summer School, Middlebury, Ver 
mont. 
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COLORADO MUSIC TEACHERS HOLD MEETING 





Eighteenth Annual Convention 
Proves Stimulating — Elect 
Kendel as President 


Denver, Cor., Feb. 20—The eigh- 
teenth annual convention of the Col- 
orado State Music Teachers Association 
was held at the Olin Hotel from Jan. 
28 to Jan. 30. Everett Jay Hilty, presi- 
dent, and his program committee, pre- 
sented a three-day session that proved 
stimulating and decidedly worthwhile. 

The convention opened with a lec- 
ture by Harold Bauer, ‘Fifty Years of 
Public Life’. The distinguished pianist 
confessed that this was his debut as a 
lecturer and evidently felt some trepi- 
dation at presenting a program in which 
he was an orator rather than a soloist. 
His speech proved thoroughly delightful 
and his illustrations on the piano added 
to the charm of the occasion. 


Composers Program a High Point 


The second day was taken over by a 
business meeting; the report of the 
MTNA Convention by Florence Lamont 
Hinman and Carol Cook; a lecture by 
Mrs. Marion Robinson, ‘Speech as a 
Factor in the Music Teacher’s Success’ ; 
an illustrated lecture by Anna Linde, 
‘How Shall I Interpret Ancient Mu- 
sic?’; and the annual Colorado Com- 
posers Program. The Colorado Com- 
posers Program was represented by 
compositions offered by Arthur W. 
Henderson, Hilda Seaberg, Mary Ellen 
McClure, Andrew W. Riggs, J. De- 
Forest Cline, Edwyl Redding, Winfred 
Douglas and Robert Organ. This con- 
cert is one of the annual high marks 
of the Teachers Convention and attrac- 
ted a large audience. 

On Tuesday morning those interested 
in piano presented a panel discussion ; 
E. P. Fleck of Denver spoke on “Teach- 
ing Interpretation’; Mrs. Kunkle of 
Pueblo, on ‘Some Problem Pupils’; An- 
drew W. Riggs of Denver, on ‘Pro- 
gressing as a Teacher’; Marie Lacy of 
Rocky Ford, on ‘Class Piano Teaching’, 
Loretta E. Preble of Denver, on ‘Music 
for the Pre-School Child’. This was 
followed by a ‘Review of Recent Books 
on Music’ by Katherine Robinson of the 
Fine Arts department of the Denver 
Public Library. 

On Tuesday afternoon’ a panel dis- 
cussion of vocal programs was held with 
J. Allen Grubb of Denver serving as 
chairman. The speakers were Florence 
Lamont Hinman of Denver, who spoke 
of ‘Fundamental Tone and Overtone in 
Singing’; Horace Lee Davis of Denver, 
‘He Who Learns to Breathe, Learns to 
Sing’; Blanche DaCosta of Denver, 
‘The Child Voice’; and Alexander 
Grant of Boulder, ‘Why Make Singing 
Difficult’ ? 

The final business session and elec- 
tion of officers were held on Tuesday 
afternoon also. The new officers are: 
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246 Huntington Avenue Besten, Mass. 
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Josephine Knowles Kendel, president; 
Virginia Riggs, first vice-president; 
Augusta Zizka, second vice-president ; 
John C. Kendel, third vice-president, 
and Maurine Ricks, secretary-treasurer. 
The new board of directors includes 
Everett J. Hilty, Byron D. Jolivette, 
Canon Winfred Douglas, Loretta Pre- 
ble, Louise Wood Edwards, Margaret 
Gardner, and J. Allen Grubb. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
Tuesday evening at which John C. Ken- 
del served as toastmaster. The program 
of music was presented by the Singing 
Schoolmen of the Denver Public 
Schools. Invitations were extended 
trom Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Boul- 
der and Denver to act as hosts for the 
convention next year. The place of 
meeting will be decided at a later date. 

Mr. Hilty has proved an admirable 
president in his two years of office. The 
organization is in a healthy state for 
further growth. 

The entire Colorado Composers’ Pro- 
gram, given on Jan. 29, was as follows: 

Choral Prelude for Piano on ‘Dundee’ (Scotch 
Psalter, 1,564), by Arthur W. Henderson of 
Greeley, with Margaret Marian Grubb at the 
piano. 

‘I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes’, by Hilda Sea- 
berg of Denver, sung by Esther Linden, soprano; 
with the composer at the piano, 

‘Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect Peace’, by 
Mary Ellen McClure of Trinidad, sung by 
Juanita Killgore, soprano, with Royal Hinman, 
accompanist, 

Sonata for Piano, by Andrew W. Riggs of 
Denver, played by the composer at the piano. 

Selections from an Oratorio by J. Forest 
Cline, of Greeley. 

Trio: ‘Close by the Sea’, by Edwyl Redding, of 
Gunnison, sung by Joan James and Mary Ellen 
Smith, sopranos; Betty Brown, contralto. 

‘As I Out Rode This Endris Night’, by Win- 
fred Douglas, of Denver, sung by Omar Cole- 
man, baritone. 

Concerto in F for bassoon, by Robert Organ, 


of Denver, played by the composer, with Everett 
Jay Hilty, accompanist. 


Joun C, Kenper 





BALTIMORE INSTITUTIONS 
PAY TRIBUTE TO LANIER 





Peabody and Johns Hopkins Commem- 
orate Association of Poet and 
Composer with Schools 


Battimore, Feb. 20.—The Peabody In- 
stitute and the Johns Hopkins University 
held a public meeting in commemoration of 
the association of the poet Sidney Lanier 
with both institutions from 1873 to 1881. 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of the State 
of Marylend and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered addresses. 

The program was a tribute to the 
memory of Lanier, who in the days of the 
Peabody Symphony, under Asger Hame- 
rick, the former director of the Peabody 
Conservatory, was known as a flutist and 
as a composer. Examples of Lanier’s com- 
positions, ‘Little Ella’, ‘Love That Hath Us 
in the Net’, and ‘Danse des Moucherons’ 
(flute solo played by Frederick Cramer), 
and settings of his texts made by Dudley 
Buck and Henry Hadley, demonstrated the 
creative mind of the poet-musician. These 
two songs were transcribed for orchestra 
by Sidney Shapiro, and the flute solo was 
heard in its original form. The program 
closed with an excerpt from Asger Hame- 
rick’s opera ‘Tovelille’. The John Hopkins 
Symphony, under Bart Wirtz, supplied the 
musical examples. 

The same orchestra, led by Mr. Wirtz, 
gave a public concert at Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium on Feb. 11, with Magdalena 
Martin, coloratura, as soloist. The pro- 
gram included a Gade Symphony, a Strauss 
waltz and Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. The solo- 
ist gave pleasure in Grieg and Strauss 
works, 

Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, with Franz 
Rupp at the piano, gave the thirteenth Pea- 
body recital on Jan. 26. Pasquale Tallarico, 
pianist, member of the Peabody Faculty, 
appeared as the artist in the fourteenth 
recital on Feb. 2, playing well a program 
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NEW MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC HALL 
Architect's Drawing of Hubbard Auditorium, Which Was Dedicated on Feb. 4 at a Concert 


The Manhattan School of Music 
dedicated its new Hubbard Auditorium 
at a concert on Feb. 4. The school 
chorus and string orchestra, conducted 
by Hugh Ross, opened the concert with 
works by Bach. The Junior Group 
appearing included Eleanor Fine, Elaine 
Allen, Alan Oser, Peter Martin, and 
Veronica Mimoso, in piano solos. Leon 
Kushner, Philip Callaci and Leo Teras- 


pulsky played a trio movement by Men- 
delssohn and Leander Dell’Anno and 
Lillian Cohen played an allegro from 
Mozart’s D Major Two Piano Sonata. 
Mrs. Martin A. Schenck, director of 
the school, and Harold Bauer, artist ad- 
visor, acknowledged the gift of the au- 
ditorium. The school orchestra under 
Hugo Kortschak played Beethoven’s 
‘Consecration of the House’ Overture. 





of unhackneyed compositions. Fraser 
Gange, baritone, also a member of the 
faculty, appeared as the artist at the fif- 
teenth recital on Feb. 9, with Leroy Evans 
as accompanist. BG, Be 


CONSERVATORY GIVES 
CONCERTS IN CLEVELAND 








Music Department of Baldwin-Wallace 
College Sponsors Orchestral 
and Recital Programs 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The symphony of 
the Conservatory of Music of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, consisting of over sixty 
players conducted by George Poinar, pre- 
sented a program of works by Mozart, 
Bolzini-Dasch and Franck on Feb, 18. Mr. 
Poinar was also the soloist in the first 
movement of the Mozart Violin Concerto 
No. 7, which was conducted by Carl 


Schluer, head of the piano department of 
the conservatory. The program was broad- 
cast. 

On Feb. 17 Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, 
director of the conservatory, gave an address 
over the Mutual Network under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Louise Houck, ’cellist, and Charles 
Kissling, organist, both of the conservatory, 
were heard on the program. 

Recent recitalists at the conservatory 
have been: George Poinar, violinist, on 
Jan. 14; Allan Schirmer, tenor, on Feb. 4; 
and Emily Stretch, contralto, and Bernice 
Gornall, pianist, on Feb. 18. 











Baruch Altman Plays at Harmony 
Guild Meeting 
The Harmony Guild of New York met 
on Feb, 14, at 20 Park Avenue, Studio 2-C. 
Baruch Altman, violinist, was the soloist, 
and Jean Buchta, the commentator. 
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Jess Walters, baritone, pupil of Frank 
LaForge, was heard in recital in Detroit, 
Mich., on Jan. 31. The Balladeers, a male 
quartet from the LaForge-Berumen Stu- 
dios, gave a recital at the home of Mrs. 
Laura F. MacNichol at Darien, Conn., on 
Feb. 7. They included songs by Brahms, 
classical Folk songs, spirituals, and modern 
English numbers. 


x * * 


Isabelle Vengerova, pianist; Evsei Be- 
loussoff, ‘cellist, and Paul Stassevitch, 
guest violinist, gave the fifth recital of a 
series by members of the faculty of the 
music school of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment at the Playhouse on Feb. 18. 


* * * 


Ernice Lawrence, tenor, pupil of Ed- 
gar Schofield, appeared at the Roxy The- 
atre during the week of Feb. 2. Mr. 
Schofield presented Clifford Dermody, bari- 
tone, in a studio recital on Jan. 31. 


* * * 


Bruce Matthai, baritone, pupil of John 
Alan Haughton, gave a song recital in 
Greenwich, Conn., on the afternoon of 


Jan. 27. 


*~ * * 


The Music School of Henry Street 
Settlement announces that five violin schol- 
arships for the second term, February to 
June, will be awarded to talented students 
for study with Paul Makanovitzky. 


* * * 


Carl M. Roeder, teacher of piano, pre- 
sented a group of his pupils in a studio 
recital on the afternoon of Jan, 27. Those 
heard included Clara Cash, Rosetta Good- 
kind, Constance Kruger, Jack Seaman, 
Jean Holthausen, Lewis Hamvas, Miriam 
Woronoff, Joseph Antman and _ Doris 


Frerich. 
. * om 


Albert Mieff, violinist and teacher of 
many artists appearing in concerts and 
recital, has opened his studio at his new 
address, 45 West 56th St., New York. 


* * * 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Piano pupils of Olga 
Kuechler, violin pupils of Henry Sopkin 
and voice pupils of B. Fred Wise will be 
presented in recital in Kimball Hall on 
Feb. 24. 

Mario Salvacor, organist pupil of Frank 
Van Dusen, was heard in a recital before 
the Van Dusen Organ Club in the Ameri- 
can Conservatory organ salon on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 13. Catherine Saurer, from the 
studio of Allen Spencer, appeared with the 
Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, at the concerts on Feb. 15 and 16, 
playing one of the two piano parts in the 
Saint-Saéns ‘Carnival of Animals’, Gladys 
Bazazian, piano pupil of Mae Doelling 
Schmidt, gave a lecture recital before the 
Norwood Park Woman’s Club on Jan. 30. 

Piano pupils of Ruth Alexander, Mary 
Ruth Craven, Evelyn Chase, Genevieve Da- 
vison and Jacob Hanneman and voice pu- 
pils of Josephine Swinney were heard in 
a program in the American Conservatory 
Recital Hall on the evening of Feb. 16. 
Wilbur Royer, pianist, was heard in recital 
at the Children’s Theatre in Oak Park on 
Feb. 16. Leo Heim, pianist, appeared as so- 
loist with the Evansville, Indiana, Civic 
Orchestra on the evening of Feb. 6. Louise 
W illhour presented her dramatic art stu- 
dents in three one-act plays on the evening 
of Feb. 9. 


* * * 


The fourth of a series of young artists 
concerts, sponsored by the New York 
Singing Teachers Association was given 
in the Hotel des Artistes, on the evening 
of Feb. 13, by Martha Richford Weg- 
ner, soprano; Estelle Hobson, contralto; 
Virginia Williams, mezzo-soprano; Gor- 
don Gaines, baritone. Harry R. Spier 
was the accompanist. 


Charles Hackett to Teach at Juilliard 
Summer School 
Charles Hackett, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will teach at the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School this year, according to George 
A. Wedge, director. In addition to vocal 
instruction, Mr. Hackett will present a new 
course in operatic repertoire and stage 
technique. This class will be open to audi- 
tors but will be limited to ten students. Mr. 
Hackett will give instruction and coaching 
in standard operatic roles ; traditional inter- 
pretations ; and practical training in actual 
stage situations. The students will partici- 
pate in all aspects of the work. 





Ivan Langstroth Opens Studio 

[van Langstroth, American composer 
and teacher, who for many years lived and 
worked in Europe, has returned to this 
country and opened a New York studio 
where he is teaching harmony, counter- 
point and composition. Among his numer- 
ous compositions are works for orchestra, 
chamber music and songs which have been 
performed by leading artists and organiza- 
tions both here and abroad. Mr. Lang- 
stroth, who is a native Californian, was 
for eleven years professor of music at the 
Conservatory of Vienna. 





Ladislas Czettel Heads Costume De- 
partment at New School 

Ladislas Czettel, chief designer for the 
Max Reinhardt Theatres for five years, has 
just been named head of the costume design 
department of the Dramatic Workshop at 
the New School for Social Research by 
director Erwin Piscator. Mr. Czettel de- 
signed the costumes for the film ‘Pygma- 
lian’, the principal costumes in ‘Falstaff’ 
and ‘Thais’, and Lotte Lehmann’s costumes 
in ‘Rosenkavalier’ for the Metropolitan 
Opera last year. He has also been fashion 
designer for Maria Jeritza, Marian Ander- 
son, and Kerstin Thorborg. 





Robert Malone Choral Society Heard 

The Robert Malone Choral Society, 
Robert Malone, conductor, has been heard 
in several public performances. The sec- 
tion for colored singers gave a concert in 
Midtown Music Hall on Feb. 11, and that 
for white singers, in Mr. Malone’s studio 
on Feb. 18. The white section is scheduled 
to appear in the Salon des Artistes on Feb. 





Stanford University Presents Faculty 
Recital 

Pato Atto, CAttr., Feb. 20.—Stanford 
University presented Ferenc Molnar in 
a violin and viola recital accompanied by 
Carl Fuerstner, both of the faculty, in 
the Memorial Hall on Jan. 30. Mr. Mol- 
nar played violin sonatas by Handel and 
Franck, and viola works by Brahms, Reger 
and Paul Creston. 





Aiyea Music School Holds Musicale 

Pupils of the Alyea School of Music, 
Mary Webb Alyea, director, gave a musi- 
cal soiree in the studio of Feb. 6. Russell 
White played several original songs and 
piano compositions, and guests participated 
in the performance of works for six hands 
at the two pianos. Miss Alyea is planning 
a special course of ten lessons on a new 
approach to the study of piano and organ 
through transposition and chord playing. 





Van der Veer Sings at Cleveland 
Institute 

CLEVELAND, Ou10, Feb. 20.—Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, and head of the voice 
department of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, gave a recital on Feb. 7, at the in- 
stitute. She sang groups by Schubert and 
Strauss, and five songs by Herbert Elwell, 
who is head of the theory and composition 
departments of the institute. Ruth Ed- 
wards of the piano faculty, was the ac- 
companist. 
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Dr. Otto Janowitz Gives 


Lecture Series in New York 





Former Assistant Conductor at Vienna 
Opera Talks on Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’ 

The first of a series of six lectures on 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ was given by Dr. 
Otto Janowitz on Feb. 21 in Steinway 
Hall, New York. In discussing the opera, 
Dr. Janowitz, who was assistant conductor 





Franz Lowy 
Dr. Otto Janowitz 


at the Vienna State Opera from 1923 to 
1938, plans further to talk of the literary 
and psychological approaches, to analyze 
the work musically and dramatically, to 
take up the history of the Don Juan legend 
and to particularize on the genesis of the 
opera itself, as well as give biographical 
sketches of the composer and librettist. He 
will also deal with Mozart performance in 
theory and practice, in relation to singing, 
conducting and staging. 
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Dr. Janowitz, who was born in Czecho- 
slovakia, studied in Vienna with Prof. 
Walter Klein and in Prague with Prof. 
Zemlinsky. During his experience at the 
Vienna Opera, he also played the piano, 
cembalo and celesta in the orchestra. He 
made many concert tours as accompanist 
for noted artists, European and American, 
and has written many essays and delivered 
many lectures. Since his arrival in Amer- 
ica a year ago, he has accompanied Enid 
Szantho in Canada and Puerto Rico, Rose 
Pauly in her New York recital, and has 
also played for and coached several other 
artists. 


TIBBETT HEARS CHOIR 
REHEARSE IN OAKLAND 


Studies Work of Group, Led by Glenn 
Woods, and Pays Tribute to America’s 
Educational System 

OAKLAND, CAtir., Feb. 20.—Lawrence 
Tibbett appeared in a new role in Oakland 
when, between Bay area concerts, he came 
to Oakland especially to hear a rehearsal 
of the Saturday Morning Choir conducted 
by Glenn H. Woods, music supervisor in 
the city schools. The choir draws its mem- 
bers from the ten senior high schools and 
its name from rehearsal day, the work 
being extra-curricular. The rehearsal was 
a two-fold surprise: to the choir for Mr. 
Tibbett’s attendance, and to Mr. Tibbett 
for the choir’s perfection. In the demon- 
stration, Mr. Woods put the group through 
the usual paces, a cappella, and accompa- 
nied singing of simple and difficult part 
songs; and presented three young soloists. 

Mr. Tibbett spent two hours or more 
listening, studying the ensemble from vari- 
ous angles, and commenting on the work. 
He was most generous with his compli- 
ments, to the evident delight of the young 
people. He signed their guest book, prom- 
ised autographs and posed with them for a 
series of pictures. He told them his own 
career was based on similar work in his 
school days; that he was thrilled, as he 
has seldom been, with their singing, their 
accuracy of pitch, spontaneity and tone 
quality. He reminded them of the hard 
work and difficulties incident to a profes- 
sional career, but stressed the value of 
their training for either a career, or as an 
aid to greater spiritual development. His 
closing tributes were to the American sys- 
tem, where such opportunities are the usual 
order ; to Glenn Woods under whose train- 
ing the choir has reached such high status ; 
and to the choir, not only as ‘a distinct 
asset’ musically and culturally, but also as 
a unit of responsibility. 





RATHAUS TO TEACH 


Viennese Composer Appointed to Music 
Faculty of Queens College 

The appointment of Karol Rathaus, 
Viennese composer and writer, to the music 
faculty of Queens College, has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Higher Education, 
Paul Klapper, president. Dr. Rathaus will 
come to the college in September, since 
previous commitments will occupy him 
during the Spring semester. 

His previous teaching experience com- 
prises ten years at the Berlin Hochschule, 
and many years of private teaching in Ber- 


lin and Vienna. He was born in 1895 and °* 


received the Ph.D. at the University of 
Vienna in 1922. 

One of his best known pieces is the suite 
of incidental music for ‘Uriel Acosta’, 
which has received more than 600 perform- 
ances. He has also written incidental music 
to ‘The Merchant of Venice’, ‘Sergeant 
Grischa’, and ‘Herod and Mariamne’, and 
has composed for the films. His orchestral 
works include two symphonies, several 
suites, and he has done much choir and 
individual voice work. His chamber music 
has been performed by the Kolisch, Brosa, 
Pro Arte, and other quartets. 





Jean Buchta Opens Studio After Return 
from Research in France 


Returning to New York from several 
months’ research in France, Jean Buchta, 
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pianist and teacher, has opened a studio in 
Carnegie Hall, where she was to inaugu- 
rate on Feb. 20, a series of twenty class 
lessons in practical harmony, in addition to 
regular work in piano and composition. 
Miss Buchta worked in France with three 
musicians with whom she had studied pre- 
viously : with Wanda Landowska, for study 
of records and manuscripts of ancient 
music; with Nadia Boulanger for the 
method of presentation of a book she is pre- 
paring on practical harmony and for con- 
temporary French music and keyboard in- 
terpretation; and with Louis Aubert for a 
wide survey of French music and piano 
technique. 

Miss Buchta’s book is designed to offer 
an integrated approach to theory, ear- 
training and other subjects. A series of 
lecture-recitals, which she will illustrate 
at the piano, entitled ‘Conversational Con- 
certs’, will aim to show graphically the 
fundamental structure of music through use 
of simplified piano arrangements of all 
kinds of works, rather than by use of text- 
books. Miss Buchta has made these ar- 
rangements herself. 


SWISS MUSIC CONTEST 
TO BE HELD IN GENEVA 








Will Include Competitions for Natives 
and Foreigners of Two Years’ 
Residence 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, Feb. 14.—-Due to 
conditions prevailing in Europe at this time 
it has been decided that a national instead 
of an international contest will be held here 
from June 24 to July 6, in the conserva- 
tory of music. It will include competi- 
tions in singing, piano, violin, ’cello, organ, 
trumpet, trombone and cornet. 

The contest is open to Swiss artists, 
fifteen to thirty years old. Foreign music 
students who have resided in Switzerland 
previously to July 7, 1938, will also be ad- 
mitted to the contest under the same age 
limit. 

Thanks to city, cantonal, federal and pri- 
vate support, prizes amounting to over 
6,000 Swiss Francs will be distributed 
among the winners. Medals and diplomas 
will also be given. 

Presidents of the honorary committee 
are: Dr. Philip Etter, member of the Swiss 
Federal Council, and I, J. Paderewski, long 
a resident and honorary citizen of Switzer- 
lang. 

New Jersey Educators Hold Meeting 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 20.—The month- 
lv meeting of the New Jersey Music 
Educators Association, of which Ger- 
trude H. Hale is_ president, pre- 
sented Edwin C. Hughes, president of 
the National Association, as speaker 
in Sayer Hall, Y.M.C.A., on Jan. 16. 
A musical program was given by Jewel 
Yeomens, soprano, accompanied by 
Elizabeth Claire Yeomens; Marguerite 
Tones, violinist, accompanied by Hilda 
Cleophas Jones and Bruce Campbell, 
tenor, accompanied by Alice Wightman. 





Chamber Music Recital at Philadelphia 
School 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—A concert of 
music for violin and piano will be given 
on Feb, 21 at the Settlement Music School 
by Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, and Genia 
Robinor, pianist. The works scheduled are 
the Mozart B Flat Sonata and the Schu- 
bert C Major Fantasy, Op. 159. Follow- 
ing an intermission, Chausson’s D Major- 
Concerto for violin, piano and string quar- 
tet is listed, by Mr. Zetlin and Miss 
Robinor, accompanied by Lillian Cinberg 
and Grace Purcell, violins; Erwin Groer, 
viola and Thomas Elmer, ’cello. 








Frieda Klink Gives Song Program at 
Studio Club 


Frieda Klink, contralto and teacher of 
singing, gave a song-recital at the Studio 
Club of New York, on Feb. 19, with Sarah 
Knight at the piano. Miss Klink’s pro- 
gram included a group of old Italian works, 
one by Brahms, a group by Wolf and 
Strauss and one in French and English. 





Berta Jahn-Beer Gives 
First Concert in America 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Member of 
Longy School Faculty, Is Heard 
in Recital at Cambridge 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Feb. 20.—Mme, Berta 
Jahn-Beer, distinguished Viennese pianist 
and teacher, who recently joined the faculty 
ot the Longy School 
of Music, gave the 
first of her concerts 
in America on the 
evening of Feb. 19 
at the School, play- 
ing with Henriette 
d’Estournelles de 
Constant, ’cellist. A 
reception for Mme. 
Jahn-Beer followed 
the concert. 

Mme. Jahn-Beer 
was the youngest 
pupil ever taught by 
Theodore Lescheti- 
Mme. Berta Jahn-Beer zky. When she was 

; but five years old, 
he discovered that she possessed an abso- 
lute ear for music, and took her in charge 
the following year. She gave a recital 
at the age of twelve in the Bésendorfersaal 
and before she attained the age of twenty- 
one had toured in the countries of Ger- 
many, France, Poland, Portugal and Spain. 
She studied for almost twelve years with 
Leschetizky. At the age of twenty-two she 
married Dr, Fritz Beer and afterwards 
gave up her concert tours, devoting her- 
self to local appearances, leadership in 
musical societies and teaching. Until 1938 
she was professor at the Academy of Music 
and Arts of the Austrian Government in 
Vienna. Among her best known pupils are 
Alice Ehlers, Jan Czerniawsky, Rock Fer- 
ris, Hisuto Otaka and Tiedad de Uturbe. 








Harl McDonald to Teach at U. of C. 
Summer School 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Harl McDon- 
ald, composer and manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has been appointed as 
Alchin Professor of Composition at the 
University of Southern California for the 
summer session of 1940. W. E.'S. 
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MUSIC: New Songs, Novelties for Strings, and New Piano Pieces Published 


FINE SONGS BY IGOR GORIN 
AMONG SCHIRMER NOVELTIES 


WO songs by Igor Gorin in a sheaf 

of novelties from the house of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., arrest the attention by vir- 
tue of their individual style in widely di- 
verging moods. They are settings of poems 
by Charles Hanson Towne, ‘Remembered 
Mornings’ and ‘The Jumping-Jack’, and the 
music is just as imaginative as the text in 
the first instance and as whimsical in the 
second. Essentially art songs, both are pro- 
vided with elaborate accompaniments, but 
accompaniments of pronounced significance. 
‘Remembered Mornings’ is a reflective song 
of unusual beauty, while ‘The Jumping- 
Jack’ is amusingly pert and saucy despite 
his “arty” musical costume. The first is 
written for medium range; the second, for 
medium or high, lighter voice. 

‘I Hear an Army’ is one of a set of three 
songs that Samuel Barber has written with 
poems from James Joyce’s ‘Chamber Mu- 
sic’, It is an elaborately planned setting 
in the composer’s characteristic manner, 
subtly reflecting the mood of the words. 
It is essentially dramatic rather than lyric 
and there is inescapable vitality in its indi- 
vidual idiom. 

In a contrastingly traditional manner of 
writing are Oscar Rasbach’s appropriately 
simple setting of direct appeal of Tenny- 
son’s ‘Crossing the Bar’ and the warmly 
melodic ‘Requiescat’ by William Lindsay, 
a setting of an unusual little poem by Lil- 
lian Thompson. And to a still different 
but “folkishly” American school of writing 
belongs the dialect song, ‘Lef’ Away’, a 
Negro wail by David W. Guion, whose 
homely words and characteristic music 
have a gripping poignancy. 

Then a new edition of ‘Adele’s Laughing 
Song’ (‘O noble sir’) from Johann Strauss’s 
‘Die Fledermaus’ is issued with the benefit 
of a new and sparklingly vivacious Eng- 
lish version of the text by Lorraine Noel 
Finley. In a new edition also of ‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye’ the arranger, Charles 
Kingsford, has not only ingeniously sug- 
gested the drone of the bagpipes in the 
piano accompaniment but has resorted to 
the use of triplets in the first half of the 
measure in the voice line in order to se- 
cure the exact spacing of the syllables 
as this Scottish folksong is sung. 

The same firm has re-issued, moreover, 
the Oley Speaks setting of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘Under the Wide and Starry 
Sky’, as the result of assigned copyright. 
And in more popular vein there is a new 
Spanish song, ‘Poema de Amor’, with 
music and Spanish words by Nano Rodrigo 
and an English version of the text by Wil- 
lis Wager. 


EFFECTIVE NOVELTIES 
FOR STRING PLAYERS 


Spink’ compositions of sharply contrasted 
style have been made accessible to 
groups of string players by Henri Elkan 
with exceptionally effective arrangements 
of a Suite in D by Frescobaldi and 
Gretchaninoft’s familiar ‘Berceuse’. They 
are both scored for three violins, viola, 
cello, bass and piano, the parts for the 
third violin and the piano being optional. 
The publishers are the Elkan-Vogel Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

The Suite in D by the famous Italian 
organist of St. Peter’s for most of the first 
half of the seventeenth century is an organ 











Isidor Achron Igor Gorin 


work in its original form. The tonality 
assigned to it in the title is due mainly 
to the D major chord that ends two of the 
three movements, but the music is essen- 
tially modal and it is all fine and digni- 
fied and substantially rewarding, and it 
gains a new effectiveness in this scoring. 
The Gretchaninoff song also lends stself 
particularly well to the timbre of the 
string voices. In both instances the scor- 
ing is done by an expert hand. 

To its choral series the same firm has 
added two a cappella choruses for male 
voices in four parts, arrangements by M. 
N. Lundquist of a chorale of impressive 
beauty and simplicity by Adam Gumpeltz- 
haimer (1559-1625), ‘Jesu, I will ponder 
now’, and August Sd6derman’s song ‘Long- 
ing’, and an original a cappella chorus 
for four-part mixed voices by Bruce C. 
Beach, with music of old English flavor. 


MORE HAMMOND ORGAN MUSIC 

AND A NOVEL CHORAL SERIES 

Lo steadily growing literature of the 
the Hammond organ has been further 

extended by two sets of arrangements made 

for the instrument by Charles Raymond 

Cronham of music that has been a part 

of the regular organ repertoire for a num- 

ber of years. The two books are pub- 

lished by J. Fischer & Bro. 

An appropriate choice of music has been 
made for the practical purposes possible 
to the new instrument, and Mr. Cronham 
has outlined the registration in minute de- 
tail. The two composers drawn upon 
are H. Sandiford Turner and John W. 
Barrington, The six compositions chosen 
for the Turner book are: ‘Morning Of- 
fering’ (a prelude), ‘Now that daylight 
fills the sky’, ‘Song of Triumph’ (a post- 
lude), ‘Adoration’, ‘Now it is evening’ 
(an offertory) and the postlude “Thanks- 
giving’. In the Barrington — collection 
are to be found ‘Gratitude’, ‘Repose’, 
‘Meditation’, a Prayer and ‘Inspiration’. 

The same publishing house has started 
an octavo series of novel plan, which is 
called ‘Song Favorites from “Moon- 
beams”’, the scheme adopted being cal- 
culated to give the choruses included an 
unusually wide field. The parts are indi- 
cated merely as Voice A, Voice B, Voice 
C and Voice D and the arrangement 
adopted for all the numbers in the series 
is thus explained: “Voices A and B make 
a perfect duet”; A, B and C, a trio; A, 
B, C and D, a quartet. Although voice 
parts A, B and C are treated as sopranos 
and alto, tenors may take Voice C, sing- 
ing an octave higher than written”. 
George Shackley has made all the ar- 
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rangements, 

The series thus far embraces arrange- 
ments of Mr. Shackley’s ‘Moonbeams’, 
Foster’s ‘Beautiful Dreamer’ and ‘I dream 
of Jeanie’, Schubert’s ‘Who is Sylvia?’, 
the ‘Going Home’ tune from the Largo of 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony with 
new words of Indian flavor and the title 
‘Red Skies—Above a Wigwam’, and the 
American cowboy song ‘Home on the 
Range’, 

NEW PIANO PIECES 
BY ISIDOR ACHRON 

F two new piano pieces by Isidor 

Achron published by Carl Fischer 
a Valse Dramatique comes close to set- 
ting a new record for the generous sprink- 
ling of accidentals over the page. And 
yet, incessantly fluctuating as is the har- 
monic feeling, the basic pull back to the 
B flat minor of the beginning is strong 
enough to justify the given tonality. There 
is an extended curve in the general line 
and the appropriately dramatic climax 
is well prepared. 

The other piece, a Sonnet, in D Flat 
Major, is necessarily the more meaty mu- 
sically of the two. It similarly has dra- 
matic implications, which if realized by an 
imaginative pianist could make the piece 
potently effective. It is well written in 
a well rounded style, with the under- 
standing born of first-hand familiarity with 
the sonorities possible to the piano. 


FOLKSONGS OF HUNGARY 

IN ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 

C= of the most important of recent 
contributions to generally accessible 

folksong literature is a volume of Hun- 

garian Folk songs with texts translated 

into English by Béla Szilasi that has been 

published by Dr. George Vajna & Co. in 

Budapest. 

The book contains an even hundred of 
Hungary’s songs of the people, with a few 
latter-day songs added, as well as ‘one of 
the 16th-17th century “Kuruc” songs, the 
“kuruces” having been active campaigners 
in Hungary’s struggles for freedom. The 
characteristic rhythmic pattern of a short 
note on an accented beat followed by a long 
note is present in many of the folksongs, as 
in the broadly phrased ‘High the cranes 
are flying’ (‘Magasan repul a daru’), in 
which this device occurs in the second half 
of measures that begin with a long note 
on the main accent. This is the tune used 
with majestic effect by Liszt in his ‘Hun- 
garian Fantasy’ for piano and orchestra. 
There are many others of more or less 
similar pattern. Almost identical with it 
is the mournful ‘When they laid the body 
on the courtyard floor’, while ‘All the 
flowers in the meadow’ of very similar 
rhythm is another of the musical gems 
of the collection. 

Another characteristic idiom frequently 
found is that of pausing on the first and 
last notes in an opening measure of eight 
sixteenth notes and in various other places 
in the song as well. To this class belongs 
the beautiful ‘Autumn’s come’, said to have 
been the favorite song of Queen Elisabeth 
of Austro-Hungary. These songs do not 
tell long stories, as do the folksongs of 
some other countries. Most of them, in- 
deed, are but one stanza in length, but they 
represent many moods. One of the most 
attractive features of the collection is the 
Czardas with which the “Varsity” ball is 
opened every year, ‘No one kills the col- 
lege scholar’, while of the more recent 
songs that have passed into the popular 
heritage Jend Sdndor’s ‘Angels with eyes 
that are blue and bright’ and ‘Kal- 
man Simonffy’s “This is my brown-eyed 
girl’ have a special significance. 


VALUABLE NEW ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR YOUNG ENSEMBLE PLAYERS 

AS a stimulus to the practice of ensem- 
ble playing among children ‘Let's 

Play Together’, a collection of folksongs 

and classics simply arranged for violin and 

piano by Willis W. Fay, has been pub- 

lished in two books by Charles W. Ho- 

meyer & Co., of Boston. The violin parts 

have been edited by Harrison Keller. 








This work has an especially valuabl: 
character in that the accompaniments hav 
been placed within the reach of youn; 
pianists of the same age, or stage, as th 
violinists and, at that, have been give: 
some individuality and, in some cases, equa 
importance with the violin parts. The firs 
book, the one at hand, contains Bach’s fa 
miliar little minuets in G Major and ( 
Minor and Musette in D, a Haydn ariett: 
in E Flat, a Mozart minuet, an excerp 
from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ music, th: 
‘Dance of the Spirits’ from Gluck’s ‘Or 
pheus’ and several folksongs, including th: 
English ‘Pretty Caroline’ and the Germa: 
‘The Cuckoo and the Donkey’. 


REGER SONG THE BASIS 
OF TIMELY CHORAL WORK 
A RECENT choral work of peculia: 
timeliness in its appeal is ‘May peac« 
prevail!’, the music of which is adapted 
trom a song by Max Reger posthumousl) 
brought to light. Theodore F. Fitch has 
arranged it for four-part chorus of mixed 
voices and also for both two-part and three- 
part women’s chorus and has written the 
fine poem that gives to it its title. These 
choruses are published by the Associated 
Music Publishers. 

The music is a characteristic expression 
of one of Reger’s serious lyrical moods 
and Mr. Fitch’s arrangements are excellent 
examples of adroitly wrought choral 
writing based on a practical understanding 
of choral timbres. His admirable text is a 
poetically expressed prayer of lofty senti- 
ment. While a piano accompaniment is pro- 
vided, the different versions may be sung 
a cappella. 


NEW FIRM MAKES BOW 
WITH SONG BY FARRAR 
HE new firm of Charles Foley has 
made a promising beginning of its pub- 
lishing activities with a song by Geral- 
dine Formas and a violin piece by Felix 
Winternitz. The ‘Slumber Song’ for 
which Miss Farrar has written both words 
and music is a charming little lullaby with 
a duly simple but “catchy” melody and 
a tasteful accompaniment. It is written 
for a medium voice. 

‘Troika’, the Winternitz capriccio for 
violin and piano, is a sparkling piece of 
persistent staccato playing all through the 
main part, with which is contrasted a 
short slow middle section with a Slavic 
tinge. The well-written piano part sus- 
tains and complements the violin part 
with notably good results. It is an ex- 
cellent number for the final group of a 
program or for encore purposes. 


=—BRIEFER MENTION—* 


For Piano Solo: 

‘Devil’s Caprice’, based on a theme by 
Paganini, by Martin Gabowitz. An effec- 
tive modernistic novelty of humorous im- 
plications that is the ingenious result of 
injecting the essence of modernistic har- 
mony into the veins of an unsuspecting 
Paganini theme (G. Z. Musical Art). 

‘Gitana de los ojos verdes’ (‘Danza 
gitana’), by Victor Granados. A melodi- 
cally and rhythmically engaging Spanish 
dance in two parts, with an expressive 
change from minor to major for the second 
part. ‘Spanish Night’, by Louis Sugar- 
man. A new issue, through assignment ot 
copyright of a Spanish piece of especially 
seductive atmosphere and rhythm, incor- 
porating a short tango of irresistible allure 
(Marks). 

‘Museum Piece’, by Douglas Moore. A 
short piece with a distinctive flavor in the 
modern spirit that fits well into the Con 
temporary American Composers’ Series as 
its fifth number. Huapango, No. 1, and 
Huapango, No. 2 (‘El Sol’), by Pauw! 
Bowles. Two essays in converting a Mexi 
can folk-dance into concert material, th: 
first using actual folk material, which 
however, is melodically trivial, and th: 
second representing a more abstract treat- 
ment of the form, very sophisticated bot! 
harmonically and rythmically. Nos. 3 an 
4 in the Contemporary American Compos 
ers’ Series (Axelrod). 
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A Refreshingly Lucid New Treatise on 
Harmony 

A new treatise on harmony justifies it- 
self, if it offers fresh light on the most 
direct and practically applicable approach 
to the subject. This condition is met with 
outstanding success by ‘Harmony and Its 
Contrapuntal Treatment’ by Robert Gom- 
er Jones, which has just come from the 
press of Harper & Brothers. Even the 
most cursory investigation of its contents 
is sufficient to induce the realization that 
here is one of the most lucidly and com- 
pactly expressed text-books on the sub- 
ject that have yet been published. 

The author is one of those who con- 
tend that some knowledge of counter- 
point is necessary before a student can 
thoroughly understand the science of har- 
mony. His plan has been to devote the 
first section, of fifteen chapters, to the 
mastering of elementa harmony and 
thus provide the foundation for the study 
of contrapuntal writing. Thereafter 
melodic movement and harmonic progres- 
sion are studied concurrently, and the 
final portion treats of chromatic harmony 
and modulation. 

Unlike that of the traditional text-book, 
the text of Mr. Jones’s work is so clear- 
ly, so logically and at the same time so 
tersely expressed as to make the study 
of the subject along such lines an allur- 
ing and stimulating experience. 





Intelligence, Scholastic Achievement, and 
Musical Talent 


Verne Ralph Ross, principal of the 
Covina, Calif., Evening High School and 
vice-principal ‘of the Covina Union High 
School, has made a study of the ‘Relation- 
ships Between Intelligence, Scholastic 
Achievement, and Musical Talent’, which 
has been published by the California Bu- 
reau of Juvenile Research. Mr. Ross out- 
lines his purpose as an extension of the 
inventory of factors which enter into hu- 
man personality as it concerns relationships 
between a group of human traits. He has 


employed the Terman Group Test of 
Ability,: the 


Seashore Test of 


Musical Ability and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Form V (3); and by using 
coefficients of correlation has determined 
the relationships between these factors. 
Mr. Ross has employed the Otis Correla- 
tion Chart. His study is for those versed 
in psychological and educational statistical 
methods, but its conclusions will interest 
the layman as well. 


Memory and Fear Handicaps 
Discussed in ‘Pianism’ 

‘Pianism’, by Will Garroway, is a book 
that will strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of many pianists and teachers, for 
in it he tabulates the bogeys that beset 
students of all ages and offers helpful sug- 
gestions for exercising them. As an up- 
to-date “index to pianism” the book 
stresses the necessity for the co-ordina- 
tion of ear, hand and eye. 

There is a foreword by Merle Armi- 
tage, and then follow six chapters whose 
general range is indicated by the titles: 
‘Let Memory Serve’, ‘The Art of Read- 
ing’, ‘Eye and Ear Over Keyboard’, 
‘Mechanics’, ‘Esthetics’ and ‘Clinics’. 

It is a very human book, in which the 
author very informally and _straightfor- 
wardly discusses nerve-racking experi- 
ences common to all piano students as if 
he were talking in the bosom of his fam- 
ily. This easy conversational manner 
lends special directness to the points made. 
The problems of cultivating a depend- 
able memory and the fear handicaps, in 
which what he calls the “inverted ego” 
plays so large a part, are analyzed in 
particular detail. There is, in fact, a 
great deal about these two subjects, and 
the way to cope with them, and a little 
about many other things as well in this 
pithy and attractively bound and printed 
book. The selling agents are Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc. ¢. 


Pianists’ 





Supplement to ‘Choral Technique and 
Interpretation’ Written by Henry Coward 

Henry Coward has written a valuable 
little appendix to ‘Choral Technique and 





MARIAN ANDERSON 


Cantilena, Op. 5, No. 2 


Finnish Poem by the Composer 
English Version by Andre Tellier 
Low Voice in F Minor................ .50 


Pastorale, Op. 7, No. 2 


Poem by Andre Tellier 
Medium Voice in A Minor............ .50 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 135 Wes se. 


Sings Two New Songs by 
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As sung, with great success, by B. GIGLI 
on his recent European tour 
“SWEET AND LOW’ 
(1 Canto delia Culla) 


Words by Tennyson—English and Italian Text—Music by L. ROCCA 
Published together with “AS THRO’ THE LAND” (Reconciliazone) 
Complete. ...........++++--$0.60 





by Leno Jener 


An indispensable book for all quartet players— 
THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING QUARTET PLAYING 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Mariborough Street, London, England 


Price, $3.00 














For Your Spring Program 


A new chorus for Women’s Voices 


“STEP LIGHTLY O’ER THE HOLLOWS” 
b 
FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Published by Harotp FLAMmer, INnc., 10 E. 43rd St., 
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Interpretation’ entitled ‘C.T.lI. 
(London: Novello & Company, Limited). 
Designed, as Mr. Coward specifies in his 
Introduction, for advanced musicians who 
have read ‘C.T.I.’, the book deals with 
‘Some Developments in Artistic Choral- 
ism’. Regretting the lack of good choral 
singing, Mr. Coward points out that a 
great portion of this is due to indistinctness 
and incorrectness of articulation. He sug- 
gests exercises for the improvement of 
initial and final consonants and the proper 
enunciation of vowels. Breathing, rhythm 
and many other phases, both elementary 
and advanced, are discussed, which if fol- 
lowed would aid in the building of good 
choral groups. M. 


The Shape and Speed of Sound Waves 
Analyzed and Pictured 

For those who are intrigued by the study 
of sound activity ‘Sound Waves: Their 
Shape and Speed’ by Dayton Clarence 
Miller should have an irresistible appeal. 
It first explains the phonodeik, an instru- 
ment devised some thirty years ago for 
the purpose of securing photograph rec- 
ords of the shapes of sound waves, and 
then proceeds to give a detailed report of 
a series of investigations made at the 
Sandy Hook Proving Ground. The pub- 
lishers are the MacMillan Company. 

The subjects covered in Part I, in 
addition to the detailed description of the 
phonodeik, are: Sound and Tone Qual- 
ity, the Shapes of Sound Waves, and 
Electric-Spark Photography of Sound 
Waves; while Part II, dealing with the 
Sandy Hook experiments, embraces dis- 
cussions of the Pressure Effects in the 
Air Near Large Guns in Action, Wave 
Forms of the Sounds from Large Guns, 
the Propagation of the Sound Wave from 
the Muzzle of a Large Gun, and the Nor- 
mal Velocity of Sound in Free Air. There 
are many excellent illustrations, 

It is an engrossing book and one of 
pertinent interest to musicians, who will 
be especially attracted to the several pages 
of photographs of the sound waves pro- 
duced by the flute, clarinet, oboe, saxo- 
phone, French horn, trombone, violin, 
piano, double-walled organ pipes, a bell, 
and tuning forks. ies 





A Contribution to the Appreciation 
of Music 

A contribution to the appreciation of 
music has been written by Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, formerly artistic director of the 
Chicago Conservatory, and is published 
under the title ‘Music: Its History and 
Enjoyment’. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). Mr. Gunn has covered a wide 
territory capably and thoroughly, ranging 
from the development of rhythm and mel- 
ody, through music and nationalism, music 
in the church, the rise of secular music, 
and the various musical forms, to modern 
Americana, It is unusual (but nonetheless 
welcome) to find a chapter devoted to 
Early American Music. 





The Building of an Expert Band 


The various attributes necessary to a 
good band are explicitly described by Ray- 
mond Frances Dvorak, director of the 
University of Wisconsin Bands, in his book 
titled ‘The Band on Parade’ (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.). In his preface A. R. 
McAllister states that “Every band should 
be a marching band and a good one.” It 
is with this that the book is largely con- 
cerned. Although there is a chapter on 
musical performance, the remainder of the 
volume deals with the formation and 
maneuvers of the band, and the technique 
of the drum major. ‘The Band on Parade’ 
should prove valuable to instructors in the 
building of crack bands. 





An Enlightening Study of Polyphony by 
Arthur T. Merritt 

In his noteworthy ‘Sixteenth-Century’, 
Arthur Tillman Merritt acts on the prem- 
ise that for the beginner in counterpoint 
the study of the sixteenth century tech- 
nique is best, and he accordingly starts 
out with the Gregorian chant, with its 
classic examples of excellent single lines. 

‘The Single Line: Plainsong’, which 
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naturally begins with an exposition of 
the eight church modes, occupies the first 
of the three parts into which the book 
is divided. Part II is given over to an 
‘Analysis of a Contrapuntal Technique’, 
with elaborated details of the modes and 
a discussion of rhythm, melodies, trans- 
position, cambiatas, cross relations, con- 
sonant fourths, modulations and cadences, 
and so on. Finally, Part III explores 
the ‘Application of Contrapuntal Tech- 
nique’, from two-part to four-part counter- 
point, 

The excerpts used by way of illus- 
tration are drawn mainly from Palestrina 
but there are some also from Byrd, Jos- 
quin des Prés, Lassus, Le Jeune, Monte- 
verdi and Victoria. 

This scholarly but easily readable book, 
the text of which runs barely more than 
200 pages, has a special timeliness in 
view of the fact that many present-day 
composers have gone back to the sixteenth 
century for guidance in evolving their 
new counterpoint. It is published by the 
Harvard University Press. dl 


Practical Hints on Publicity for Teachers 
‘Building a Music-Teaching Connexion’ 
(New York: Oxford University Press), 
by L. D. Gibbin, offers practical advice to 
the teacher. Among the instructive chap- 
ters are those on “Influencing the Public 
Through the Local Press’; ‘How to Com- 
pile Lists of Prospective | Students’, ‘The 
Teacher in the News’, and on ‘Methods of 
Professional Advertising’. W. 
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HAYDN and the 


Theatre at Haydn’s Command 
Had Every Artistic and Tech- 
nical Device of Baroque Period 
for Production of His Operas— 


Special Casts Engaged 
(Continued from page 5) 
every-day life. It consists of two short 
acts, without an overture, like Pergo- 
lesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’, which had in- 
augurated the new genre. The slight 
but amusing plot tells how an impudent 
girl-vocalist succeeds in tricking two 
jealous lovers at the same time. The 
music is simple and graceful, and em- 
ploys the accents of tragedy only for 
the purpose of burlesquing the pathos 
of the ‘Opera seria’. It is most econom1- 
cal in form, so as not to interfere with 
the natural flow of action, and strictly 
avoids the use of the undramatic ‘Da 

capo’ aria. 

It is not surprising that in the long 
run the superficial gaiety of ‘La Can- 
terina’, which offered no scope for any 
deeper musical expression, was no more 
able to satisfy the artistic leanings of a 
Haydn than was the shallow pathos of 
the ‘Opera seria’. Although he did not 
entirely abandon comic opera, he en- 
deavored increasingly to imbue it with 
warmth and tenderness. His gay char- 
acters were more and more contrasted 
by serious and dignified figures, and 
thereby a type of serio-comic, or mixed, 
opera was created, a type which Mozart 
was to develop to perfection. This in- 
teresting mixed form is to be met with 
in no less than eight of Haydn’s operas 
following ‘La Canterina’; and at the 
same time the importance of his music 
steadily increases. As Haydn had no 
chorus at his disposal, he combined his 
soloists in quartets, quintets and oc- 
casionally even septets and octets. He 
included effective finales, and purely in- 
strumental numbers of an_ illustrative 
or “program” character, and also intro- 
duced ballets in the later works. 


A Mixed Genre 


The first of these mixed operas, ‘Lo 
Speziale’ (‘The Apothecary’), written 
in 1768, is Haydn’s only dramatic com- 
position that is occasionally played today, 
and that for good reasons. The libretto 
is by no less a writer than Goldoni, and 
the music is imbued with the composer’s 
characteristic humor and grace. An- 
other opera, ‘L’incontro § improviso’ 
(‘The Chance Encounter’), from 1775, 
on a Turkish subject, is attractive 
enough. This high-spirited work stands, 
as it were, midway between Gluck and 
Mozart. In it Haydn treats a subject 
that had been used by the operatic re- 
former, and in various points he antici- 
pates ‘Il Seraglio’, which Mozart was 
to compose six years later. The opera 
‘La vera Costanza’, composed in 1776, 
also shows some relationship to a Mo- 
zart work. By an odd coincidence the 
heroine, who from humble beginnings 
rises to the rank of countess, bears the 
name of Rosina, and, like Rosina in 
Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, she is 
attached in deep love and faithfulness to 
her husband, although the Count, heed- 
less of his own gallant adventures, tor- 
ments her with his unfounded jealousy. 
The last of this group is the ‘dramma 
eroi-comico’ ‘Orlando Paladino’ (1782) 
in which stress is laid on the heroic ele- 
ment, so that, while in ‘Lo Speziale’ one 
sentimental hero is balanced against 
three comic personages, in this opera 
six characters are contrasted with two 
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Prince Nikolaus Esterhazy, Who Was Haydn's Patron 
from 1760 to 1790 and Who Commissioned Most of 


His Operas 


funny parts. One of the latter, however, 
the cowardly vain braggart Pasquale, 
is an immortal masterpiece, rivalling his 
seventeenth-century brother, the Sancho 
Panza of Cervantes. The Cavatina, by 
which Pasquale on horseback, after be- 
ing heralded by trumpets and horns, 
boasts of his feats of valor, ranks 
among the best numbers that the comic 
opera of the 18th century produced. 


Gluck’s Influence on Haydn 


Haydn’s artistic development, as revealed 
in these mixed operas, led naturally, as it 
would appear, to his reverting to the purely 
serious type. In 1779, that is, before 
‘Orlando Paladino’, he composed an opera 
of distinctly serious character, ‘L’Isola dis- 
abitata’, which he called an ‘Azione tea- 
trale’, a term which Gluck had employed 
for his ‘Orfeo ed Eurydice’ in 1762, An- 
other point in common with the work of 
that operatic reformer is found in the fact 
that in ‘L’Isola disabitata’ Haydn substi- 
tutes for the customary ‘recitativo secco’ 
with its harpsichord accompaniment a reci- 
tative furnished with a carefully worked- 
out orchestra accompaniment. 

Haydn’s last two operas, ‘Armida’ 
(1783) and ‘L’Anima del filosofo’ (‘The 
philosopher’s soul’, 1791) are also of a 
serious character. Both are based on sub- 
jects familiar to students of Gluck’s works, 
and in them Haydn again adopts the prin- 
ciples and methods of the older composer. 
What Gluck wrote about*his overture to 
‘Armida’: “Ho imaginato che la Sinfonia 
debbe prevenir gli spettatori dell’azione che 
ha da rappresentarsi e formarne per dir 
cosi l’argomento” (I have considered that 
the overture should prepare the audience 
for the action of the drama and give them 
a kind of outline of the plot) might also 
have been said of the prelude to Haydn's 
‘Armida’, Whilst in the older Italian op- 
eras the overture was entirely independent 
of the work to follow, in this case, Haydn 
produced a sort of symphonic poem cover- 
ing the whole plot of the crusader Rinal- 
do’s sinful passion for the lovely sorceress 
Armida and his eventual return to duty. 

It has often been said that Haydn’s last 
opera, ‘L’anima del filosofo’, is unfinished. 
This is not the case, as I am able to state 
after making a careful examination of the 
extensive autograph, which to-day is the 
property of the Prussian State Library in 
Berlin. The mistake is due to the fact that 
in 1805 Haydn published through Breit- 
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A Little-Known Portrait of Joseph Haydn 
by J. B. Grundmann, Which Shows the 
Master at the Age of Thirty-Six 


Wax Bust of Haydn 
in Later Years by 


Geiringer 





kopf & Haertel a selection of seven num- 
bers from this unperformed work, together 
with four arias not included in the original 


an Unknown Artist— 
Discovered by Dr. 


score. This selection was never suppose: 
to be complete and was destined merely fo: 
the concert-hall. This opera, having bee: 
composed for London, was the only work 
of the kind in which Haydn did not have 
to take into account the little group of 
singers of Prince Esterhazy’s company, so 
he could make ample use of the chorus 
which, as in Giuck’s operas, plays an im- 
portant part in the dramatic events. 


Haydn and Mozart 

It is a striking proof of Haydn’s breadt! 
of mind and keenness of intellect that, at 
the height of his creative power, and 
when he had won worldwide fame, he had 
no hesitation in accepting valuable ideas 
from, and profiting by the conceptions of, 
another composer. On the other hand, the 
serious subjects treated in these last operas 
involved an abandonment of the simplicity, 
humor and naturalness that are the main 
features of Haydn’s art. This may be the 
reason why the mixed operas that the 
composer wrote before attaining his full 
artistic maturity make a stronger appeal to 
us to-day than his last dramatic works. 
Considered as a whole, his operas must be 
regarded as occasional works, written for 
a certain ensemble and stage, and for a 
specified audience. He himself had no il- 
lusions on this point, and when on 1786 
he was invited to send an opera to Prague, 
his answer took the form of praising the 
incomparable genius of his friend Mozart. 
Mozart, in fact, was greatly the superior 
of Haydn in this style. His nature was so 
versatile that he was able to identify him- 
self with the most different beings. At one 
and the same time he could be Leporello, 
Octavio and Don Giovanni, or Figaro and 
Cherubino. Haydn’s character was far less 
complex and there were not so many types 
to which he could give real life. The rest 
sing music which, though artistically valu- 
able, is lacking in true dramatic vigor. 
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MUSIC CLUBS LAUNCH 
COMPOSERS’ CONTEST 





National Federation Begins Search for 
Native Talent Through Annual 
Competition 


Baton RoucGe, Feb. 20.—A _nation- 
wide talent hunt, to continue throughout 
the year, was recently launched by the 
American Music Department of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
outlined by Mrs. W. Carruth Jones of 
Baton Rouge, La., department chairman. 
The 1940-1941 events are again under 
the direction of Helen Gunderson of 
the School of Music of Louisiana State 
University. 

Entries for the national contests will 
be secured through a series of state 
contests to conclude on Dec. 1, 1940. 
Winning compositions from the various 
states will be forwarded to the national 
judges during the month of December, 
and the announcement of the national 
winners will be made early in 1941. 
Awards for the winning compositions 
will be presentation of winning works 
by artists of outstanding talent. The 
contests are open only to native born 
or naturalized Americans. Classifications 
in which they compete include song with 
piano accompaniment and either sacred 
or secular words; a composition for the 
piano of not less than five or more than 
fifteen minutes’ duration; a two-piano 
composition with the same restrictions 
as to length; a composition for two vio- 
lins and piano, not less than ten mtinutes 
or more than twenty in length, and a 


composition for full orchestra not less 
than fifteen or more than twenty min- 
utes in length. 





Graf and Abravanel to Aid Municipal 
Opera Association 


Dr. Herbert Graf, stage director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Maurice Abravanel, former conductor 
of the French wing of the Metropolitan, 
will serve in an advisory capacity for 
presentations sponsored by the Munici- 
pal Opera Association, Russell Maquire, 
president. The Municipal Opera Asso- 
ciation, a non-profit organization, was 
incorporated in 1935 to stimulate public 
interest in the opera in small cities and 
communities and to prepare young sing- 
ers of talent for professional debuts in 
leading American opera houses. Plans 
of the Municipal Opera Association in- 
clude the presentation of thirty operas 
during the 1940-41 season in New York 
and New Jersey under the sponsorship 
of municipal authorities and outstand- 
ing civic groups. 





National Guild of Piano Teachers to 
Hold Auditions 


The 1940 auditions of the seventh an- 
nual contest sponsored by the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers will be held 
during May and June in more than 
ninety cities throughout the nation. 
10,000 piano students will play for guild 
judges in competition for places upon 
national, state, and district honor rolls 
which are published annually. 











